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to bed!” 

Thus Jim  Blind-Wolfe  dis- 
missed his wife, Jennie, who was not old. 
With the fleetest glancing look he pushed 
her gently toward the back door of the 
firelit cabin, one huge outspread hand 
covering both of her erect shoulders. 

Big Jim, old Spring Frog, Panther and 
The Miller made up this inner, unofficial 
council of the Kee-too-wah organization 
that had met at Jim’s cabin. Self- 
charged with the duty of carrying out 
the ancient command to maintain amongst 
the Cherokees the full-blood inheritance 
of race purity and race ideals, they would 
discuss an alarming late growth of out- 
lawry in the tribe, an increase in crime due 
to idleness, drink and certain disturbing 
white men who had established them- 
selves in the hills. Paradoxically, as they 
talked and planned secret pressures here 
and there, they would pass a jug of honest 
moonshine—but they would drink from it 
discreetly, lightly, as full-blood gentle- 
men should! 

“Jim,” old Spring Frog opened, “I 
hear my friend say something about that 
fellow you hit that day at Tahlequah—” 

Jim’s sudden, loud guffaw interrupted 
the old man. 

“Him!” and Jim’s scornful rumble 
summed up the case of Lovely Daniel, a 
wild half-breed neighbor. 

Smiling at the muffled sound of Jim’s 
laugh, Jennie Blind-Wolfe drew a gay 
shaw! over the thick black hair that made 
a shining crown for her cleanly modeled 
head and oval brown face and went across, 
under the brilliant September starlight, to 
the out cabin where she was to sleep. It 
was an inviting pine-log room, pleasantly 
odorous of drying vegetables and smoked 
side meat hung from rafters. 

She stood for a minute on the solid 
adz-hewn step listening to the faint, 
unintelligible murmur of her husband’s 
voice, the occasional comments of the 
others whom she had left crouched in 
front of glowing wood embers in the wide 
stone fireplace; to the music of Spavinaw 
creek racing over its rocky bed to Grand 
river; to the incessant, high-pitched chir- 
ring of crickets in the grass, the hysteric 
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The Singing Bird 


By John M. Oskison 
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repetitions of katydids and the steady 
clamor of tree frogs yonder at the edge of 
the clearing. 

A maddening sound, this all-night 
chorus of the little creatures of grass and 
forest! For ten nights, as she lay beside 
the relaxed bulk of her giant husband, she 
had strained her ears in the effort to hear 
above their din the sound of a horse’s 
tramping at the timber edge and the 
sound of a man’s footsteps coming across 
the dead grass of the clearing. 

“Oh, why don’t they stop! Why don’t 
they stop!” she had cried, silently, in an 
agony of fear. But tonight— 

No fear, no resentment of the chirring 
voices in the grass, the forest clatter; 
tonight she knew what was to happen. 
Tonight she would know the shivery 
terror, the illicit thrill of the singing bird, 
but she would not be afraid. Lovely 
Daniel had promised to come to her. 
Some time before dawn he would come to 
the edge of the clearing, repeat twice the 
call of the hoot-owl. He would come to 
the tiny window of the out cabin, and 
then— 

Lovely had made a wonderful plan, a 
credit to his half-breed shrewdness, if not 
to his name! It had been born of his 
hatred of big Jim  Blind-Wolfe and 
nourished by a growing fever of desire 
gion Enough of it he had revealed 
to Jennie to set her heart pounding, hang 
a fox-fire glow in her eyes. 

She undressed in the streaming light of 
a moon just past the half and diamond 
bright stars that laid a brilliant oblong 
on the floor in front of the open door. 
Standing on a warm wolf rug beside the 
wide home-made bed, she stretched her 
lithe brown body. Then, comfortably 
relaxed, she recalled the beginning of 
Lovely’s clever plan; a ripple of laughter, 
soft, enigmatic, rose to her lips. 


HE beginning dated from a torrid day 

of midsummer. The Cherokee tribal 
council was meeting in the box-like brick 
capitol, set among young oaks in a fenced 
square. In the shade, on the trampled 
grass of this capitol square, lounged a 
knot of councilmen, townsmen, gossips 
from the hill farms. Jim Blind-Wolfe— 


huge, smiling, dominating—was of the 


group, in which also stood Lovely Daniel. 

lert, contentious, sharp of tongue, 
Lovely was sneering at the full-blood 
gospel that was being preached. Men 
grew restive under his jeers and mocking 
flings until at length Jim demanded the 
word. In slow, measured terms, as 
became a man of his impressive presence 
and bull-like voice, he summed up their 
drawn-out discussion: 

“T tell you, Kee-too-wah fellows don’t 
like this lease business. You lease your 
land to white man, and pretty soon you 
don’t have any land; white man crowd 
you out! This here country is Eenyan 
(Indian) country, set aside for Eenyans. 
We want to keep it always for Eenyans. 
Such is belief of Kee-too-wahs, and I am 
Kee-too-wah!”’ 

These were the words Jim repeated 
when he told Jennie of what followed. 
He described Lovely Daniel’s quick, 
angry rush toward him, and mimicked his 
sharp retort: 

“Kee-too-wah fellows—hell! They 
think they run this here country.” Jim 
could not reproduce the sneer that twisted 
the half-breed’s mouth as he went on: 
“Kee-too-wahs are fools. White man 
goin’ to come anyway. Jim Blind-Wolfe 
—huh! Biggest dam’ fool of all!’ He 
ended with an evil gesture, the sure 
insult, and Jim’s sledge-hammer fist 
swung smoothly against the side of his 
head. Lovely’s body, lifted by the blow, 
was flung sprawling. He lay motionless. 

“Jim!” cried old Spring Frog, “maybe 
so you kill that fellow. Bouff!—My God, 
I don’ like.” 

Jim carried Lovely Daniel across the 
road to the porch of the National House, 
while young Hunt ran for Doctor Beaver- 
tail. That grave half-breed came, rolled 
up his sleeves and set to work. His 
native skill, combined with his medical 
school knowledge, sufficed to bring Lovely 
back to consciousness by late afternoon. 

Next morning, with the memory of 
Jim’s devastating and widely advertised 
blow fresh in their minds, the councilmen 
—after much half jesting and half serious 
debate—passed a special Act and sent it 
to Chief Dennis for signature: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for Jim Blind- 
Wolfe to strike a man with his closed fist’” 
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It was promptly signed and posted in 
the corridor of the capitol. Jim read it, 
and as he strode out into the square the 
thin line of his sparse mustache was lifted 
by a loud gust of laughter. Hailing the 
Chief, fifty yards away, he roared: 

“Hey, Dennis, must I only slap that 
Lovely Daniel fellow next time?” The 
Chief met him at the centre of the square. 
In an undertone, he undertook a friendly 
warning: 

“You want to watch out for that Daniel 
fellow, Jim. You mighty nigh killed him, 
and—lI kind of wish you had! He’s bad. 
Bad—” the Chief repeated soberly, and 
came closer to impress Jim by his words— 
“We aint got sure proof yet, but I’m satis- 
fied it was Lovely Daniel that waylaid 
Blue Logan on the Fort Gibson road and 
killed him.” 

The Chief’s low-toned confidences went 
on; and before he mounted the steps and 
went in to his battered old desk, he 
recalled: 

“You have seen that Yellow Crest 
woman sometimes? She comes into 
town from the hills with stovewood and 
sits on her wagon, with a shawl always 
across her face. She was a pretty young 
woman six years ago, wife of Looney 
Squirrel. This Lovely Daniel took to 
hanging round, and Looney caught ’em— 
Yellow Crest and him. You are Kee- 
too-wah, Jim; you know what the old 
fellows do to a ‘singing bird’ ?”’ 

“Yes,” Jim admitted, “they cut off the 
end of her nose!”’ 

“Yes, they punish the woman so, and—” 
the Chief’s face showed a shadow of 
passionate resentment—“‘they do nothing 
to the man! The old fellows, the Kee- 
too-wahs,” he repeated, “‘still do that 
way. It was what Looney Squirrel did 
before he sent Yellow Crest from his 
cabin.” 

“Yes, I know,” Jim assented. 

“This Lovely Daniel is bad for women 
to know; a bad fellow for any woman to 
know, Jim!” The Chief eyed him 
shrewdly, pressed his piston-like arm in 
friendly emphasis before he walked slowly 
away. 


Cy: the long drive to his clearing beside 
Spavinaw creek, Jim weighed Chief 


Dennis’ words. He thought of Jennie’s 
fond care of Lovely Daniel’s frail sister, 
Betsy, who was fighting a hopeless battle 
against tuberculosis in the cabin across 
the Spavinaw where she lived with Lovely. 

“A bad fellow for any woman to know!” 
Jim repeated, with half closed, contem- 
plative eyes as he urged his tough pony 
team along the stony road. He would 
have to think about that. He would have 
to take more notice of his wife, too—that 
gay, slender, laughing young woman who 
kept his cabin, clung adoringly to him, 
her eyes dancing, and flashed into song 
with the sudden, clear burst of a red-bird 
in early spring— 

Lovely as a menace to himself was one 
thing, he considered; foolishly, he refused 
to believe that he might be in serious 
, .danger from the half-breed; he believed 

that Lovely was a boaster, a coward, and 
. that he“woduld be afraid of the prompt 

vengeange of Jim’s friends. But lovely as 

a menace to Jennie—well, no friend would 
_setye him here, either to warn, fearing 
, “his gvrath and the tiger-swipe of his great 
. “hand, or to avenge! 


In direct fashion, Jim spoke to Jennie 
of his encounter with the half-breed, and 
repeated the Chief’s words of warning. 
A passing gleam of fear rounded her eyes 
as she listened; it changed to a gay, 
defiant smile when her man added: 

“I think you better not go to see Betsy 
any more.” 

“No?” she queried, then very gravely: 
“she is awful low, Jim, and I am her 
friend.” She sat studying her husband’s 
face for many minutes, turned to the pots 
hanging in the fireplace with a tiny, secret 
smile. “I am Betsy’s best friend,” she 
reiterated coaxingly. 

“Well,” Jim conceded, stretching his 
great bulk negligently, ‘you watch out 
for that fellow, her brother!” 

Some days later, Jennie rode to the 
Capitol, sought Chief Dennis and asked: 

“Ts Jim in real danger from Lovely 
Daniel?” 

“T think maybe he is in great danger, 
Jennie; but Jim does not agree with me 
on that!”’ The Chief’s slow smile was a 
tribute to her husband’s careless bravery. 

“Ah, that would make it easier for 
Lovely,” she said to herself softly. 


ENNIE’S thoughts drifted back to 

various occasions when she had visited 
Betsy Daniel. Sometimes, but not often, 
as she sat with her friend or busied herself 
sweeping and airing the cabin, preparing 
a bowl of hominy, putting on a pot of 
greens and bacon, stripping husks from 
roasting ears, helping on a patchwork 
quilt, Lovely would come in. He would 
squat, a thin handsome figure, in front of 
the fire, sniff eagerly at the cooking pots, 
rise, move restlessly about. He would 
speak with Jennie of his hunting; he 
would talk of the white men he knew at 
Vinita, some of whom came to the Spavi- 
naw hills in the late fall to chase deer with 
him and encourage him to become active 
in tribal politics. These men wished to 
spur him to active opposition to the reac- 
tionary full-bloods, the Kee-too-wahs, 
who bitterly resented white intrusion. 

When Jennie was ready to leave, he 
would bring her pony to the door, hold 
his hand for her to step on as she mounted; 
and he would turn glittering black eyes 
and grinning face up to her as she gathered 
the reins to ride away. She had known of 
Yellow Crest’s punishment; she knew 
that the full-bloods called the deceiving 
wife a “singing bird;” with notes to lure 
others than her mate; and in Lovely 
Daniel’s eyes she had read an invitation 
to sing! 

When Jim had thrashed the half-breed, 
she wondered if that invitation would 
still hold good. The end of het wondering 
and weighing was a resolve to find out. 

Two weeks she waited and planned 
before riding across Spavinaw creek, and 
during that time news of Lovely Daniel 
drifted to her ears. He had crossed the 
line into Arkansas with one of the reckless 
Pigeon boys. They had secured whisky, 
had rioted in the streets of a border town, 
had been chased home to the hills by 

eace officers. The _ half-breed had 
tanned back a new pistol from Mays- 
ville, and up and down the Illinois river 
and amongst his friends on Flint creek he 
had sprinkled ugly threats against Jim. 
In mid-August, when she knew that he 
was at home, Jennie rode across to Betsy. 


For half an hour, as Jim Blind-Wolfe’s 
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wife made Betsy comfortable in a big 
chair beside the doorway and put the 
cabin to rights, Lovely sat on the door- 
step digging at its worn surface with a 
pocket knife, saying nothing. Then he 
disappeared in the brush, to return 
presently with his saddle-horse. At sun- 
set, after Jennie had cleared away the 
early supper dishes and tucked Betsy into 
bed, he was waiting to ride with her. Eyes 
lowered, fingers nervously caressing her 
pony’s mane, Jennie rode in silence. They 
crossed Spavinaw at the lonely ford, 
where she had often seen deer come down 
to drink, and went slowly up the steep, 
pine-covered slope. Near Jim’s clearing 
she stopped. Without raising her eyes, 
she put out her hand. 

‘Now you go back,” she half whispered. 
“T see you again.” Lovely crowded his 
horse close, took her hand, muttered: 

“Look up, Jennie, let me see what is in 
your eyes!” But she turned her head 
away and answered: 

“T am afraid of you, Lovely—good- 
by.” She pressed his supple, eager 
fingers, urged her pony forward. He 
dared not pursue, and turned back; at the 
ford he whooped, uttering the primitive 
burst of sound that expressed for him 
hatred, lust, exultation. His wildcat eyes 
glowed. Back at his cabin, when he had 
loosed his hobbled horse to browse in the 
brush, he sat in the doorway conjuring up 
pictures of the evil he meant to do Jim 
Blind-Wolfe and his young and foolish 
wife. First, he would make Jennie a 
sinistet, branded outcast in the sight of 
the tribe, and then after Jim had tasted 
that bitterness he would lay for him. 
There would be a shot. Some one would 
find him, a stiffening corpse, beside a 
lonely road! Until long after the new 
moon had sunk he sat, at times crooning 
fragments of old Cherokee songs, or 
flinging an occasional gay word to Betsy. 


Al Jennie’s next visit, Betsy sent her 
brother to the Eucha settlement store 
for medicine. He had scarcely gone when 
Betsy called Jennie to her side, looking 
searchingly into her face. 

“You are very dear to me, Jennie,” she 
said in Cherokee, her hand stroking the 
other’s face, fever-glowing eyes and a 
stain of tell-tale red on her thin cheeks 
emphasizing her anxiety. ‘Will you 
promise me that you will be wise, and 
careful—with Lovely? I do not want to 
lose you for the little time left to me!”’ 

Jennie put her arm about her friend’s 
wasted shoulders and leaned to whisper: 

“My sister, you will not lose me.” 

“But Lovely—he is wild—he is Jim 
Blind-Wolfe’s enemy—and I am afraid.” 
Her words were hesitant, but suggestive. 

“You are my friend,” Jennie assured 
her quickly. “What I do will be best for 
both of us—and Lovely too! You will 
trust me?” 

Betsy nodded, fell quiet under Jennie’s 
gentle caresses. 

Again Lovely rode across the ford with 
Jennie, rode close, begging for the promise 
that seemed to hang upon her lips; and 
before they parted she gave it, in a soft 
rush of speech: 

“That will be hard, what you ask, 
Lovely, but some time when Jim is not 
with me I will let you know!” The half- 
breed’s whoop at the ford punctuated a 
snatch of song. 
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Jim Blind-Wolfe, Old Spring Frog, Panther and the Miller made up the inner unofficial council 


of the Kee-too-wah organization 
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Jennie was committed now. She 
quieted Jim’s vague uneasiness at her 
visits to the cabin, by emphasizing Betsy’s 
need of her care and asserting that 
Lovely’s behavior was correct. By cun- 
ning degrees, she led the half-breed to 
reveal his plan for squaring accounts with 
her husband—that is, the part involving 
Jim’s assassination. To Lovely’s pas- 
sionate outburst of hate she replied croon- 
ingly: 

“Yes, I know. He hurt you, Lovely!” 

By late August, when dying summer 
had released upon the night myriad insect 
sounds, above whose clamorous fiddling 
and chirring casual noises were hard to 
distinguish, she had stirred Lovely to a 
very frenzy of impatience. More than the 
desire of vengeance drew him now. He 
wanted Jennie for herself. He had sworn 
to come to her when the new moon was as 
wide, at the center of its crescent, as the 
red ribbon that bound her hair. He 
would come to the edge of the clearing 
some time before dawn—Jim would be 
asleep—and twice he would utter the 
hoot-owl’s cry. She must slip out to him. 
If she did not, he swore that he would 
cross the clearing cat-footedly, open the 
door very slowly and quietly, come in and 
shoot Jim as he lay asleep. And then— 

“Oh, no, not blood!” she cried, fighting 
desperately to alter his determination. 
He raved, boasted. Sheheld out, pleading: 

“No, no, not blood, in my sight! Wait 
until I come to you.”’ As he persisted, she 
threatened: “If I hear you coming to 
the door, I will scream and Jim will rise 
up and kill you!” 

Night after night she lay, sleeping fit- 
fully, listening for the double owl cry, 
straining her ears to catch, above the 
high-pitched monotone of the insects’ 
singing, the sound of footsteps in the 
dead grass. Twice during that time of 
waiting she visited Betsy and fought off 
Lovely’s importunate advances with the 
warning: 

“Tt must be safe—no blood. 
you know.” 


I will let 


‘THE moon had filled its crescent, was 
swelling to fulness, before the oppor- 
tunity Jennie had waited for arrived. 
Then Jim told her of the coming secret 
council in his cabin of the leaders of the 


Kee-too-wahs. They would eat supper 
and talk all night. She would prepare a 
pot of coffee for them, set it beside the 
fire and go to sleep in the out cabin. She 
weighed the peril, decided, and slipped 
across to Spavinaw to tell Lovely Daniel: 

“Come to the out cabin before dawn, 
as you have said. Come to the little 
window that looks toward the creek. 
Tap, and I will open and say if all is safe.” 
In a quick upward glance from her 
lowered eyes, Jennie saw the half-breed’s 
grin of triumph. Trembling, she sent him 
back to the ford and his whooping rush up 
the opposite slope. In his eyes she had 
read—love of her? Yes; and death for 
Jim! Lovely’s hatred of the giant who 
had all but killed him with a blow of his 
fist had become a crackling blaze in his 
breast. 

Ten days of strain and nights of broken 
sleep had fined the edges of Jennie’s 
nerves. She lay quite wide awake now, 
certain of herself, confident; and now she 
did not care about the foolish insect 
noises. She leaned out of bed to place her 


deerskin slippers at just the spot she 
desired to have them and hang a warm 
shawl over a chair where she could seize it 
with one movement of her hand. Fingers 
clasped behind her head, she lay watching 
a little square of starlit and moonlit sky 
through the window. 


A ROOSTER’S crowing announced mid- 
night; a little later she heard Jim’s 
heavy step on the east porch of the main 
cabin as he emerged to sniff the fresh air, 
and then the slam of the door as he went in; 
she was aware of the pleasantly nipping 
coolness of the period before daybreak; 
again there was a stir on the east porch. 

Cold, passionless men’s business Jim 
and his three companions were busy 
about now. Impersonal, free from indi- 
vidual angers, jealousies, attachments, 
they sat, like remote, secret gods, in judg- 
ment on the conduct of a community, the 
policy of a tribe. Kee-too-wah tradition, 
the old conception of tribal integrity, the 
clean spirit of ancestors who had success- 
fully fought against race deterioration 
and the decay of morale in the long years 
of contact with the whites in Georgia and 
Tennessee—these were their preoccu- 
pations. They harked back to legendary 
days, to the very beginning, when. the 
Great Spirit had handed over to the tribe 
a sacred fire, with the injunction to keep it 
burning forever; and they strove to keep 
alive in the minds of an easy living, care- 
less generation the memory of that road 
of Calvary over which their fathers and 
mothers had been driven when the then 
new Indian country was settled. 

Jennie could understand but vaguely 
the purpose which dominated the four. 
It seemed shadowy, very different from 
the flaming, heart-stirring enterprise 
that concerned her! She lay taut-strung, 
like a bow made ready, thinking, feeling. 
Soon now, perhaps when the talk in the 
cabin had thinned and sleep was close to 
the eyelids of the four, she would hear a 
tapping at the window. She began to 
listen, to watch for a shadow at the little 
opening. 

It came. Lovely’s head and shoulders 
made a blur against the small luminous 
square; his tapping was as light as the 
flick of a bird’s wing, insistent as the 
drumming of the male partridge in spring. 
Jennie stepped into her slippers, flung the 
shawl about her shoulders, flitted silently 
to the window. 

She would not let him in at once. She 
knew the steps which she must take in 
order to test his ardor, stir him to impet- 
uous frenzy. She knew the privilege of 
her who turned singing bird to savor the 
preliminary delights of song! She pushed 
the tiny sliding window aside a crack and 
whispered: 

“Who has come?” At Lovely’s fatuous 
answer, she laughed a faint ghost laugh 
and breathed: ‘Why have you come?” 
Then, before he could speak, “no, don’t 
tell me; wait and let me talk with you 
here for a time.” 

In throaty whispers, only half coherent, 
the man pressed his suit. Jennie went 
silent in the midst of his jumbled speeches, 
so stirred by inner turmoil that she 
scarcely heard his pleading. Then her 
trembling voice insisted: 

“You must wait a little while longer, 
Lovely. I am afraid. But I will let you 
come in before it is light. I promise!” 


John M. Oskison 
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Her shawl was drawn across her face, and 
as she put timid fingers in his reaching 
hand he felt them shake. Again, in mad- 
dening repetition, she sang the refrain: 
‘‘Wait; and tell me once more what it is 
that you and I will do after tonight. Wait 
a little. I will not be afraid to let you in 
after a time.” When he threatened to 
leave the window and go round to the 
door, she protested in great agitation: 
“No, no. The bar is up against you, 
and if you rattle the door Jim will hear. 
He will come and spoil everything. He 
would—” her voice all but faded in her 
throat—“‘he would kill you, Lovely!’’ 


Al length the last note of the singing 
bird had been sounded, and Jennie 
answered to Lovely’s frantic entreaty: 
“Come now to the door swiftly and 
silently, in bare feet. 
there.” She pointed, and stood breath- 


less watching his movements. He dropped |) 


shoes, coat, belt and pistol holster in a 
heap. With a gasp of relief, she ran to 
unbar the door. 

“Quick!” she urged, pulling him inte 
the blinding darkness. Fhen, close to his 
ear, “wait for me here!” She flashed by 
him, stepped through the doorway, 
closed him in and reached up to trip the 
stout greased bar that she had prepared. 
It slid noiselessly across to engage iron 
stirrups fixed in the heavy door and the 
massive logs of the door frame. Clasping 
her shawl tightly about her body, she 
ran to the cabin where Jim and his three 
friends sat in silence, cross-legged in front 
of the fireplace. She opened the door and 
called: 

Jim!’ He jerked his head up, rose. 
“Don’t be troubled,” she told the others. 
“Jim will be back soon.” She shut the 
door as the great bulk of her husband 


emerged. 

“Quick, Jim, come with me.” She 
seized his big paw and dragged at it. 
“Quick! quick!’ He followed at a 
lumbering trot, dazed and uttering frag- 
ments of questions. To the back of the 
out cabin she led him, ran to the dark 
heap of Lovely Daniel’s clothes, seized 
belt, holster and pistol and thrust them 
we poke hands. 

ere, what’s this!” he _ bellowed. 
Inside there was the sound of bare feet 
rushing across the floor, an ineffectual 
yank at the door, a snarl of disappointed 
rage—then silence. 

“Jim!” His wife was on tiptoe in the 
effort to bring her lips nearer to his ear. 

“In there is Lovely Daniel. He came to 
kill you, Jim—Listen, Jim: he came to 
kill you, do you understand? I knew why 
he was coming and I—I made him believe 
I was a—a singing bird, Jim! And he 
came to me first—. But I did not, Jim—I 
put down the outside bar that I had fixed, 
as soon as he came in, and ran to you—. 
Come and see. Come and see how I fixed 
it.” She pulled him round to the door, 
showed him the bar firm in its place. ‘See, 
I fixed it so to trap him. You see, Jim?” 

A faint glimmer of daylight had come, 
and big Jim stooped to look into the 
shining eyes of his wife. His gaze was 
like a downthrust knife, cutting clean and 
deep into her soul. It found there only a 
turbulent fear for him, a sunburst of 
adoration that excited in him a surge of 
primitive joy. He came erect. 

(Continued on page 87) 
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"We see them in a semicircle, imminent as a flock of Woolworth Buildings, converging toward the object of their annoyance 
—Mr. Maxwell and his hand camera less than twenty yards away!" 


A Comparison of Real Sportsmen and the For-Revenue-Only 


R. MARIUS MAX- 

well, a modest person 

with an ordinary hand 

camera, some original 
ideas, a cast iron nerve, and an 
adventurous spirit, has, in a book which 
he calls “Stalking Big Game with a 
Camera,” combined these qualities to 
produce a most astonishing and fascinat- 
ing work. It is fascinating not only be- 
cause of its excellent pictures of African 
animals in their natural environments, 
but because of the indirect lighting one 
gets on the whole exploit from the author’s 
self-effacing statement of how he did it 
and what happened when he did it. It is 
astounding because here we have pre- 
sented to us clear, beautiful, detailed bona 
fide portraits taken not with the aid of a 
telephoto or a Ford or a blind by a water- 
hole, but with merely a 314 x 4% reflex 
camera with a six inch lens; the sort you 
snap at Rover and the baby! Those who 
have with such an apparatus made por- 
traits of the family flivver will realize how 
close the range must be to fill the plate. 
To approach within fifty yards of a wild 
animal is in normal circumstances a note- 
worthy fact. But for this purpose fifty 
yards, or even twenty-five, will not do at 


Author of: African Camp Fires, ete. 


all. Ten yards is none too near, and time 
and again Mr. Maxwell took his pictures 
at five and ten paces! 

This was because of the short focus lens, 
and the near approach was not bravado. 
Mr. Maxwell specialized on elephants. 
Most of the present book is concerned 
with elephants; although there are many 
equally beautiful portraits of other large 
animals. But elephants are the standby. 
We see them in family parties about their 
daily business; we see ‘com at play; we 
see them singly, i in small groups, in herds; 
we see them in all attitudes of alertness 
and suspicion; we see them in a semicircle, 
imminent as a flock of Woolworth Build- 
ings, converging toward the object of 
their annoyance—Mr. Maxwell and his 
hand camera, less than twenty yards 
away. Mr. Maxwell specialized on ele- 
phants for two reasons; in the first place, 
he was interested in elephants; in the sec- 
ond place, he realized that such men as 
Radcliffe Dugmore and Martin Johnson 
had done very beautifully about all there 


Type of Game Butchers 
By Stewart Edward White 


was to be done as respects the 
other game. There had been a 
little good work on elephants, to 
be sure; but nothing final and com- 
prehensive. Having specialized on 
elephants Mr. Maxwell soon found that if 
he intended to procure what he wanted he 
must abandon the telephoto idea. It is 
too slow for the type of cover and the time 
of day. Its focal depth is too slight to 
take care of intervening twigs and the 
lacework of brush. It exaggerates the 
slightest motion or tremor. There are 
other technical disadvantages. Maxwell 
soon found that if he was going to take 
satisfactory pictures of elephants, he 
would have to do it exactly as you take 
pictures of your child; get close enough, 
point the camera, and press the button 
when the subject is looking the most 
natural. 

He did so, and he did so successfully. 
The mere approach required a high skill of 
woodcraft. [he exposure of the film when 
that approach was accomplished required 
an even higher degree of nerve. Often— 
indeed, in the majority of cases—it was 
impossible, on account of intervening 
twigs and the like, to make the picture 
(Continued on page 52) 
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HERE were nine of 

them. Thirty thou- 

sand and more tons 

apiece they weighed 
and care and circumspec- 
tion were needed to keep 
them in formation and to 
keep clear of chance-met mer- 
chant craft as they steamed 
seaward through the night and a 
fog so thick that pea soup, as a com- 
parison, lost its force. 

The moisture dripped from every stay 
and fitting, from bridges, from stanchions, 
and ran along the decks in rivulets. 

From the mainmast two great shafts of 
light stabbed at the fog, one forward, the 
other aft, searchlight beams kept burning 
to warn all and sundry that there was a 
large party on in that neighborhood. The 
tunnels they’ bored into the murk were 
tinged with red at the edges, casting a 
weird and eerie glow over all the ship. 
The decks were as light as day but, by 
some phenomenon, there were no shadows. 

Once each minute the flagship’s giant 
whistle sounded a mournful blast, the 
sound melting away into the blanketing 
moisture just as did the steam that set it 
going. 

Out on the conning tower’s top a coated 
figure leaned forward against the breeze 
of the vessel’s motion, peering steadily 
ahead in a vain effort to pierce the shroud- 
ing blanket of vapor and 
make out what might 
lie ahead. On the flag 
bridge, signalmen paced 
steadily back and forward 
in pairs, collars turned up, 
hands in pockets, watching 
as they walked and ever 
keeping both ears open 
or a whistle alien to the 
vessels of the battle fleet. 

On the navigating bridge 
above, the officer of the 
deck scorned the shelter 
of the pilot house and 
himself“ leaned over the 
weather guard, staring 


Look at the types of young men now in 
the Navy—Americans all! 


steadily into the fog. Inside the mast 
structure, in a warm little triangular 
room, an iron gray staff officer, repre- 
sentative on the spot of the admiral 
charged with maintaining, training and, 
maybe, fighting all this armada of 
battleships and its attendant cruisers and 
destroyers, bent over a chart. 

A messenger entered, a yellow naval 
communication blank in his hand. 

“South Carolina’s just slowed three 
turns, sir,” he reported. 

“That’s six,” remarked the officer, 
initialing the blank. ‘Quartermaster!’ 


A wet and ruddy face appeared at the 
port beside him. 

“Get out on the gallery forward of the 
conning tower and listen. Call me if you 
hear any strange whistles.” 
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S Our Navy 


After the War Its Spirit 
of Officers and 


By D. R. Lane 


Author of : The Shipcrackers 


‘Yes, sir,” came the answer, and a hand was 


raised in salute. 
The officer turned toward a voice tube. 
“Pilot house! Mr. Bass!’ 

“Bass speaking, sir!” sounded the 
reply, faint but distinct through 
the big tube. 

“Send your J. O. out on the 
fantail and have him see 
how many of ourwhistles he 
can count.” 

Feet stamped down the iron 

steps outside and presently 
came stamping back again. 
“Bridge!” demanded the 
voice tube. 
“Yes,”’ answered the staff officer. 
“Courtland could hear two whis- 
tles, sir.”’ 
“Stop our whistle a minute.” 
Belay the whistle!”’ ordered the voice 
above. 

The officer stepped outside and turned 
an ear back toward the following battle- 
ships. 

“Wo-oo-oh!”” boomed a_battleship’s 
whistle somewhere astern. ‘‘Ooh-oo-o!” 
sounded another, like an echo. Then, 
seemingly far off because so muffled by 
the fog but really only three-quarters of a 
mile away, athird whistle moaned. Then 
the first cut in again. 

“All right,” said the flag officer. 

“Whistle guard! Take up the whistle!” 
repeated the officer of the deck, and the 
flagship’s signal crashed out again. 

The ship’s bell sounded eight times, in 
quick double strokes. An officer in rain- 
coat and gloves, a pair of glasses in his 
hand, opened the door of the little room. 

“Ready to relieve you, sir,” he said. A 
rapid fire interchange of orders, questions, 
instructions and information as to the 
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vyFit to Fight? 


Spirit rooped—How is the Morale 
s andMen Now? 


Illustrations from Photos 


by Navy Information Bureau 


id Was 
» tube, 
2d the 
rough 
n the 
n see f 
oh . details of the fleet’s course and 
— procedure ensued, winding up with: 
ently And the admiral wants to be 
omy called in an hour unless the fog 
the lifts.” 
“Right-o,” said the oncoming 
ies officer, “The pleasure is all mine.” 
whis. ~ Mine, you mean,” denied the 
one he had relieved. ““The responsi- 
bility is yours.” 
sista j And then he added, to the civilian 
guest, permitted aboard because 
— once in every so often the navy 
elas department lifts its ironclad rule 
and lets newspaper people learn, in 
hip’s | truth, that the navy has nothing to 
td conceal and no apologies to make, 
hen, Come below, and let’s see if we 
* can find some coffee.” 
ods Down in the wardroom he sipped 
aie at a steaming cup, bit a section out 
of a slice of toast and sat back. 
“That’s good,’ he _ pro- 
le’? | nounced. “Couldn’t go to sea with- 
the out coffee. It wouldn’t be the same 
navy if we did.” 
.in | “It isn’t the same navy anyway,” 
a spoke up the blue- eyed spotting officer 
i, across the table. “At least, not the navy 
sie, it w as five years ago. Leave it to Rip if (Above) Launching an airplane 
A it Is.’ ‘ from a dreadnaught. 
ns, “It is not,” affirmed the ruddy little (C Signal; h 
dee communication officer. annne) ray lg aes 
incomin ee 
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And on that statement was elab- 
orated, both in the ensuing argu- 
ment and in a series of conversations 
with officers of all ranks from rear- 
admiral down, a thesis of which the 
following are outstanding points: 

Recent years have worked tre- 
mendous changes in the personnel 
of the navy. In the enlisted men 
this has not been so great and has 
taken a longer time to mature, but 
in officers the change is of recent 
date and is notable. Officers frankly 
confess now what they would not 
have admitted three years ago, 
namely, that immediately after the 
war dissatisfaction, even discon- 
tent, was rife among them. Most 
of them make the admission unhesi- 
tatingly; a few veil the idea in 
milder phrasing; one, of a higher 
grade, denied it in one sentence and 
practically admitted it in his next. 

“‘We are the same people we were 
three years ago,” said this officer. 
“T was in the navy three years ago, 
and J am in it now. People do not 
change so much. Yes, we were 
having a good many resignations at 
that time, and we are not having so 

many now by any means.” 

“Things were pretty rotten three 
years ago,” said another officer, 
younger and of lower 

rank. ‘Why, it was so 
bad that you could hear 
open conversations in the 
ward rooms about how 
soon a man could get out 
of the navy, the prospect 
for a job on the outside, 
and that sort of thing. 
Such talk has always been 
considered the worst pos- 
sible form. 

“But do you hear it 
now? You do not; no, not 
even in private conversa- 
tions among officers. It’s 
gone.” 
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Asked whether many resignations were 
not those of reserve officers, commissioned 
during the war, this officer, himself for- 
merly in command of a famous destroyer, 
admitted that they were, but asserted 
that, from the navy there went with many 
of this class men who had been graduated 
from Annapolis and whose retention 
would have benefited the service. 

“Now, pretty nearly all the officers in 
the navy are in it because they love the 
service,” declared another officer who, by 
the way, was formerly an enlisted 
seaman but who also was graduated 
from Annapolis. “We had _ thou- 
sands of reserve officers during the 
war. Many were highly competent. 
Others weren’t. It was war service 
only that called a lot of the finest 
of them into the service, and when 
the war was over they went back 
to careers already established 
ashore, but some of those who 
hadn’t established themselves 
ashore thought to make the service 
a soft berth. They didn’t fit. 
Nobody that tries to loaf in the 
navy nowadays can last long. 
We’ve got rid of most of them, 
perhaps all of them, and the men 
still in the service who were com- 
missioned during war times prob- 
ably all are men who want to make 
a career in the navy, have the 
brains for it and are willing to work 
hard to accomplish their end. 

“Don’t mistake me and think 
that I mean the men who resigned 
were all poor material for officers. 
Many of the finest left the service 
for excellent and wholly creditable 
reasons. What I do want to make 
clear is that the men that are here 


Is Our Navy Fit to Fight? 





whete it used to be closed. The boys have 
something to look forward to, something 
to try for. They have hope. Great thing, 
hope.” 

He pulled meditatively at his pipe. 

“Another thing. ‘The trade schools. 
Lots of boys come into the navy to learn 
a trade. They learn it, too. Employers 
ashore know it. When a man looks for 
work now the employment agent asks for 
his discharge papers. If he sees the fellow 
rated as a good machinist, say, or elec- 





After a strenuous 
day of target practise 


D. R. Lane 





now are here because they like it 
and are competent to succeed in it. 
They are satisfied with their choice 
of a life work. Three years ago 
there were many in the service who 
were the reverse. Doesn’t that 


the motion-picture 
outfit is rigged and 
the deep sea audi- 
ence enjoys itself 


just as thoroughly 


as any show-crowd 


indicate a change?” 


NDthe sailors? Nobody knows 

more of the mental, moral and 
physical health of the enlisted man 
than the doctor. Here’s what one 
medical officer had to say: 

“When I came into the navy the 
sailors were foreigners. Now they’ re 
Americans. They used to be sea- 
farers pure and simple. Nowadays 
they’re in the navy to see the 
world, to broaden themselves, to 
get an education, or to work up to 
a commission. They used to be 
men, grown and set in their ways, 
now they’re boys, pliant, alert, able 
to take the best we have to offer. 
And we’re tickled to give it to them. 

“Old Josephus Daniels gets a lot of 
kicks from navy officers, but he did one 
good piece of work—at least, he gets the 
credit—he put through that bill opening 
the doors of the naval academy to a 
hundred enlisted men every year. That’s 
recent. That’s a change. It’s made 
students out of hundreds of youngsters. 
There never have been a hundred able to 
pass the entrance examinations in any one 
year, but they try, and some get in. 
[here are two or three aboard this ship 
going to try it this year and any number 
are studying for it. The door’s open now 


ashore 





trician, or gas engine mechanic, that 
man’s got a job. They know he’s good. 
The automobile business took thousands 
of good mechanics out of the navy by 
making good jobs ashore that there 
weren't men available to fill. 

“The same business brought thousands 
of ambitious fellows into the navy. They 
wanted to learn a trade and learn it right. 
Got a match?” 

“These boys come from homes, good 
homes,” he continued, relighting his brier. 
“They’re pretty good material. Recruit- 
ing requirements are strict. They get 
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looked over pretty carefully at the train. 


ing stations and then if we find an undesir. 


able aboard ship, we weed him out. 
“In the old times, we'd come back from 
a six weeks’ cruise and there’d be, maybe, 


two bags of mail for the whole ship. Now, | 


we’ve been out six days, and I’ll bet you 


there’s twenty bags waiting for us when | 


we get in tomorrow. It shows they have 

families and friends that write to them, it 

shows they have a place waiting for them 

when they go ashore. It shows there’s 
somebody that takes an interest in 
them. 

“And,” he added, with the air 
of one who puts the capstone of 
conviction to an argument, “we 
don’t run as much venereal as we 
used to.” 

“We’re giving the enlisted man 
work to do that formerly was per- 
formed by the commissioned _per- 
sonnel,” said one officer of high 
rank. “Turret captains, now, can 
be enlisted men, nor where both 
officer and enlisted personne! are 
trained to do the same work is 
there any preference given the 
officers.” 

This officer left the inference 
that the enlisted personnel now was 
of higher type than formerly, but 
whether the advance in the men 
was due to training given them after 
enlistment or whether the navy now 
was attracting a higher type of 
man he did not say. 

“Did you ever see a punt race?” 
asked a former officer, a guest 
aboard the flagship one day in port, 
as he watched half a dozen racing 
cutters through his glasses. “No? 
Well, the punt is that square- ended, 
flat-bottomed boat they use for 
working round the ship, painting 
the side and all that. They used to 
put four firemen in a punt, give ’em 
each a coal scoop and let ’em row 
round the ship. 

“It was good comedy, especially 
as they used to pick the hardest 
characters from below to man the 
boats. And in those days we had 
some hard ones, too. 

“Once I had charge of the minstrel 
troupe aboard a battleship. My 
four end men and my interlocutor 
were firemen. Two were sent to 
prison soon after they got out of the 
navy, one deserted, the fourth was 
killed in a fight ashore and only the 
fifth turned out well. But nowa- 
days it’s all oil, and the firemen are 
a breed of mechanics. There’s a 
big difference in the enlisted man.” 

Is the navy more democratic 
than formerly? Is it democratic 
at all? 

“Tt is and it isn’t,” asserted one officer 
charged with the maintenance of disci- 
pline aboard a great ship. ““The American 
navy must be democratic to a degree, 
merely because the genius of the American 
people is democratic, and the genius of a 
eople is reflected in all its institutions. 
t must be reflected in the navy because 
that’s the most American of all institu- 
tions. Only Americans can get in. It’s 
undemocratic because a navy, by its very 
basis of existence, must subordinate the 
few to the welfare of the many, as it must 
subordinate its own life to the safety of 
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the country. The navy must sacrifice 

itself, if need be, to the last man and the 

last ship, to defend the United States. 

“A navy must be all in layers. There 
must be those who serve and those who 
order, with one at the head to bear the 
responsibility, else how can the country 
be sure that its mandates are to be carried 
out! 

A different view was taken by a man 
now on staff duty but formerly in com- 
mand of his own vessel. 

“The navy’s democratic to this degree,” 
he held. “A man can be respected and 
considered for the excellence of his per- 
formance of his own duties. I’ve seen 
many enlisted men that had my respect 
and some officers who didn’t. I was, you 
might say, a democrat with the one and 
an autocrat with the other.” 

He stopped to initial an order a mes- 
senger brought. 

“We had some queer ones as officers 
during the war,” he resumed. “One of 
‘em was wished on me. He didn’t know 
anything. I don’t see how they ever gave 
him a commission. He was always 
domineering, always interfering with 
enlisted men that knew their work better 
than he did. One day I caught him 
telling my pet boatswain’s mate, a man 
who had been in the navy from the time 
when I was a kid, how to hoist in a boat. 
Why, I wouldn’t have hurt that fellow’s 
feelings for a million dollars. 

“T relieved Mr. Officer from all duty 
right then and when we got into port 
got rid of him. The ship ran better with- 
out him.” 

A junior officer, a graduate of the naval 
academy and a prime favorite with his 
men, had this to say on the subject as he 
walked the deck one quiet, sunny after- 
noon, while the flagship slid through a sea 
so deeply blue it looked almost black and 
the sailors in his division scrubbed bed- 
ding round his feet: 

“It’s the competitions did it. The com- 
petitions took the junior officers down off 
their pedestals and put ’em to work right 
alongside their men. ‘They’re just as 
much interested in having their gun, or 
their engine room, win the ‘E’ in the 
annual competition as the men. You 
can’t work right alongside a man without 
his finding out a good deal about you. 
You learn to respect your 
men for what they can 
do, and they respect you, 
if you’re worth it, for 
what you can do, or for 
the knowledge you put to 
use in the general cause. 
lhere’s no democracy like 
mutual respect.” 

_Then there’s the ques- 
tion of how strong is the 
navy? Has the Washing- 
ton treaty hurt it? 

By a symposium of offi- 
cers’ views—and officers 
eught to know if any one 
does—the navy is strong 
in all but one thing. It 
lacks potential officer 
material. Everybody who 
had anything to do with 
sea forces during the 
world war realizes that 
the navy must expand 
tenfold almost overnight if 
the United States again 


Is Our Navy Fit to Fight? 


A place for everything and everything in its place. 
fighting ships are kept neat as the proverbial pin 


becomes involved in hostilities. The ships 
it won’t have and won’t be able to get, 
but, for that matter, nobody else can 
either, so that does not count. The 
enlisted men it has not, but can get. 

Every officer who has charge of men 
bewails the fact that his “turnover” —the 
number of men lost to him through expir- 
ation of enlistment, transfer, and what 
not—runs from 30 to 40 per cent or even 
more, in a year. 

“If I could just keep the men I have,” 
he moans, and with justice, for with the 
constantly increasing complication of 
naval warfare, enlisted men of necessity 
are being given more numerous and intri- 
cate duties and longer periods are required 
for their training. For one thing, the 
officers can not perform all the complex 
duties any longer. That law of nature 
which says nobody can occupy two battle 
stations at the same time, so to speak, pre- 
vents them. As it may take a couple of 
years to train a sailor to do one particular 
series of things so well that he can carry it 
on accurately, unhurriedly and regularly 
during the heat of battle, the officers dis- 
like to lose trained men. 

But—and the doctor, telling of men 
who came into the navy to learn a trade, 
inadvertently touched on it—there is a 
compensation. There is created, by this 
same rapid turnover, a constantly increas- 
ing reserve of trained men in civil life, on 
which the navy can draw if it must. What 
with the leftovers from the world war, the 
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estimates are that this reserve now num- 
bers approximately 350,000 to 400,000. 


Will officers it is another story. Fif- 
teen thousand officers, at the very 
least, would be needed immediately to 
handle the expanded forces war would call 
into being. And they arenot available, can 
not be made available, and must continue 
lacking until that improbable day when 
some new means of making them is found. 

“It takes ten years to make a naval 
officei,” said one of them, a man who had 
not yet completed that period of service. 
“And then the job is incomplete. He has 
to keep on studying, keep on learning, 
because the navy does not stand still and 
its officers have to keep abreast of it.” 

After you’ve seen a little of the navy 
you know it would cheerfully mount 
machine guns in washtubs and sally forth 
to fight, if washtubs were the best 
America could afford at the moment and 
action were needed, though naturally it 
prefers ships as good as the enemy’s. 
Hence a thing that struck with greater 
force than the scrapping of a number of 
battleships, mostly obsolete, under the 
Washington treaty was the blow that the 
cessation of naval shipbuilding dealt to 
that craft. 

“Ten years from now we may want 
ships,” declared one white-haired com- 
mander, “and where are we going to get 
them? There’ll be nobody left that knows 
the trade of making warcraft.” 

To illuminate his text he pointed out 
that it was subsidies in the form of naval 
contracts which caused American steel- 
makers to learn the trick of making 
armor plate and hinted that, because the 
United States rather frowns upon the 
export of armament and munitions, there 
was likely to be a decrease in America’s 
industrial equipment for making these 
things, perhaps even a stringency in some 
urgent day, as a result of the Govern- 
ment’s withdrawal from the market. 

“Have a cigar? Or a cigarette? Or 
whatever is your favorite means of stimu- 
lating thought. No? Well, light your 
pipe then,” said an officer of such rank 
that what he said might be regarded as 
typical of the higher naval command. 

“Has the armament treaty hurt us?” 


in his cabin. ‘Well, no, I 
don’t think so, though it 
has given us some hard 
problems. Of course, no- 
body can attack our coast 
while our navy exists. 
The reduction caused bv 
the treaty affected the 
other powerful nations in 
the same proportions as it 
affected us. We are strong 
enough to repel an attack 
from any of them, Pacific 
or Atlantic. We have in 
Pacific waters now the 
most powerful division of 
battleships in the world, 
the only division armed 
with sixteen inch guns. We 
have some other things. 
Our fleet is in better con- 
dition than before the 
wat; yes, better than 
after the war. What have 
we to fear, then? 
(Continued on page 56) 
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The gracious lines of a few old pagodas still 


symbolize the Japan that was 


DISEMBARKED at Kobe between 

twilight and moonrise. Paper-covered 

lanterns swung from every 

rickshaw in swaying moons 
of light. And oh, the blessed 
quiet of the Japanese streets! 
Chinese coolies yell at each 
otheralmost incessantly. Their 
simplest communication resem- 
bles the beginning of a riot or 
the turning in of a fire alarm. 
Ordinary street life in a Chinese 
city sounds like a panic in a 
lunatic asylum. The impassive, 
imperturbable Chinese of fiction 
may exist in the sheltered back- 
ground of the higher classes, 
but the “man in the street”’ in 
China is surely the most excit- 
able being on earth. 

Fresh, or rather jaded, from 
all this, I laid a benediction 
on the head of my Japanese 
rickshaw man when he made his 
way through traffic with only the 
tinkle of a little bell. He spoke no English, 
and we promptly lost our way; but instead 
of jabbering wildly at me and then shouting 
across half a block, he quietly approached 
one person after another until we found 
one who could understand my directions. 
As a culminating surprise, he thanked me 
when I paid him, instead of going through 
an emotional drama of anger, grief and 
disappointment. 

He is slower than the Chinese coolie and 
he charges about five times as much. But 
he is not a being of rags, patches and 
bones. He wears incredibly tight trousers 
which fill one with wonder as to how the 
apple got into the dumpling, a hat like a 
toad stool, and a loose-sleeved blue coat. 
Poverty has not distorted him out of the 
human image. 

These two impressions, of quietness and 
of the absence of real poverty, were not 





mere fleeting illusions of first sight. 
I went through a large Japanese de- 
partment store in Tokyo, filled with 
kimonoed bargain-hunters at the busy 
hour of the afternoon. The only 
sound in these crowded aisles was the 
unceasing clappity clap of innumera- 
ble “‘getas,” the wooden clogs set on 
two cross pieces like little stilts. A 
people who can make even bargain 
day a quiet function have a real genius 
for peace in life! 
It can not, of 
course, be true in 
any absolute sense, 
but to the casual 
observer Japan ap- 
pears to be a land 
without poverty. 
At least relatively, 
it 1s true, partly 
because there is 
less concentration 
of the population 
in the cities. The 
vital connection 
with the land has 
not been weak- 
ened. Hence the 
cleanliness, dignity 
and sense of humor 
of the common 
people. No 
A smart conductor-ette wonder the 
proving that new Tokyo first com pos- 
is abreast of the times ite picture of 
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The glare of a thousand new tin roofs dazzles tourists while 


the stricken city declares, “Business as Usual” 
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Japan and the Japanese is_ primarily 
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aesthetic! There is none of the defiling | 


street beggary of China, where mothers | 


even hold out the hands of their little 
babies and teach them to whine for ‘“‘cum- 
shaw” before they can talk. I did not see 
a single beggar in Japan. 

Doubtless here, as elsewhere, the green 
foreigner pays for his greenness—but to 
be cheated with such poise and self- 
respect, such gay humor and engaging 
courtesy, is really a pleasure. Shop- 
keepers in the cities speak far less English 
than in the equivalent ports of China; for 


this is an independent nation and the | 


foreign population is relatively small. 
But when in dumb show I had bought an 
article from a sympathetic little lady who 
combined gracious friendliness with twink- 
ling-eyed amusement at my pantomime, 
and who handed me my package as if it 
were a gift of grace, I had not the heart 
to question the number of yen involved in 
the transaction. 


HERE is no denying the charm of 
Japan. But man, especially business 
man, does not live by charm alone. The 
American particularly has ceased to look 
upon the Japanese as purely decorative 
objects dwelling in a country like a 
tinted picture post card. The Americans 
who actually live and work in Japan had 
something more than picturesqueness to 
add to my own flitting impressions. Twice 
within a year America has touched Japan 
emotionally — first at 
the time of the earth- 
quake and thereafter 
by the passage of the 
Immigration Bill, ex- 
cluding all Asiatics, the 
Japanese not excepted. 
I had supposed that 
Americans in Japan 
were at present about 
as popular as_ were 
Germans in America 
seven years ago, and 
that this herd emotion 
would be expressed in 
acts of petty annoy- 
ance. I should not have 
been surprised to be 
booed in the street by 
small boys 
course I expected to 
see some of the famous 
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shop signs declaring an unwillingness to 
do business with Americans, analogous to 
the sign in a butcher’s window near my 
house in Oakland which advertises that 
the meat sold there has at no stage of its 
progress toward my gullet been touched 
by “Asiatics.” I had never been hooted 
at, and I thought it might be exciting. 

The attitude of American residents, 
particularly business men, is with aston- 
ishing unanimity one of sympathetic com- 
prehension. The attitude of the Japanese 
is unanimously declared to be dignified, 
tolerant and courteous. I had expected 
exclusion to be a center of argument. It 
wasn’t. Every American I talked to— 
and I was diligently seeking a variety of 
points of view—agreed that the bill was a 
mistake. Most of them were frank in 
telling the Japanese so. The only differ- 
ence of opinion was the advisability of 
apologizing for the official act of one’s own 
nation instead of keeping silent. 

Japanese faith in the perfect working of 
our political machinery as a democracy has 
been somewhat tarnished by so many indi- 
vidual assurances that the immigration 
law does not represent American public 
opinion—and Japan has been taking over 
our forms of government as rapidly as 
possible in the belief that they are beyond 
criticism and above reproach, which of 
course is never and nowhere true of any 
forms. Many Americans find that their 
explanations have given rise to a certain 
bewilderment among their Japanese friends 
who have looked on America as an exam- 
ple of a perfectly functioning democracy. 


T 1E one unanimous sentiment, so far as 
the American business community is 
concerned, is that with a little more pat- 
ience we could have established precisely 
the same conditions by treaty as by law, 
without laying ourselves open to the charge 
of delivering an unnecessary rebuff. There 
is, they feel, after all a very real difference 
between ushering a man out of your house 
and kicking him downstairs, even though 
in both instances he is put outside. The 
Americans in Japan are thoroughly in 
sympathy with the actual purpose of the 
bill—only they feel very strongly that 
there are distinct advantages in doing a 
thing politely instead of rudely. 

Such considerations are a matter of 
sentiment—but sentiment is as real a fact 
as any other and a rather more potent 
fact than most. The general American 






















In the fusion of new and old, modern vehicles rub elbows with holdovers from the passing regime. Bullock-cart, trolley, 


horse-drawn wagon, bicycle and motor truck jostle and tolerate each other in the busy streets 
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experience of Japanese feeling—what the 
Japanese have at least succeeded in 
making the Americans feel they feel— 
belongs precisely in this domain of senti- 
ment; and there is no denying that it has 
its effect. A composite of all the explana- 
tions of Japanese reactions given me by 
Americans on the spot would run as 
follows: 

The admiration and imitation which 
the Japanese have been accustomed to 
give to foreigners have been directed most 





Modern office buildings and apartments 


are springing overnight from the 
ashes of the great Tokyo fire 


of all toward Americans, partly for certain 
definite acts of our government (we were 
the first of the western nations to give up 
extra-territorial jurisdiction and to with- 
draw objections to Japanese duties on 
imports, more than twenty years ago), 
partly because most of the Japanese 
educated abroad have been educated in 
America, and partly because the Japanese 
have a natural admiration for force, effi- 
ciency, bigness—these being the charac- 
teristics farthest from his own and hence 
shining with the glamor of contrast. 
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This general warmth of feeling was 
given tremendous reinforcement by Amer- 
ican relief after the earthquake. At that 
time, America stood supreme in the 
emotions of a whole people, in a way that 
touched all classes. In contrast, only a 
few months later, the immigration bill 
fell with sudden and stunning effect, 
equally emotional and equally wide 
spread—not because the “man in the 
street” was violently thwarted in a 
yearning to emigrate to the United States, 
but because, with no more acute interest 
in international problems than most of us 
have, he did not relish, any more than you 
or I would relish, a fancied stigma of 
inferiority. 


BUSINESS man whois half Japanese 

(although he always referred to the 
Japanese as “they’’) however, painted a 
different picture. 

“They have never really liked the 
Americans,” he said. “What friendship 
there is, is not a matter of sympathy or 
sentiment but of dollars and yen. Of 
the two, the Japanese have always pre- 
ferred the British.” (But an Englishman 
upheld the opposite opinion to me later.) 

The reason given for this lack of cor- 
diality is a criticism which one hears of 
American business methods in other parts 
of the world besides the Far East. 

“The American is unadaptable. He is 
so sure that his own ways are as unassail- 
able as those of Providence that he makes 
no allowance for other customs. For 
example, he wants to do everything in an 
instant—and that isn’t the way anything 
is done in the East. He wants to sell a 
bill of goods in six hours instead of six 
weeks.” 

My informant was engaged in selling 
automobiles in Japan, and he thus 
described the process. ‘‘First one must 
call, have tea, call again. At about the 
sixth visit it is permissible to introduce the 
word automobile into the conversation. 
And you must show your respect by put- 
ting on formal dress for the calls. But the 
American will not learn—he does not 
want to learn. What he is not used to is 
nonsense.” 

It must be admitted that the vision of 
an American automobile salesman spend- 
ing two weeks drinking afternoon tea in 
a frock coat does seem a trifle alien to our 
national temperament! 

No one could accuse the Japanese of 
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being similarly unadaptable. Unfortu- 
nately for the onlooker, tweed coats and 
stiff collars are ousting silk haoris and 
fans, with an unpleasantly symbolic 
effect, as if the world were progressing 
fast toward monotony. Many Japanese 
of the older generation feel that the head- 
long rushing after western manners and 
methods has been the great mistake of 
modern Japan. It is said that fewer 
women are seen on the streets in European 
dress than formerly, because they have 
come to recognize the superior aesthetic 
attractiveness of the kimono. But in 
reality the tendency is all in the other 
direction. The Japanese flapper, like 
every other, wants at all costs to be 
modern. Moreover, as more girls and 
women go into business and professional 
life—and they are doing it here as else- 
where in increasing numbers—they find 
it inconvenient to entangle kimono sleeves 
in the typewriter or to run for the morning 
train in the rattling little clogs that slip 
off at the heel. The little lady who used 
to bow and serve tea now plays tennis; 
the growing popularity of sport is incom- 
patible with clothes that are a 
nuisance, however picturesque. 

In one of those peculiarly irrel- 
evant popular demonstrations 
which are among the 
eccentricities of human 
nature in any part of 
the world, a movement 
against western dress 
attained some slight 
currency to show dis- 
approval of the immi- 
gration bill. A mode of hair dressing 
that covers the ears had become 
popular, and was held as unpatriot- 
ically American. Ears must emerge! 
When this idea was having its little burst, 
a Japanese newspaper man stood at one of 
the most crowded corners in Tokyo and 
triumphantly reported that in six hours he 
saw less than half a dozen Japanese women 
with their ears covered. 4 bas le cootie 
cage! 

Most of the demonstrations of dis- 
approval of Americans were equally 
serious in import. A famous geisha house 
in Kobe boycotted American cosmetics— 
and the trade in cosmetics is exceedingly 
brisk! But as an opposite demonstration 
ef Westernization, a few weeks ago one of 
the largest geisha houses attired its girls 
in foreign dress for the first time in 
history. Both of these solemn perform- 
ances created quite a stir. 


THE famous shop signs abjuring “Yan- 
kee” trade lasted about as long as the 
morning dew. The Japanese may have 
been taught to commit suicide on your 
doorstep, but commercially he is averse— 
even as you and I—to cutting off his nose 
to spite his face. To my disappointment, 
the excitement was all over by the time I 
got there. I heard one story from an 
American who was escorted out of a cafe 
so politely that he did not realize what had 
happened to him until he found himself 
eutside, but Ku Klux Klan methods of 
expressing disapprobation of persons and 
policies are among the American customs 
not yet taken over by the Japanese. 

I found the Japanese undramatically 
polite. One day I lost my way in the 
streets of Tokyo. It was some time before 
I found any one who could speak English; 
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but when I finally did accost a gentleman 
whose walking stick seemed to attest cos- 
mopolitanism, he marched fifteen minutes 
out of his way to set me clear of the tangle 
of streets, and when I had acknowledged 
my nationality he was eagerly informative 
about points of interest in the city. The 
Japanese in general go out of their way to 
show that there is no personal hard feeling 
against individual Americans. This 
attitude may be 
self-interest or it 
may be hypocrisy, 
but at any rate it 
is very different 
from boycott and 
bricks on the head. 
The Japanese 
government has 
been careful to give 
Americans’ every 
poocnceiai: It has 
een very amusing 
to compare some 
of the press re- 
ports in American 
newspapers at the 





The Street of the 
Theatres, brilliant 
with advertising 
banners. Your 
ticket tothe show 
is a chunk of 
decorated wood 


time of greatest tension with what actually 
happened. There was, for example, that 
dramatic recital of the armed attack on Mr. 
Kemper, American consul at Yokohama. 
Press correspondents must be a humorless 
folk, for the truth really makes a better 
tale than the scarehead press dispatch. 

A voluble Japanese on whom prohibi- 
tion had set no blight came to the consu- 
late and demanded to see the consul in 
order to tell him to repeal the immigration 
bill with his own two hands immediately. 
The consul’s servant feared that the 
visitor might become violent in_ his 
advanced state of inebriation, so he per- 
suaded the man to accompany him to the 
police station to get an interpreter with 
whom he might return and state his case. 
Naturally the police station ended his 
little excursion. 

“But wasn’t it clever of your boy,” I 
said to the consul when he had finished 
this version of the “armed attack on the 
consulate.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he laughed; “‘Per- 
haps he really meant it!” 

he embassy at Tokyo is still pro- 
tected by a police guard, whose members 
are constantly having their nerves jarred. 
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There have been numerous parades 
winding up with a demand to see Mr 
Jefferson Caffery, the chargé d’affaires, 
Sometimes they are “strong-arm men,” 
“regular bruisers,” but however fierce 
their aspect, the respect for authority 
reaches down to their spinal columns, 














Once in the room, the delegation hes. § 
tates, turns sheepish and invariably winds © 
up with a request to take Mr. Caffery’s § 


photograph. When 
the flashlight ex. 
plodes, forty po- 


licemen pop up § 


poking in alarmed 
h ea d Ss. Photog- 


for wounded na- 
tional susceptibil- 
ities. 


the representative 
of our Government 


ing late at night 
when an explosion 
just outside the 
long window, with 
its natural impli- 
cation of a bomb, 
made the govern- 
mental nerves 
jump and brought 
the forty police- 
men popping in in 
ahurry. The ob- 


at Tokyo sat read- 7 


ject proved to bea giant light-bulb, evi- | 
dently thrown for the express purpose of | 


from everywhere, | 


raphy seems to be | 
the perfect outlet | 


On one occasion | 


a 


at 


creating a little excitement in the embassy. | 


As such, it was eminently successful. 
Public opinion, in Japan as well as 
everywhere else, is based not on one, but 
on many factors. 
ment, and the economic interests ruling 
the government, which are careful to give 
the Americans better treatment than 
ever, fundamentally for their own sakes, 
even as everywhere else. There are the 
educated and traveled who are able to 
admit the essential justice and propriety 
of our action. There are the students and 
members of the commercial class who 
hold meetings and make speeches, always 
delimited by their deep respect for brass 
buttons. And there are the coolies whose 
concentration on immediate problems of 
bread and butter precludes their being 
greatly interested in anything else. 


HE actual effect of the bill on business 

has been perceptible but not great. In 
the present state of feeling, Japan would 
like to do without American trade if she 
could, but she knows that in the present 
state of affairs her own chief interest is to 
hold it. The Japanese government 
opposed the boycott, realizing that Amer- 
ica can live without Japanese trade far 
more easily than Japan can live without 
America’s. In raw cotton, the chief 
importation, and in raw silk, the chief 
export, there has been no diminution. 
The importation of steel, lumber, flour 
and grain goes on as before. Big business 
in Japan is concentrated in the hands of 
a few great firms which have no intention 
of allowing any little political wind to 
deflect the course of their financial 
interests. 

(Continued on page 85) 
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AY it happened on one of the Tawi 
Tawis. That would make Jeffol a 
Moro. It doesn’t really matter 
what he was. If he had been a 
Maya or a Ghurka he would have laid 
Levison’s arm open with a machete or 
a kukri instead of a kris, but that would 
have made no difference in the end. Dini- 
hari’s race matters as little. She was 
woman, complaisant woman, of the sort 
whose no always becomes yes between 
throat and teeth. You can find her in 
Nome, in Cape Town, and in Durham, 
and in skin of any shade; but, since the 
Tawi Tawis are the lower end of the Sulu 
Archipelago, she was brown this time. 

She was a sleek brown woman with 
the knack of twisting a sarong around her 
hips so that it became part of her—a 
trick a woman has with a potato sack or 
hasn't with Japanese brocade. She was 
small and trimly fleshed, with proper 
pride in her flesh. She wasn’t exactly 
beautiful, but if you were alone with her 
you kept looking at her, and you wished 
she didn’t belong to a man you were afraid 
of. That was when she was Levison’s. 

She was Jeffol’s first. I don’t know 
where he got her. Her dialect wasn’t that 
of the village, but you couldn’t tell from 


There are any number of dialects 


that. 
down there—jumbles of Malay, Tagalog, 


Portuguese, and what not. Her sarong 
was a gold-threaded kain sungkit, so no 
doubt he brought her over from Borneo. 
He was likely to return from a fishing trip 
with anything—except fish. 

Jeffol was a good Moro—a good com- 
panion in a fight or across a table. Tall 
for a Moro, nearly as tall as I am, he had 
a deceptive slimness that left you unpre- 
pared for the power in his snake-smooth 
muscles. His face was cheerful, intelli- 
gent and almost handsome, and he carried 
himself with a swagger. His hands went 
easily to the knives at his waist, and 
against his hide—sleeping or waking—he 
wore a sleeveless fighting-jacket with 
verses from the Koran on it. The jacket 
was his most prized possession, next to 
his anting-anting. 

His elder brother was datto, as their 
father had been, but this brother had 
inherited little of either his father’s 
authority or his father’s taste for deviltry. 
The first had been diluted by the military 
government, and Jeffol had got most of 
the second. He ran as wild and loose as 
his pirate ancestors, until Langworthy got 


hold of him. 


She wasn't exactly beautiful, but if you were 
alone with her you kept looking at her, 
and you wished she didn't belong 
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to a man you were afraid of 


Langworthy was on the island when I 
came there. He hadn’t had much luck. 
Mohammedanism suited the Moros, espe- 
cially in the loose form they practised. 
There was nothing of the solemn gangling 
horse-faced missionary about Langworthy. 
He was round-chested and meaty; he 
worked with dumb-bells and punching- 
bag before breakfast in the morning; and 
he strode round the island with a red face 
that broke into a grin on the least excuse. 
He had a way of sticking his chin in the 
air and grinning over it at you. I didn’t 
like him. 

He and I didn’t hit it off very well from 
the first. I had reasons for not telling 
him where I had come from, and when he 
found I intended staying a while he got a 
notion that I wasn’t going to do his 
people—he called them that in spite of the 
little attention they paid him—any good. 
Later, he used to send messages to 
Bangao, complaining that I was corrupt- 
ing the natives and lowering the prestige 
of the white man. 

That was after I taught them to play 
blackjack. They gambled whenever they 
had anything to gamble for, and it was 
just as well that they should play a game 
that didn’t leave too much to luck. If L 
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hadn’t won their money the Chinese 
would have, and, anyway, there wasn’t 
enough of it to raise a howl over. As for 
the white man’s prestige—maybe I didn’t 
insist on being tuaned with every third 
word, but neither did I hesitate to knock 
the brown brothers round whenever they 
needed it; and that’s all there is to this 
en up the white man’s prestige at 
est. 


COUPLE of years earlier—in the late 

*90s—Langworthy would have had no 
difficulty in getting rid of me, but since 
then the government had eased up a bit. 
I don’t know what sort of answers he got 
to his complaints, but the absence of 
official action made him all the more 
determined to chase me off. 

“Peters,” he would tell me, ‘‘you’ve got 
to get off the island. You're a bad influ- 
ence and you’ ve got to go.” 

“Sure, sure,” I would agree, yawning. 
“But there’s no hurry.” 

We didn’t get along together at all, but 
it was through my blackjack game that he 
finally made a go of his mission, though 
he wouldn’t be likely to admit it. 

Jeffol went broke in the game one night 
—lost his fortune of forty dollars Mex— 
and discovered what to his simple mind 
was the certain cause of his bad luck. His 
anting-anting was gone, his precious luck- 
bringing collection of the-Lord-knows- 
what in a stinking little bag was gone 
from its string round his neck. I tried to 
buck him up, but he wouldn’t listen to 
reason. His security against all the evils 
of this world—and whatever other worlds 
there might be—was gone. Anything 
could happen to him now—anything bad. 
He went round the village with his head 
sagging down until it was in danger of 
being hit by a knee. In this condition he 
was tipe fruit for Langworthy, and Lang- 
worthy plucked him. 

I saw Jeffol converted, although I was 
too far away to hear the talk that went 
with it. I was sitting under a cottonwood 
fixing a pipe. Jeffol had been walking up 
and down the beach for half an hour or 
More, his chin on his chest, his feet drag- 
ging. The water beyond him was smooth 
and green under a sky that was getting 
ready to let down more water. From where 
I sat, his.round turban moved against the 
green sea like a rolling billiard-ball. 

Then Langworthy came up the beach, 
striding stift-kneed, as a man strides to a 
fight he counts on winning. He caught up 
with Jeffol and said something to which 
the Moro paid no attention. Jeffol didn’t 
raise his head, just went on walking, 
though he was polite enough ordinarily. 
Langworthy fell in step beside him and 
they made a turn up and down the beach, 
the white man talking away at a great 
rate. Jeffol, so far as I could see, made no 
reply at all. 

Facing each other, they suddenly 
stopped. Langworthy’s face was redder 
than ever and his jaw stuck out. Jeffol 
was scowling. He said something. Lang- 
worthy said something. Jeffol took a 
step back and his hand went to the ivory 
hilt of a kris in his belted sarong. He 
didn’t get the kris out. The missionary 
stepped in and dropped him with a hard 
left to the belly. 

I got up and went away, reminding 
myself to watch that left hand if Lang- 
worthy and I ever tangled. I didn’t have 
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to sit through the rest of the performance 
to know that he had made a convert. 
There are two things a Moro understands 
thoroughly and respects without stint— 
violence and a joke. Knock him round, 
or get a laugh on him, and you can do 
what you will with him—and he'll like it: 
The next time I saw Jeffol he was a Chris- 
tian. 

In spite of the protests of the datto, a 
few of the Moros followed Jeffol’s example, 
and Langworthy’s chest grew an inch. He 
was wise enough to know that he could 
make better progress by cracking their 
heads together than by arguing the finer 
theological points with them, and after 
two or three athletic gospel-meetings he 
had his flock well in hand—for a while. 

He lost most of them when he brought 
up the question of wives. Women were 
not expensive to keep down there and, 
although the Moros on that particular 
island weren’t rolling in wealth, nearly all 
of them could afford a couple of wives, 
and some were prosperous enough to take 
on a slave girl or two after they had the 
four wives their law allowed. Lang- 
worthy put his foot down on this. He 
told his converts they would have to get 
rid of all except the first wives. And of 
course all of his converts who had more 
than one wife promptly went back to 
Allah—except Jeffol. 

He was in earnest, the only idea in his 
head being to repair the damage done by 
the loss of his anting-anting. He had four 
wives and two slaves, including Dinihari. 
He wanted to keep her and let the others 
go, but the missionary said no. Jeffol’s 
number one wife was his only real wife— 
thus Langworthy. Jeffol almost bolted 
then, but the necessity of finding a sub- 
stitute for his anting-anting was strong in 
him. They compromised. He was to 
give up his women, go to Bangao for a 
divorce from his first wife, and then Lang- 
worthy would marry him to Dinihari. 
Meanwhile the girl was turned over to the 
datto for safe keeping. The datto’s wife 
was a dish-faced shrew who had thus far 
prevented his taking another wife, so his 
household was considered a safe harbor 
for the girl. 

Three mornings after Jeffol’s departure 
for Bangao we woke to find Levison 
among us. He had come in during the 
night, alone, in a power-yawl piled high 
with wooden cases. 

Levison was a monster, in size and 
appearance. Six and a half feet high he 
stood and at a little distance you took 
him for a man of medium height. There 
were three hundred pounds of him bulging 
his clothes if there was an ounce—not 
counting the hair, which was an item. He 
was black hair all over. It bushed out 
from above his low forehead to the nape 
of his neck, ran over his eyes in a straight 
thick bar, and sprouted from ears and 
great beaked nose. Below his half-hidden 
dark eyes, black hair bearded his face with 
a ten-inch tangle, furred his body like a 
bear’s, padded his shoulders and arms and 
legs, and lay in thick patches on fingers 
and toes. 

He hadn’t many clothes on when I 
paddled out to the yawl to get acquainted, 
and what he had were too small for him. 
His shirt was split in a dozen places and 
the sleeves were gone. His pants-legs 
were torn off at the knees. He looked like 
a hair-mattress coming apart—only there 
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was nothing limp or loose about the body 
inside of the hair. He was as agile as an 
acrobat. This was the first time I had 
seen him, although I recognized him on 
sight from what I had heard in Manila the 
year before. He bore a sweet reputation. 

“Hello, Levison,”’ I greeted him as | 
came alongside. ‘Welcome to our little 
paradise.” 

He scowled down at me, from hat to 
shoes and back, and then nodded his 
immense head. 


“T’m not,” I denied, climbing over the 
side. “I never heard of the fellow, and 
I’m innocent of whatever he did. My 
name is Peters and I’m not even distantly 
related to any other Peters.” 

_He laughed and produced a bottle of 


gin. 


HE village was a double handful of 

thatched huts set upon piles where 
the water could wash under them when 
the tide was in, back in a little cove shel- 
tered by a promontory that pointed 
toward Celebes. Levison built his house 
—a large one with three rooms—out near 
the tip of this point, beside the ruins of 
the old Spanish block-house. I spent a 
lot of time out there with him. He was a 
hard man to get along with, a thoroughly 
disagreeable companion, but he had gin— 
real gin and plenty of it—and I was tired 
of nipa and samshu. He thought | 
wasn’t afraid of him, and that error made 
it easier for me to handle him. 

There was something queer about this 
Levison. He was as strong as three men 
and a vicious brute all the way through, 
but not with the honest brutality of a 
strong man. He was like a mean kid who, 
after being tormented by larger boys, 
suddenly finds himself among smaller 
ones. It used to puzzle me. For instance, 
old Muda stumbled against him once on 
the path into the jungle. You or I would 
simply have pushed the clumsy old beg- 
gar out of the way, or perhaps, if we hap- 
pened to be carrying a grouch at the time, 
knocked him out of the way. Levison 
picked him up and did something to his 
legs. Muda had to be carried back to his 
hut, and he never succeeded in walking 
after that. 

The Moros called Levison the Hairy 
One (Ber-Bulu), and, because he was big 
and strong and rough, they were afraid of 
him and admired him tremendously. 

It was less than a week after his arrival 
when he brought Dinihari home with him. 
I was in his house when they came in. 

“Get out, Peters,” he said. “This is 
my dam’ honeymoon.” 

I looked at the girl. She was all dimples 
and crinkled nose—tickled silly. 

“Go easy,” I advised the hairy man. 
Br belongs to Jeffol, and he’s a tough 
lade” 

“I know,” he sneered through his 
beard. “I’ve heard all about him. The 
hell with him!” 

“You’re the doctor. Give me a bottle 
of gin to drink to you with and [’Il run 
along.” 

I got the gin. 


I WAS with Levison and the girl when 
Jeffol came back from Bangao. I was 
sprawled on a divan. On the other side 
of the room the hairy man was tilted back 
in a chair, talking. Dinihari sat on the 
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Levison was a monster in size and appearance. Six and a half feet he stood; there were three hundred pounds of him—not counting 
Below his half-hidden dark eyes, black hair bearded his face in 
The Colt in Jeffol's hand was too large and too steady 


Dinihari was the only one of us who moved 


the hair, which was an item. He was black hair all over. 
a ten-inch tangle and furred his body like a bear's. 


for even a monster like Levison to jump at. 


floor at his feet, twisted round to look up 
into his face with adoring eyes. She was 
a happy brown girl. Why not? Didn’t 
she have the strongest man on the island 
—the strongest man in the whole archi- 
pelago? And in addition to his strength, 
wasn’t he as hairy as a wanderoo, in a land 
where men hadn’t much hair on face and 
body? 

Then the door whipped open and Jeffol 
came in. His eyes were red over black. 
He wasn’t at home in Christianity yet, so 
he cursed Levison with Mohammedan 
curses. They are good enough up to a 
certain point, but the climax—usually 


pig—falls a bit flat on western ears. Jeffol 
did well. But he would have done better 
if he had come in with his knives in his 
hands instead of in his twisted sarong. 
The hairy man’s chair came down 
squate on its legs and he got across the 
room—sooner than you would think. 
Jeffol managed to loosen a kris and ripped 
one of Levison’s arms from elbow to 
wrist. Then the Moro was through. 
Levison was too big, too strong, for him— 
swept him up, cuffed weapons out of hand 
and sarong, took him by arm and thigh 
and chucked him out of the door. 
Dinihari? Her former lord’s body 


hadn’t thudded on the ground below—a 
nasty drop with the tide out—before she 
was bending over Levison’s hairy arm, 
kissing the bleeding slit. 

Jeffol was laid up for a week with a 
twisted shoulder and bruised back. I 
dropped in to see him once, but he wasn’t 
very cordial. He seemed to think I should 
have done something. His mother—old 
toothless Ca’bi—chased me out as soon 
as she saw me, so my visit didn’t last 
long. She was a proper old witch. 

The village buzzed for a day or two, 
but nothing happened. If Jeffol hadn’t 
gone Christian there might have been 
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trouble; but most of the Moros held his 
desertion of the faith against him, and 
looked on the loss of Dinihari as just 
punishment. Those who were still Chris- 
tians were too tame a lot to help Jeffol. 
His brother the datto washed his hands 
of the affair, which was just as well, since 
he couldn’t have done anything anyway. 
He wasn’t any too fond of Jeffol—had 
always been a bit envious of him—and he 
decided that in giving up the girl at the 
missionary’s request, Jeffol had surren- 
dered ownership, and that she could stay 
with Levison if she wished. Apparently 
she did so wish. 

Langworthy went to see Levison. I 
heard of it a few minutes later and paddled 
like mad out to the house. If the mission- 
ary was going to be smeared up I wanted 
to see it. I didn’t like the man. But I 
was too late. He came out just as I got 
there, and he limped a little. I never 
found out what happened. I asked Levi- 
son, but if he had done all the things he 
told me the missionary wouldn’t have 
left standing up: The house wasn’t upset, 
and Levison didn’t have any marks that 
showed through his hair, so it couldn’t 
have been much of a row. 

Jeffol’s faith in Christianity as a sub- 
stitute for an anting-anting must have 
been weakened by this new misfortune, 
but Langworthy succeeded in holding 
him, though he had to work night and day 
to do it. They were together all of the 
time—Langworthy usually talking, Jeffol 
sulking. 

“Jeftol’s up and about,” I told Levison 
one day. “Better watch your step. He’s 
shifty, and he’s got good pirate blood in 
him.” 

“Pirate blood be damned!” said Levi- 
son. “He’s a nigger and I can handle a 
dozen of him.” 

I let it go at that. 


"THOSE were good days in the house out 
on the point. The girl was a brown 
lump of happiness. She worshipped het 
big hair-matted beast of a man, made a 
god of him. She’d look at him for hour 
after hour with black eyes that had halle- 
lujahs in them. If he was asleep when I 
went out there, she’d use the word beradu 
when she told me so—a word supposed to 
be sacred to the sleep of royalty. 

Levison, swept up in this adoration that 
was larger than he, became almost mellow 
for days at a time; and even when he 
relapsed into normal viciousness now and 
then he was no crueler to her than a Moro 
would have been. And there were times 
when he became almost what she thought 
him. I remember one night: We were all 
three fairly drunk—Levison and I on gin, 
the girl, drunker than either of us, on love. 
She had reached up and buried her brown 
fists in his beard, a trick she was fond of. 

“Hold on!” he cried, kicking his chair 
away and standing up. 

He reared up his head, lifting her from 
the floor, and spun round, whirling her 
through the air like a kid swinging on a 
May-pole. Silly, maybe. But in the 
yellow lamplight, his beaked nose and 
laughing red mouth above the black 
beard to which her fists clung, her smooth 
brown body slanting through the air in a 
ripple of gay waist and sarong, there was a 
wild magnificence to them. He was a real 
giant that moment. 

But it’s hard for me to remember him 
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that way: my last picture of him is the 
one that sticks. I got it the night of 
Jeffol’s second call. 

He came in late, popping through the 
door with a brand-new service Colt in one 
hand and a kris in the other. At his heels 
trotted old Ca’bi, his mother, followed by 
broken-nosed Jokanain and a mean little 
runt named Unga. The old woman 
carried a bundle of something tied up in 
nipa leaves, Jokanain swung a_ heavy 
barong, and Unga held an ancient blunder- 
buss. 

I started up from where I was sitting 
cross-legged on the floor. 

Unga centered the blunderbuss on me. 

“Diam dudok!”’ 

I sat still. Blunderbusses are wicked, 
and Unga had lost twelve dollars Mex to 
me three nights before. 

Levison had jerked to his feet, and then 
he stopped. The Colt in Jeffol’s hand was 
too large and too steady for even a mon- 
ster like Levison to jump at. Dinihari 
was the only one of us who moved. She 
flung herself between Jeffol and Levison, 
but the Moro swept her out of the way 
with his left arm, swept her over into a 
corner without taking eyes or gun from 
the hairy man. 

Old Ca’bi hobbled across the floor and 
peeped into each of the other rooms. 

“Mari,” she croaked from the sleeping- 
room door. 

Step by step Jeffol drove Levison across 
the room and through that door, Ca’bi 
going in with them. The door closed and 
Unga, holding me with the blunderbuss, 
put his back against it. 

Dinihari sprang up and dashed toward 
him. Jokanain caught her from behind 
and flung her into her corner again. 
Beyond the door Levison roared out 
oaths. Ca’bi’s voice cackled excitedly in 
answering oaths, and in orders to her son. 
Bind (ikat) and naked (telanjang) were 
the only words I could pick out of the din. 
Then Levison’s voice choked off into 
silence, and no sound at all came from the 
sleeping-room. 

In our room there was no motion. 
Dinihari sat still in her corner, staring at 
her feet. Unga and Jokanain were two 
ugly statues against two doors. The 
chatter of flying foxes busy among the 
cottonwoods and the rustling of thatch in 
a breeze heavy with the stink of drying 
tripang were the only things you could 
hear. 

I had a dull, end-of-the-road feeling. 
A Moro is a simple son of nature. When 
he finds himself so placed that he can kill, 
he usually kills. Otherwise, it runs in his 
head, of what use is the power? It’s a sort 
of instinct for economy. I suspected that 
Levison, gagged, was being cut, in the 
Moro fashion, into very small bits; and, 
while my death might be less elaborate, I 
didn’t doubt that it too was on the cards. 
You don’t last long among the Moros 
once you let them get the bulge on you. 
If not tonight, some young buck will cut 
you down tomorrow night, just because he 
knows he can do it. 

Half an hour or more went by slower 
than you would think it could. My 
nerves began bothering me: fear taking 
the form of anger at the suspended acti- 
vity of the trap | was in; impatience to 
see the end and get it over with. 

I had a gun under my shirt. If I could 
snake it out and pot Unga, then I had a 
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chance of shooting it out with Jeffol and 
Jokanain. If I wasn’t fast enough, Unga 
would turn loose the blunderbuss and 
blow me and the wall behind me out into 
the Celebes Sea, all mixed up so you 
couldn’t say which was which. But even 
that was better than passing out without 
trying to take anybody with me. 


OWEVER, there was still gin in the 

bottle beside me, and it would make 
the going easier if I could get it inme. | 
experimented with a slowly reaching hand. 
Unga said nothing, so I picked up the 
bottle and took a long drink, leaving one 
more in it—a stirrup cup, you might say. 
As I took the bottle down from my 
mouth, feet pattered in the next room, 
and old Ca’bi came squeezing out of the 
door, her mouth spread from ear to ear in 
a she-devil’s grin. 

“Panggil orang-orang,” 
Jokanain, and he went out. 

I put the last of the gin down my 
throat. If I were going to move, it would 
have to be before the rest of the village 
got here. I set the empty bottle down and 
scratched my chin, which brought my 
right hand within striking distance of my 
gun. 

Then Levison bellowed out like a bull 
gone mad—a bellow that rattled the floor- 
timbers in their rattan lashings. Jeffol, 
without his Colt, came tumbling back- 
ward through the door, upsetting Unga. 
The blunderbuss exploded, blowing the 
roof wide open. In the confusion I got my 
gun out—and almost dropped it. 

Levison stood in the doorway—but my 
God! 

He was as big as ever—they hadn't 
whittled any of him away—but he was 
naked, and without a hair on him any- 
where. His skin, where it wasn’t blue 
with ropemarks, was baby-pink and 
chafed. They had shaved him clean. 

My gaze went up to his head, and I got 
another shock. Every hair had been 
scraped off or plucked out, even to his 
eyebrows, and his naked head sat upon 
his immense body like a pimple. There 
wasn’t a quart of it. There was just 
enough to hold his big beaked nose and his 
ears, which stood out like palm leaves now 
that they weren’t supported by_ hair. 
Below his loose mouth, his chin was 
nothing but a sloping down into his burly 
throat, and the damned thing trembled 
like a hurt baby’s. His eyes, not shadowed 
now by shaggy brows, were weak and 
poppy. A gorilla with a mouse’s head 
wouldn’t have looked any funnier than 
Levison without his hair; and the anger 
that purpled him made him look sillier 
still. No wonder he had hidden himself 
behind whiskers! 

Dinihari was the first to laugh—a rip- 
pling peal of pure amusement. Then | 
laughed, and Unga and Jeffol. But it 
wasn’t our laughter that beat Levison. 
We could only have goaded him into 
killing us. Old Ca’bi turned the trick. 
The laughter of an old woman is a thing 
to say prayers against, and Ca’bi was very 
old. 

She pointed a finger at Levison and 
screeched over it with a glee that was 
hellish. Her shriveled gums writhed in 
her open mouth, as if convulsed with 
mirth of their own, her scrawny. throat 
swelled and she hopped up and down on 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Conserving the Covered Wagon 


Shall We Save Parts of the Far Western Wilderness 


From Soft ‘‘Improvements’'? 
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NE evening I was talking to a 
settler in one of those irrigated 
valleys that stretch like a green 
ribbon across the colorful 
wastes of southern Arizona. He was 
showing me his farm, and he was proud of 
it. Broad acres of alfalfa bloom, fields of 
ripening grain, and a dip and a sweep of 
laden orchards redolent of milk and honey, 
all created with the labor of his own hands. 
Over in one corner I noticed a little patch 
of the original desert, an island of sandy 
hillocks, sprawling mesquite trees, with a 
giant cactus stark against the sky, 
and musical with the sunset whistle 


By Aldo Leopold 


Author of: Pioneers and Gullies 


Saturday morning he stands like a god, 
directing the wheels of industry that have 
dominion over the earth. Saturday after- 
noon he is playing golf on a kindly green- 
sward. Saturday evening he may tilla 
homely garden or he may turn a button 
and direct the mysteries of the firmament 
to bring him the words and songs and 


Motor cars and highways are of 
course the very instruments which have 
restored to millions of city dwellers 
their contact with the land and with 
nature. For this reason and to this 

extent they are a benefaction to mankind. 
But even a benefaction can be carried too 
far. It was one of Shakespeare’s charac- 
ters who said: 
“For Virtue, grown into a pleurisy 
Dies of its own too-much.” 


To my mind the Good Roads Move- 
ment has become a Good Roads 
Mania; it has grown into a pleurisy. 








of quail. “Why don’t you clear and 
level that too, and complete your 
farm?” I asked, secretly fearing 
he intended to do so. 

“Oh, that’s for my boys—a sample 
of what I made the farm out of,” 
he replied quietly. There was no 
further explanation. I might com- 
prehend his idea, or think him a 
fool, as I chose. 

I chose to think him a very wise 
man—wise beyond his kind and his 





generation. That little patch of 
untamed desert enormously in- 
creased the significance of his 


achievement, and conversely, his 
achievement enormously increased 
the significance of the little patch. 
He was handing down to his sons 
not only a piece of real estate, but 
a Romance written upon the oldest 
of all books, the land. The Ro- 
mance of The March of Empire. 

It set me to thinking. Our fathers 
set great store by this Winning of 
the West, but what do we know 
about it? Many of us have never 
seen what it was won from. And 








Wild Geese 


By Ethel Romig Fuller 


I saw a gypsy caravan 
Careening swiftly by; 

A nomad fleet vignetted 
Against a silver sky. 


They passed in strange formation— 
Ebon wedge-shape bars; 
Signaling the amber moon, 
Steering by the stars. 


In their barbaric chanteys, 
Ringing wild and free, 

Were all the songs I cannot sing 
And all their poignancy. 


We are building good roads to give 
the rancher access to the city, 
which is good, and to give the city 
dweller access to recreation in the 
forests and mountains, which is 
good, but we now, out of sheer 
momentum, are thrusting more and 
ever more roads into every little re- 
maining patch of wilderness, which 
in many cases is sheer stupidity. 
For by so doing we are cutting off, 
irrevocably and forever, our national 
contact with the Covered Wagon 
days. 

Pick up any outdoor magazine 
and the chances are that on the first 
page you will find an article describ- 
ing the adventures of some well-to- 
do sportsman who has been to 
Alaska, or British Columbia, or 
Africa, or Siberia in search of wilder- 
ness and the life and hardy sports 
that go with it. He has pushed to 
the Back of Beyond, and he tells of 
it with infinite zest. It has been his 
Big Adventure. Why? Because he 
brought home the tusk of an ele- 
phant or the hide of a brown bear? 
No, fundamentally no. Rather 











how much less will the next genera- 





tion know? If we think we are going 

to learn by cruising round the moun- 

tains in a Ford, we are largely deceiving 
ourselves. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the days of the “Free Tourist 
Campground—Wood and Water Fur- 
nished,” and the Covered Wagon Days. 


“We pitched our tents where the buffalo feed, 
Unheard of streams were our flagons; 
And we sowed our sons like the apple seed 
In the trail of the prairie wagons.” 





Yes—sowed them so thick that tens of 
thousands are killed each year trying to 
keep out of the way of each other’s 
motors. Is this thickness necessarily a 
blessing to the sons? Perhaps. But not 
an unmixed blessing. For those who are 
so inclined, we might at least preserve a 
sample of the Covered Wagon Life. For 
after all, the measure of civilization is in 
its contrasts. A modern city is a national 
asset, not because the citizen has planted 
his iron heel on the breast of nature, but 
because of the different kinds of man his 
control over nature has enabled him to be. 


deeds of all the nations. And if, once in a 
while, he has the opportunity to flee the 
cy, throw a diamond hitch upon a pack- 
mule, and disappear into the wilderness 
of the Covered Wagon Days, he is just 
that much more civilized than he would 
be without the opportunity. It makes 
him one more kind of a man—a pioneer. 


W: do not realize how many Americans 
have an instinctive craving for the 
wilderness life, or how valuable to the 
Nation has been their opportunity of exer- 
cising that instinct, because up to this time 
the opportunity has been automatically 
supplied. Little patches of Covered Wagon 
wilderness have persisted at the very 
doors of our cities. But now these little 
patches are being wiped out at a rate 
which takes one’s breath away. And the 
thing that is wiping them out 1s the motor 
car and the motor highway. It is of these, 
their uses and their abuses, that I would 
speak. 





because he has proved himself to 
be still another kind of man than 
his friends gave him credit for. He has 
been, if only for one fleeting month, a 
pioneer, and met the test. He has justi- 
fied the Blood of the Conquerors. 

But have these well-to-do travelers in 
foreign wilds a monopoly on the Covered 
Wagon blood? Here is the point of the 
whole matter. They have not. In every 
village and in every city suburb and in 
every skyscraper are dozens of the self- 
same blood. But they lack the oppor- 
tunity. It is the opportunity, not the 
desire, on which the well-to-do are coming 
to have a monopoly. And the reason is 
the gradually increasing destruction of 
the nearby wilderness by good roads, 
The American of moderate means can not 
go to Alaska, or Africa, or British Colum- 
bia. He must seek his big adventure in 
the nearby wilderness, or go without it. 

Ten years ago, for instance, there were 
five big regions in the National Forests 
of Arizona and New Mexico where the 
(Continued on page 56) 
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North of the W orld 


By Albert Richard Wetjen 


Author of: Maura 


N the shelter of the weedy 

reef four oysters lived. A 

mile to the east, above the 

water surface, brooded North 
Devon Island. Beyond that, 
over the rim of the horizon, lay Green- 
land. To the south the waters of Lan- 
caster Sound were afire with the sun. 
Further south massed Canada. Beyond 
that all the world. 

Food was plentiful in the Arctic cur- 
rents. Wherefore the oysters gaped wide 
and were growing fat. From their pearly 
lips the glimmer of the day above was 
vaguely reflected. It was summer in the 
north and the oysters were at peace with 
the world. 

Then came the starfish, all five arms of 
him, squeezing through an_ incredibly 
small opening in the reef wall. When he 
reached the sea floor he glided toward the 
oysters. All his arms quivered as the tiny 
sucking-feet on their undersides gripped 
and let go. He could move with equal 
ease in any direction and over any sur- 
face, smooth, shiny, soft or rough. Where- 
fore he did not balk when he reached the 
steep rock slope whereon the fattest of the 
oysters lived. 

The oyster’s lips met with a snap, like 
the lips of a suddenly angry man. Iron 
shell met the starfish’s soft feet. Inside 
his armor the oyster chuckled and went to 
sleep. The starfish started work. All his 
forefathers before him had met with and 
overcome the problem of the closed 
oyster. 

The starfish clamped two arms tightly 
on the bottom of the oyster, two arms 
tightly on the top, the sucking feet weld- 
ing into the shell. The remaining arm 
groped about the rock, found a hole, slid 
in and held fast. It looked as though the 
oyster’s lips were cutting into the star- 
fish’s middle, doubling him up like a jack- 
knife. 

The starfish tensed. The oyster awoke. 
The starfish started to flatten himself out, 
his arms still tight on the shell. Strain 
ached the oyster’s valve muscles. Grimly 
he held his lips shut. And grimly the star- 
fish waited. Enormous the strain the 
oyster could stand for a short while. But 
the steady long pull was beyond him. He 
was like a sprinter, worn out in a long 
race. 

The sea life moved on about them. 
Time passed. There were births and wars 
and deaths and migrations in the weed of 
the reef. The silt of the sea floor held its 
spawn or gave it up, absorbed dead mat- 
ter, flung up gases. The weed swayed to 
mystic impulses. But the two on the rock 
took no heed. 

Then the oyster gaped. For him it was 
the end. The starhsh did not relax. He 
knew better than to let go. The lips 
would snap shut again if he did. So he 
‘retained his grip and performed a miracle 

‘instead. He turned his stomach inside 
out. 

This was necessary. Not only was his 
mouth far too small to swallow the fat 
oyster, but also it could not reach the 
tender meat without the arms slipping 
somewhat. Wherefore the starfish ejected 


his baggy organ, wrapped it round the 
oyster, drew it back inside himself again 
and glided off the rock. The glimmer of 
the day above was now reflected back 
from two empty shells. 

A pulse beat through the water. Mys- 
terious new currents swayed the weed. 
One moment, except for the tiny life, 
there was peace. Then lean shapes filled 
space, darting, plunging, rising. Un- 
broken water boiled; the weeds danced 
alarmingly. Many things scuttled back 
to their holes. Spirals of silt rose and 
swayed and fell. Twenty, twenty-five, 
nearly thirty sea unicorns rioted about. 

The starfish had almost reached the silt 
and safety beneath it when jaws clamped 
over him. A rush and the bull Narwhal 
was rising up to the surface, gulping the 
starfish as he went. The ends of two 
arms, chopped off in the clamping process, 
drifted to the silt and wriggled under it. 
They would grow into two complete star- 
fish later on. 


THE Narwhal’s ivory lance broke water, 
gleamed in the afternoon sun, shower- 
ing spray as it cut down and the bull 
dived again. 

His body length was just twelve feet. 
His short, round head boasted only two 
teeth, both in the ppper jaw and lying 
horizontally side by side. But the right 
tooth was not, or rather it was hidden 
deep in a bony socket in the jaw. The 
left tooth was just seven feet six inches 
long, a splendid ivory lance, stretching 
rigidly before his snout, slithering away 
to a point. The round surface was 
grooved with sunken spirals that faded 
toward the end. 

The sea unicorn’s shoulder paddles, 
(once they were his forest legs), were small 
and flat and broad. Dorsal fin he had 
none, unlike his whale cousins. His skin 
was gray on top, shading to white under- 
neath. Swift he was, supple he was, one 
of the great whale family, the most gentle 
possibly of them all. 

There were twenty-two cows in the 
school gamboling off North Devon. The 
rest were bulls and calves. The bull who 
had eaten the starfish was the eldest and 
the leader. The younger bulls had not 
such long lances, were not so swift or 
supple or strong—yet. The females 
were sleek creatures, soft-eyed, gentle, 
good-humored. Lances they none, 
their two solitary teeth still being in the 
jaw sockets, useless, never developing as 
in the case of the bulls. Some of the males 
had both teeth protruding into lances, but 
they were far in the minority. 

As the herd gamboled near the reef 
some of the bulls crossed lances in play, 
as men cross foils to fence. They scratched 
each other’s sides on occasion with the 
ivory points and slapped gently with their 
paddles he cows were more sedate, 
swimming straightl rding the calves, 
picking up small crustacea, occasionally 


« 


a frightened cod. The big bull in 
the lead found a cuttle-fish under 
a weed bed, farther inshore, and 
poked him out with his ivory 
lance, devouring him despite his 
writhing arms and little snapping beaks. 

When dusk fell the school swung 
round in a great curve and made for deep 
water again. The rising stars found it 
furrowing the surface nearly ten miles off- 
shore and diving anon in a_roly-poly 
fashion after the manner of porpoise 
round a ship’s bow. Their backs shone 
wetly as they curved over and went 
down; the bulls’ lances gleamed wetly as 
they rose and broke water. 

“Wonderful,” said the explorer as he 
leaned over the bow of his dipping brig 
and sketched rapidly on a pad he rested 
on the rail. he brig had just come 
through Lancaster Sound and was making 
for Eureka Sound where she would 
anchor. ‘The explorer was to survey 
Grinnel Land that year and gather data 
on the sea floor of the coast. ‘‘Wonder- 
ful,” he said again as the lances came up, 
went over in a magnificent curve and dis- 
appeared. 

The brig went on, leaving the Narwhals 
behind. But some of the old whaling 
men on the fo’c’s’le-head felt their har- 
poon hands tingle. For Narwhal tusks 
brought money in the seaport grog shops. 
= there was some oil under the grayish 
skin. 

The Killers found the school at dawn. 
Three of the savage little toothed whales 
cornered it in a little bay on the coast of 
a tiny unnamed island. First the sea 
unicorns tried to flee, but swift as they 
were the Killers were swifter. In point of 
fact the Killers were the fastest things in 
the waters. So the unicorns, whose 
cousins they were, crowded into the little 
bay at the last and grew afraid. 

The Killers made sport, diving under 
the school, leaping about it, circling. 
Their forty odd ivory teeth glistened in 
the red dawn. Their sleek black backs 
curved over the swells. Spray flew 
whitely. The Narwhal bulls ringed the 
cows and waited uneasily, their lances 
pointing outward, a menacing ivory 
fence. The cows huddled together and 
made a curious little whining noise. 

The Killers tired. One drove in, all 
fourteen feet of him, great jaws gaping, 
the water boiling where he had been. 
The bull leader lunged savagely. The 
Killer flipped to one side carelessly, ap- 
peared to yawn, ripped as he went by and 
plowed through the defenseless cows. 
The other Killers came. 


THE startled school broke up, fled in 
all directions. The bulls lunged, down- 
smacked with their paddles, furiously 
tried to divert the attack. But the Killers 
were lords of the sea, conquerors of the 
mighty sulphur-bottom whale and _ the 
giant sperm, the monster white bone 
shark and the acre-large squid. Nar- 
whals were play. 

Half the school escaped to seaward, 
plunging frantically north. Most of the 

(Continued on page 58) 
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The Open Road 
is Calling 
By Walter V. Woehlke 
ENCE again the most remarkable 


phenomenon of modern American 
life is about to burst into bloom. Already 
the vanguard is tuning up the car, trying 
out new positions for the folded camping 


equipment on the running-board con- 
tainer, studying maps and looking up 
road information. For there is no doubt 
that the coming summer will see more of 
America’s population moving on rubber 
tires for longer distances than ever before. 

Nothing like it has been seen in the 
world since the days when drouth forced 
whole peoples to migrate west and south 
from the plains of Central Asia. Since Attila 
and Tamerlahe led their hordes across the 
Urals, men, women and children, horses, 
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cattle and tents, fire, sword and dagger, 
there has been no shifting of populations 
like unto that which now takes place 
annually between the Atlantic and the 


Pacific. In fact, there has never been 
anything like it in history, for this is no 
forced movement to find new homes by 
conquest; those who take to the open road 
on rubber tires do so voluntarily, with no 
object except to see the country and enjoy 
themselves, returning home when the 
cloak-and-suit salesmen begin to show 
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spring styles. Formerly this careless and mechanic, of merchant and farmer, of Only the keeper of the antiquated, dirty 
sightseeing was the privilege of the rich conductor and banker round the yellow hotel, the owner of the fly-specked res- 


and of the hobo; today a million families 
make use of the car and the municipal 


| camp to get acquainted at first hand and 
) low cost with the huge country that is 


our joint inheritance. 

It’s a wonderful thing, this endless 
procession of heavily loaded cars going 
east and going west, going south and 
going north; it is even more remarkable to 
watch the nightly gathering of millionaire 


flames of a thousand camp fires. They 
are seeing one another not as bankers and 
mechanics but as men. The East is seeing 
the West and the North is getting inti- 
mately acquainted with the South; the 
financier is learning the viewpoint of the 
wage earner, and the salaried man listens 
with an open mind to the troubles of the 
manufacturer, all meeting on the’common 
level of the public camp. 


taurant in whose kitchen good new mate- 
tial is ruined in the process of so-called 
cooking, only they curse the camp ground 
that robs them of their victims. But 
those whose rooms are clean, comfortable 
and neat, who sell service with a smile and 
set a table that pleases the sharpened out- 
doors appetite, they are reaping a growing 
harvest out of the pockets of the gasoline 
Ishmaelites. (Continued on page 77) 
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INTERESTING WESTERNERS 





She Bobs Goat Hair 
He Lives a Dog's Life 





His Summer Home is a Glacier 


Her Shecialty is Wild Game 








An Expert in Mohair 
FEW years ago Mrs. F. A. Pierce 


lived in the backwoods of western 
Oregon where she looked after a 
small flock of Angoras while her 
husband worked in a nearby sawmill. The 
goats were more easily taken care of than 
sheep but were not much more profitable. 
Hearing of a non-shedding strain of 


Angoras which had been imported into 
New Mexico from South Africa, Mrs. 
Pierce bought ten of them. The neigh- 


bors laughed skeptically at the idea of any much as common mohair fleeces were 


goat retaining its hair from year to year, 
like a human being. All the new Angoras, 
however, proved to be non-shedders but 
one, the year-old fleece of which weighed 
seven pounds and sold for thirty cents a 
pound—$z.10. Seven of the new goats 
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The role of lady's maid and barber to a flock of pure-bred Angoras has been profitable 
for Mrs. F. A. Pierce. Their fleece is “golden” in returns, as much as $1,143 


having been realized from sale and hair of two animals. 


“Dodo” won a 


world prize for longest and finest mohair. ‘Le Bon,” pictured, had 


a $323 fleece when his hair m 


easured thirty-seven inches 


— 


were sheared a few months later and their 


extra long hair sold for $2 a pound. The Ff 


fleeces averaged $13 each—six times as 


bringing. 

By this time the neighbors had quit 
laughing and were interestedly watching 
the goat lady’s work. One of her new 
animals sheared fourteen pounds of two- 
year mohair and the other sixteen pounds, 


These fleeces brought $27.50 and $54.50. 


This made a total cash revenue of $175 
from ten goats in two years, besides ten 
fine kids. One of the kids, ““Teddy,”’ sold 
for $300, after producing an $81 two-year 
fleece. Another, “Dodo,” brought the 
same price the following year when at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition his fleece won 
first prize for containing the longest and 
finest mohair in the world. It was grown 


in forty-three months, weighed twenty- 


two and a half pounds, and the longest 
hairs measured forty-one and _ one-half 
inches. This fleece sold for $372, making 
the total receipts from Dodo, including 
prize money, $762. 

When a woman can make $1,143 from 
two small goats it is easy to see she is on 
the road to financial independence. With 
this sum and other long mohair money the 
Pierces moved out of the “sticks” and 
bought a small place at Freshwater, Cal- 
ifornia, near Eureka, in order to give 
their children the advantage of good 
schools. 

“We are running one hundred and fifty 
Angoras on shares at Shower’s Pass, 


seventy-five miles back in the mountains, © 


keeping only a dozen or so of our best 
non-shedders at the home place,” relates 
Mrs. Pierce. “In order to prove I could 
grow and sell another fleece similar to 
Dodo’s I produced Le Bon, from whom 
last summer I sheared a twenty-eight- 
pound three-year fleece and sold it for 
$323. It contained twenty-two and 
three-quarters pounds of hair twenty to 
thirty-seven inches long, one pound 
eighteen inches, two pounds sixteen 
inches and two pounds under sixteen 
inches.” 

Mrs. Pierce explains that her goats 
require little in the way of food and 
shelter, but if they suffer from sickness or 
lack of provender there will be a weak 
place in the fiber which was formed at 
that particular time. Mohair grows an 
inch a month. Before producing an extra 
long fleece the kid fleece should be 
removed. 

Taking care of very long mohair 
requires considerable time and patience. 
Each ringlet must be carefully pulled 


apart in order to prevent matting to- 7 


gether. Before the hair reaches the ground 
it is braided and tied over the animal’s 
back, while the short hair under the belly 
and between the legs is clipped off. A 
yard-square canvas cover is tied over the 
goat’s back to protect the hair from 
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brush. Once a year the goats are dipped 
) ® and washed. In regions where there is 
S © much rain and mud it is necessary to keep 
. the animals in a clean dry barn during 
the winter to prevent the fleeces from 
becoming soiled. ' 
Extra long mohair is used principally 
aaee © for making switches to replace or supple- 
© ment head covering. The best mohair is 
so fine, soft and wavy and has such a 
=e beautiful luster it is difficult to distinguish 
: it from human hair. Women whose hair 
‘and their © is short and thin regard this product as 
ind. The § well named—“mo’ hair.” 
omes “Growing extra long mohair is pecu- 
“ces were | jiarly a woman’s work,” declares Mrs. 
_ © Pierce. “My daughter Emily and I work 
had quit [ot it odd times and find the occupation 
watching easy, interesting and profitable. 
her new “Tt is little short of a crime to permit 
$ of two- our forests to grow up in weeds, vines and 
n pounds. |) brush, making them veritable fire traps 
d $54.50, F when they might be kept clean with 
> of $175 Angoras. Not only would this good work 


sides ten cost nothing but the goats would return a 
dy,” sold F profit. Seeds of forage plants should be 




















two-year sown on our burned-over timber lands 
ught the and the weeds and brush kept down with 
en at the Angoras until the grass gets established, 
nore when the land will make the finest kind of 
gest and | cheep and cattle pasture. Angoras also 
an Gr0WE could be used with advantage to help 
twenty- | clean up the millions of acres of cut-over 
longest FF coast lands. In this locality they yield 
one-half six-pound fleeces, compared to three 
making | pounds in New Mexico and Arizona. 
ncluding “Teachers of agriculture in the elemen- 
tary schools should encourage their pupils 
43 from to form goat clubs. Angoras make the 
he is on BF nicest pets imaginable, are easily cared 
>. With FF for and yield a good cash profit.” 
ney the O. H. BaRNHILL. 
cs” and & 
er, Cal- & CG VY 
to give © ' “ae #:: aie 
of oa : Life to Him is a Dog s Life 
. ff ECAUSE a boy loved a dog with a love 
nd fifty which outlasted childish grief and 
s_ Pass, remained with him through many years of 
intains, hardships and privation, that boy who 
ur best once trudged for miles each week at the 
relates side of a faithful shaggy dog named 
I could : Prince, hitched to a heavy load of laundry, 
ular to "is now the owner of the largest dog hos- 
Whom fF pital in the Rocky Mountains. Countless 
y-eight- numbers of persons bring their pets to his 
| it for finely equipped establishment, for there 
o and F they are sure of the most skilful surgical 
nty to | and medical attention obtainable and 
pound ) they also know that the doctor and his 
aces wife have their hearts and souls in their 
sixteen work. 
From dawn until late into the night this 
goats kindly man, A. A. Hermann, D. V. S., of 
d and Denver, Colorado, uses his trained mind 
ee and skilled hands to alleviate the suffering 


of dogs and does everything humanly 










ned at possible to save for some little boy or man 
ws an § or woman a beloved pet. 
a extra It was a long time ago when Prince 
Id be became too sick to pull the load of wash- 
: ing which the boy’s mother had just 
nohair finished. At once the boy hastened to the 
tence. Ff only “horse doctor” in the neighborhood. 
pulled | But the man knew nothing about the 
1g to” F diseases of dogs and could not help. 
round Prince died. ‘The boy, brokenhearted, 
pals resolved that some way he would learn 
pelle how to help dogs just as much as doctors 
. , help human beings. 
_— Without money, young Hermann as 





soon as he had finished high school 
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A. A. Hermann wanted to be a physician and surgeon to dogs. Nothing else would do. 
So he put himself through a veterinary college course by tackling any old 
grimy task he could get, built upa busy practise and has achieved 
his pet ambition—a fine up-to-the-minute dog hospital 


entered the State Agricultural College of 
Colorado to study veterinary surgery. 
By arising at three in the morning to do 
janitor work, by washing dishes for sixty- 
five students at a boarding club, by assist- 
ing with a family washing, housecleaning 
on Saturdays, repairing bicycles and doing 
every odd job he could find, the boy with 
the memory of his pet dog ever before 
him earned money enough to send him- 
self through college and thus finished the 
required course of study. It was a proud 
day when he hung out his shingle. 

That was thirteen years ago and in the 
little Colorado town in which he opened 
his first office business at the outset was 
very slow. People in those days were 
wont to scoff at “dog doctors.” But 
gradually reports spread of the work 
which the alert little man was doing. In 
several instances he saved the lives of 
pets after older and more experienced 
veterinarians had declared they could not 
live. Month by month his practise grew 
until it became necessary for him to move 
into the city in order to be nearer his 
patients. Soon, however, larger quarters 





were needed and Dr. Hermann’s dream 
was at last realized when he opened his 
own new hospital costing thousands of 
dollars. Cream pressed bricks set in black 
mortar and topped with an asbestos 
shingle roof form the administration 
building with doctor’s quarters, waiting 
and rest room, office, operating room, diet 
kitchen and bathroom with specially con- 
structed bathtub. There are also kennel 
units heated in winter with hot water 
radiators and fitted with sanitary iron 
beds for the dogs to sleep on. Each unit 
has individual outdoor runs partially 
covered with awning. 

Every day in the week Doctor and Mrs. 
Hermann are busy with the aid of their 
helpers bringing comfort to dumb ani- 
mals. Recently after working until eleven 
o’clock at night they drove one hundred 
and thirty miles to a little Boston matron 
who was in a desperate condition and at 
3:45 A.M., performed an operation to 
relieve her. Mrs. Hermann administers 
as many as eight anesthetics in a day and 
has never lost a patient from an overdose 
of ether. Very often, too, it is she who 
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wild game, 


Dora Huelsdonk teaches school in the remote wilds of the Olympic Peninsula, but devotes all her spare time to hunting and trapping 
Upon an order from Washington's Game Supervisor she caught a dozen elk, taught them to 
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drink milk, drove them twenty-five miles and loaded them into a truck. J ust like that 


attends frightened and vicious dogs until 
she has broken down the barriers of 
enmity with love and patience. One 
instance of a patient’s affection for her is 
that of Sandy Cowles, a massive Airedale 
who had a badly bitten eye. His owner 
brought him five miles through the city to 
the hospital for one week’s treatment. 
After his return home he made seven pil- 
grimages safely through the heart of the 
city in order to pay his respects to the 
little woman who had treated him. Once 
he brought another dog with him and 
after much strenuous effort succeeded in 
getting her near enough to receive a 
friendly pat and a tidbit of refreshment. 

Last winter a delivery boy who skidded 
his automobile into a mongrel pup 
brought it to Dr. Hermann with three 
broken bones and internal injuries. After 
the dog was well the doctor let it roam 
outside hoping that it would return to its 
home. Finally, one day, much to the 
doctor’s delight, he saw two small boys 
slip a rope over the dog’s neck and take it 
to a good home. 

All of the incidents which the doctor 
relates do not, however, have a happy 
ending. For instance, one day a man ina 
large car with every appearance of wealth 
brought a dog for treatment but evaded 
the attendant’s inquiry for his name and 
address, assuring her he would return. 
He did not return. When the little 
patient had fully recovered the doctor 
said: “If there is any blood-hound in you, 
find him.” He followed the dog for more 
than three miles and found the right house 
but the man had moved. Later the doctor 
located him, left the dog and collected the 
bill. The dog soon returned to the hos- 
pital bearing marks of a severe beating. 


The doctor found a good home for him. 


In addition to managing the hospital 





Dr. Hermann raises thoroughbred dogs 
and it is a hobby of his to bring comfort to 
persons whose dogs have been run over or 
poisoned by some careless or vicious 
person by giving to them a valuable pedi- 
greed matron so they may derive a good 
income from the sale of her puppies. An 
interesting patient last fall was Mox, a 

German Dobermann Pinscher, or “vl 
terrier, who formerly belonged to the 
Chief of Police in Berlin. Jack Dempsey 
brought Mox to America and later gave 
him to H. H. Tammen of Denver. But it 
makes no difference to the little doctor 
with the merry eyes, whether his patient 
has one of the finest pedigrees in the world 
or is just plain dog. He loves and serves 
them all. AGNES WRIGHT SPRING. 
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This Girl Hunts and Traps 
WVHEN the Washington State Super- 


visor of game and game fish wanted 
some young elk for the State Game 
Department of the Seattle Sportsmen’s 
Show he did not call upon any of histrusty 
game wardens nor did he appeal to any 
other mere man. Heappealed to a woman. 
Up in the Olympic Peninsula, that won- 
derful country that might well be called 
the heart of the “Charmed Land,” there 
lives a girl named Dora Huelsdonk, and 
to Miss Huelsdonk went Mr. Game 
Supervisor. Miss Huelsdonk caught the 
elk, twelve of them, taught them to drink 
milk, then drove them down an almost 
unbroken trail of twenty-five miles. At 
the end of the trail she had them loaded 
into a truck:and taken to Seattle where 
they were exhibited. 
This plucky girl is the daughter of the 
first settler in the Hoh river country in the 
Olympic Peninsula. She is a_school- 





teacher through education and by occu- 


pation but a hunter and trapper and a 






lover of the great out-of-doors by birth | 


and desire. 
find her tramping about in the snow 
before school hours in the morning and 


During the winter you may | 
“i 


t. 


again at night, setting and adjusting her | 


traps. By the end of the season her quota 


of pelts is no mean number and as satis- 7 


factory as the cards of promotion she | 
gives to her pupils at the end of the year. | 


She has to her credit the skins of skunk, 
civet cat, mink, otter and wildcat. 

Miss Huelsdonk is equipped to teach in 
the city schools but the bright lights of 
the city do not tempt her. She prefers the 
small schools of her own district because 
they leave her free to pursue her trapping 

The young elk are not trapped. ‘I hey 
are caught, or to be more explicit, they 
are picked up. It is often necessary to go 
many miles to get them as they are born 
in the river bottoms in the thick brush. 
The cow, as the mother elk is called, does 
not fight for her young; she gives a 
warning signal and the baby elk drops 
from sight, hiding in the rocks. ‘Their 
color protection is very remarkable and 


ad 


onset 


APB Pe. 


ere 


only the most expert hunter can distin- | 


guish them from the weather-beaten logs 
and rocks. The calves can be picked up 
very easily before they are two weeks old; 


after that it is almost impossible to cap- | 


ture them. All the elk belong to the state 
and there are so many in the Olympic 
Peninsula that they are being caught and 
planted in other parts of the country. 
score or more miles up the Hoh 
river in a canoe over rapids that come 
swiftly against our paddle and we arrive 
at the home of the Huelsdonk family. It 
is in the midst of a country that not so 
many years ago was the home of the bear, 
the cougar, timber wolf and wildcat. One 
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Mount Hood, in 
Oregon, 11,500 
feet high, photo- 
graphed from 
an airplane. 
The arrow 
indicates the 


happy home of 





the forest fire 
lookout ona 


glacier's crest 








has the feeling that these animals are not so 
faraway now. In the winter when food 1s 
scarce they still make occasional visits to 
the barnyard and help themselves. 

Miss Huelsdonk is an attractive girl 
with short blond hair and clear blue eyes 
and her slight build makes it hard to 
realize that she has the endurance her 
strenuous life demands. In khaki trousers 
and flannel shirt she could easily be mis- 
taken for the city hiker on a vacation, but 
not so when she is in the woods. Some one 
put a baby partridge in her hand while | 
was talking to her one day. The little 
thing was sick and shivering and about to 
die. [he tenderness with which she cud- 
dled that baby chick! I marveled at her 
love and her knowledge of animal lore. 

First, last and all the time Dora is the 
true daughter of the pioneer. She loves 
the wildness and the bigness of the Hoh 
country and told me that when she climbs 
to the heights her feet feel light and her 
heart thrills with joy for everything in the 
world beneath her. She has bought land 
and will build a permanent home there. 

Haze Crossy CizFx. 


U iD 
This Man Likes Danger 


L \TE in the afternoon of a summer day 
i forest fire lookout man climbed back 
to his perch on a glacier peak 11,250 feet 
high in the Northwest. He had been 


part way down the mountain for food 
supplies. A thunder storm had passed 
over the mountain late that afternoon 


which at this height meant snow, high 
winds and intense cold. Upon reaching 
his little house on the crest of the peak he 
immediately tested his phone, for he knew 
there would be lightning fires to report. 
He found the instrument dead. 

here was no question whatever in his 
mind that it was up to him to reéstablish 
communication at once with the fire dis- 
patcher seven thousand feet down the 
mountain. So he started down, over the 
eight-hundred-foot face of glaciers full of 
crevasses. He followed not the trail of 
steps cut in the ice but the insulated tele- 
phone wire which was laid straight frem 





























































Lonely? Not when a fellow has mountains 
Charles Phelps, forest fire 


lookout, at his crow's nest in the icy air 


for company. 

















BY AIRPLANE OBSERVER J. JACOBSON 
his crow’s nest over jagged cliffs, over 
glaciers and crevasses down to timber line 
and thence to the foot of the mountain. 


The storm was still in progress. There 
was snow and hail in the air. The wind 
blew as only it can blow on eleven- 


thousand-foot peaks. .He finally located 
the break that night at eleven o'clock on 
the very brink of a deep crevasse on the 
almost abrupt face of a glacier. And 
there, alone in the snowstorm and dark- 
ness, having dug a footing into the face of 
the glacier with his ice- pick, with the aid 
of a pocket flash-light he repaired the 
icone wire. He then carefully 
climbed to his lookout, tried the telephone 
and heard a voice from the world outside. 
He was in touch with the fire dispatcher 
again. This risking of life and limb was 
all in the day’s work, it was but a part of 
his job and he did it. The peak was 
Mount Hood, the man “Charles Phelps. 
Unfamiliar with the topography of 
either Mount Hood itself or the country 
visible from its crest, Phelps had applied 
to the forest supervisor for the job of 
lookout because of its adventuresome 
appeal. Born in Minnesota, he worked as a 
lad ona stock farm in New York, then drove 
overland to California and later went 
to Wyoming. Here he spent some years 
in the cow business, always within sight 
of the mountains which he had come to 
love. Generous to a fault, he had neigh- 
bored with his brother ranchers too well 
and when a series of freezes and bad years 
had left him broke, he came on to Oregon. 
Quiet, modest, courageous, a_ hard 
worker, there was in him an innate love 
of the outdoors that was the usual uncon- 
scious possession of the old-time cow- 
puncher. In spite of his unfamiliarity 
with the Cascade Range Phelps’ locations 
of forest fires from his crow’s nest rank 
high in accuracy with those of other look- 
out men with far more experience on this 
dificult peak. Phelps knows mountains 
and here on this bold point he can look 
down all day on the convolutions that 
make up the Mid-Cascades. Here he has 
spent two seasons, a faithful guardian. 
Jno. D. Gururtie. 





















XII 

ANNERS of white linen 

printed in blue and scarlet 

characters flashed from 

bamboo poles inclined on 
either side of the principal street of 
Satujo, announcing the greatest 
and last day of the festival of Mikedzuchi, 
god of combat. At theend of the street, just 
outside the long green hedge which walled 
in the courtyard of the temple, a rough 
platform had been erected, and about this 
was a squatting mass of villagers, eating 
rice and pickles and tea, drinking flat 
beer, un-iced, smoking cigarettes. They 
chattered gayly, enthralled vicariously by 
the prospect of physical violence. On 
twenty-four poles hung long makimonos, 
strips of flying silk with strange designs in 
body-color; to the north of the platform 
was a makeshift altar of flat laths of inter- 
woven reeds, on which a replica of the 
combat-god reposed comfortably. The 
god was seated on a rock of bronze, one 
leg doubled under him, and brandishing 
a spear in his right hand, his mouth con- 
torted with vociferation, his hair stream- 
ing from his head as in some wind of 
horror, his left hand pressed to his fore- 
head, seemingly trying to calm the impulse 
of anger so clearly cast into the metal. 

Behind all, the temple raised its curved 
roofs, bristling like the whiskers of an 
angry cat; capricious silhouettes of the 
muscular arms of trees mirrored in the 
lakelets. 

When Toyotama, in black silk robes, 
and lacking only the cap of the abbot, 
stepped among the crowd, the voices 
stilled, and whispers took their place. 
Hai! where was Tamaki? He had not 
missed the great wrestling in thirty years 
—thirty? Forty! The people on the 
matting, stretched on bare earth, did not 
stop their conjectures until the umpire 
appeared and hopped to the platform. He 
was attired in close-fitting breeches, tight 
about the knees but loose at the thighs, 
long red stockings, and an embroidered 
jacket of brown. Wrestlers crowded after 
him, as naked as he was overdressed, as 
immense as he was undersized. Their 
broad, bestial faces appeared the crueler, 
the more strangely feminine, for the long 
hair drawn to a bunch at the top of their 
heads, like the pommel on a Mexican 
saddle. They formed a circle round the 
platform, locked arms over each others’ 
shoulders, and stamped counterclockwise 
about the wood floor; releasing the 
clasped shoulders each man shed the 
bright ceremonial apron, and all but two, 
and the umpire, left the platform and 
sat among the audience. 

The umpire fiddled a hand into one of 
his jacket-sleeves, and brought out a thin 
hair rope. This he arranged in a crude 
circle on the floor, fastening it at irregular 
intervals with small staples, taken from a 
pouch hanging to his belt. He found his 
fan, also in his sleeve, snapped it open, 
and turned to the expectant spectators. 

“We do honor to the combat-god,” he 
shouted. “It is pleasant to him for us to 
observe this trial of strength. The old 
and honorable rules are used. If either 
wrestler’s body touches the floor he is 


The Jewel-Spear of Heaven 
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defeated. If he is pushed beyond the 
circle, so much as a portion of his heel, he 
is defeated. Aaaaaa!” 

The two wrestlers dipped a little wooden 
bowl with a long handle into cold water 
standing ready in a tub, took a mouthful, 
spat it out, and wiped their lips with a 
sheet of supple vegetable toweling made of 
paper. Then they advanced, very slowly, 
toward each other to the center of the 
rope circle; face to face, they bent on their 
shins, making their joints crack, resting 
their heavy hands on their thighs. They 
were completely naked, save for a wide 
sash of black silk encircling their loins, its 
long fringes falling nearly to the platform. 
Pressing their palms to the floor, they 
dried them with the salt sprinkled there. 
They made a great show of lifting a foot 
with a ponderous effort, and letting it fall 
heavily to the floor again, as if to adhere 
there, and be immovable. After amoment 
both returned to the water-tub and took 
another drink. 


Al last after much preparation in the 
way of glaring and stamping, during 
which the sweat broke out on their skins, 
they hurled themselves forward, gripping 
each other in their arms, their hands, 
gliding over shining skin, seizing the 
adversary’s sash in a tight grip. 

The umpire, his little fan in hand, 
hovered round them, urging them on by 
sharp, yelping exhortations. 

They shuffled and pulled and slapped; 
muscles creaked, feet padded on the 
wooden floor. A girdle slipped; the umpire 
called time. It must be adjusted. But 
the man who believed he held an advan- 
tage refused, as is allowed, to relinquish 
his grip, and the umpire adjusted the 
girdle in the position in which they stood. 
Suddenly the aggressor doubled his arms 
round those of his opponent, and brought 
his fists together in his face. The whole 
energy of the man was concentrated in a 
clasp that would have broken an ordinary 
man’s arms. Gradually he worked his 
opponent toward the edge of the circle; 
the other yielded outward, overbalanced 
his conqueror, and both stumbled, locked, 
from the ring, to roll over and over upon 
the floor. 

A tie, the umpire decreed. 

Not so thought the crowd. A second of 
silence, and then arose a murmur full of 
menace. Bottles began to fly. None of 
the Japanese had wagered money on the 
result, nor did they actually care who 
won. But had they not paid their money 
—and plenty—to see, and were they not 
to be considered? 

“Tt was poorly decided, by the arms of 
Jizo,” Toyotama agreed, currying favor 
with the majority, although, by the old 
rules, a draw was the proper verdict. 

Both wrestlers went to a little shrine 
near the image of the combat-god, nothing 
more than a wooden box with bars across 
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the V-shaped top, the open slits) 
calling for contributions like hun. 7 
gry mouths. Each bought a red) 
candle at the stall beside the shrine, 
lighted it, stuck it on a nail before) 
the shrine, and dropped a coin be.) 
tween the slats. As they kneeled) 
forward and prayed, clapping three times, | 
the two urchins who had sold the candles 
snuffed out the flame sacrilegiously and) 
began paring down the wax to expose an 
unburnt surface, and so resell the whole!| 

Venders moved among the throng,)_ 
selling bits of vinegared raw fish impaled 7 
upon tiny sticks, oranges, cigarettes, | 
bottles of sake in straw-covered containers, 
beets pickled and sweetened with their) 
own sugar. The crowd forgot their 
momentary anger at the decision, and’ 
settled down to noisy enjoyment. It was} 
hot, and, with the approach of the sunset. | 
hour, growing no cooler. The very | 
orange-peels on tlie matting seemed alive, 7 
quivering and restless under heat. 7 

During this intermission a priest from | 
the temple sidled up to Toyotama. . 

He brought the news that the old abbot | 
was attiring himself, with many groans, in | ~ 
his robes of state, and appeared to be pre- 
paring to go some place. 

Toyotama laughed. z 

“Let him come,” he said. “He is—@ 
done!” re 

“He appeared—confident,” the priest | 
demurred. “He made that queer noise in | 
his throat he always makes when he 1s | 
satisfied about something. He has not | 
been so since the sezyo-jin defeated him, 
and retained the sacred spear. He smiled, | 
I believe. He was happy.” 

This made Toyotama slightly uneasy. 7 
He called the priest a fool, asked ques- 7 
tions and answered them before the other P 
had time to. At last the priest lost his 7 
little store of wit, sagged like a snow- 7 
covered pomegranate, and was pelted | 
back to his position as spy over Tamakiin | 
a hail of curses, in which all his ancestors, | 
himself, and any descendants he might 
dare to have, were all heavily involved. 
After that Toyotama felt better. What 
could Tamaki do? Nothing. What was 
there possible for the abbot to do? | 
Nothing. Then what would he doi | 
Nothing. He, Toyotama, was sitting on [ 
the lap of the gods, and sit there he would, | 
from this day on. Was he not to receive 
the spear of heaven, for doing a thing that 
mattered none at all? Hendricks-san 
wished to be married to the jini-san 
(which, Toyotama, the next-to-the-abbot 
in age, believed was foolish when he | 
might have had her without), and to be | 
married in a queer way. But what did 
that matter, either? He received the spear [ 
of heaven. The priests received Fuyo-ko. 
All for doing a thing that would happen as 
easily, be as effortless as the coming sunset 
when it would occur. 

The second pair of wrestlers mounted F 
the platform, went through the formulae 
of preparation, gripped, and began pushing 
and tugging. 

Toyotama peeled and ate an orange, 
keeping one eye on the street. He would 
be glad when Hendricks and the jini-san 
appeared, for that meant possession of the 
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A priest from the temple sidled 


up to Toyotama 











sacred spear. Possession, and power over 
the priests, over the villagers, and over 
Tamaki. The stubbornness of O’Day still 
bothered him. Earlier, the white man’s 
grim defiance had made Toyotama feel 
foolish; now, he would soon be in position 
to acquire comfortable and pleasant 
revenge. He would take Fuyo-ko, but 
that was not enough. He decided that he 
would lay a ban, and forbid any of the 
villagers selling silk to O’Day. They 
admired this sezyo-jin too much, and the 
abbot had encouraged them. Well, that 
would soon be stopped. Hai! when he was 
abbot—casting an eye at the sun already 
near the horizon, and judging it to be no 
more than an hour to wait—when he was 
abbot, there would be some things hap- 
pening! 

Toyotama began on a second orange. 

e had never tasted any so sweet. 


DAY heard the footsteps, the gay, ex- 

cited voices pass his house, never look- 
ing up from the mass of papers before him. 
He told himself grimly that he was work- 
ing, and knew that he was not, and had 
not been all the still, hot afternoon. Some- 
where in the house he could hear the 
sound of gayety, as the servants prepared 
to join the throng before the wrestling- 
platform outside the temple yard. Last 
year—he had gone, likewise. Had sat 
behind Tamaki, and listened to the old 
abbot’s criticisms, and, more rarely, his 
approval. Hendricks had been there, of 
course, and they had discussed the 
matches. And the year before, they had 
been there. And the year previous to 
that. But now—he rustled away at his 
papers, and tried to focus his eyes 
upon them with some sort of under- 
standing. 


The house became very still, the street 
noises were gone. 

O’ Day balled up a handful of accounts, 
and threw them irritably across the .oom. 
What had he received for being decent? 
Fuyo-ko! He hadn’t ever wanted her, 
didn’t want her now, and never would— 
and that was his one reward! 

He called, ‘“‘Fuyo-ko!” and she came 
instantly. 

“You have not gone to the festival?” 
he asked. 

“‘No, O’Day-san?” 

“Why not?” 

“You gave orders that I should remain 

”? 


here. 

“Did 1?” He shrugged his shoulders. 
“I suppose that I did. Wouldn’t you like 
to go!” 

“Not if it is against your wishes, 
O’Day-san.” 
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“It is not for myself,” he explained 
gently. “It is for you—I am afraid what 
might happen. And, I have promised to 
keep you here.” 

Slowly: “‘At sunset comes the marriage- 
hour, O’Day-san. Am I to—prepare my- 
self?” 

He looked at her. He had promised 
Tamaki he would marry the child. Would 
Tamaki hold him to that now? If the 
abbot intended so doing, wouldn’t he have 
sent a messenger to tell O’Day to be 
ready? 

Was he to marry Fuyo-ko? 

His lips twisted, his face was convulsed. 
The girl looked at him in silence, wonder- 
ing what was going to happen. Something 
in his distress struck hard upon her scant 
imagination, and she felt that she was 
trembling, although she did not know why. 

“Come and sit down,” he said at last. 

Fuyo-ko saw that for the moment he 
had succeeded in regaining self-control. 
She knelt on a zabuton opposite him. 

“Will you marry me, Fuyo-ko?” he 
asked gravely. 

“Tf it is your wish.” 

The white man stumbled into putting 
his thoughts to words. 

“Do you—like me, Fuyo-ko?”’ 

“Yes, lord.” 

“Enough to marry me?” 

“Yes, lord.” 

“And”—very slowly—‘‘you love me?” 

She answered with childlike candor, 
“No, lord.” 

“Thank God! We—there must be some 
way—you see, Fuyo-ko, I don’t love you, 
either—” 

“Am I so unpleasant in your eyes, 
O’ Day-san?” 

“No. No. I like you, child! I want to 
help you. I want to—I don’t know what 
I want!” 

She smiled. 

“TI do, lord,” she said, amazed at her 
daring. “You want the jini-san.” As 
O’Day did not reply, she went babbling 
ahead, “I do not understand it all, O’ Day- 
san. It was wrong for me to go to Hen- 
dricks-san. Is it then right for the white 
woman to go to him? You helped me. 
Why do you not help her? Why not tell 
her what manner of man Hendricks-san 
is? How he will beat her, and—if she has 
any—sell her jewels, as he did those of 
little Yoshi, and then, some day, send her 
with kicks back to her village? Why do 
you not do these things, lord?” 


Why indeed? 


AD he not tried? It had been after 
noon before he had been able to drag 
himself from the silk-weaver’s hut on the 
outskirts of Satujo to his own house. His 
first words to the houseboy were for paper 
and pen. He had understood clearly that 
Hendricks, in some way, had made it 
appear to Marian that he, O’Day, had 
brought Fuyo-ko to the hut for the very 
purpose Hendricks himself had had in 
mind. Or something like that. Well, 
that could be easily cleared. He had 
written to Marian to ask Miss Hawkins to 
show the note he’d written. At first he 
had tried to find the missionary’s reply, 
finally remembering that he had destroyed 
it in anger. But he felt that a word with 
Miss Hawkins, even if she didn’t keep the 
note, would be sufficient. 
Marian took it that O’Day knew that 
Miss Hawkins had taken the sick mis- 
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sionary, Miss Mayne, to the nearest 
doctor, and so had used this subterfuge. 

O’Day sent the note to Marian, and 
received no answer. He sent a second, 
and his boy brought it back unopened. 

“A servant—a new boy, relative to the 
cook—said that the jini-san has great 
anger, so large that she cries when she 
does not laugh, and laughs when she does 
not cry. Hai! but there is no sense in 
women!” 

Thus it was clear to O’ Day that Marian 
did not believe him, although he did not 
see why, and was too sorrowful to ques- 
tion the houseboy, who might have told 
him that the missionary-women were gone 
from the house of the carpenter-god. 

How could he explain? The people in 
his house knew where he had gone that 
night with Fuyo-ko, and why. Fuyo-ko 
knew. But would Marian believe them? 
He knew that she would not, and cast 
about for some proof. 

Back of everything was that infernal 
promise to marry Fuyo-ko. 

He’d done it with the best of intentions. 
To help the child, to help Tamaki, to 
further Marian’s request—and what had 
it got him? 

He found the answer sitting placidly 
before him—Fuyo-ko. 

With bitterness flooding over him he 
wondered what Marian was doing; what 
she was thinking (although of that he did 
not like to imagine); what would happen 
next. He tried to tell himself that he was 
interested in the white girl now as he had 
been interested in Fuyo-ko; that he wanted 
her protected, cared for, as he had desired 
Fuyo-ko protected. With the thought he 
knew that there was something more. 
Where Tamaki had talked him, and cir- 
cumstances forced him, into seeing to 
Fuyo-ko’s future, he wanted to do that for 
Marian. He wanted her protected, but 
by himself—for himself. 

He wanted—he looked up, and found 
Fuyo-ko, motionless upon the cushion. 

Bound. Fettered. 

Gossip from the village he had stead- 
fastly refused to listen to; he did not want 
to hear of Tamaki’s marriage-plans— 

Was there a way out? There must be! 
Tamaki had changed his mind, had 
decided something that would release 
O’Day from the hideous agreement, with- 
out endangering Fuyo-ko. It came to 
him that he owed Marian nothing, but 
Fuyo-ko a great deal for her stifled 
devotion. He wondered what Marian 
would think if she knew the truth. 

He did not know, nor could he under- 
stand, why he felt as he did toward the 
golden-haired white girl, yet, with the 
absence, his feeling had crystallized hard 
as sapphire. He remembered her fierce 
loyalty, her determination to free Fuyo- 
ko, her willingness to trust everything to 
him—and where had he failed her in that? 
Hadn’t he done what he could? The only 
thing he could do? The best he knew how? 

Hendricks’ part he guessed, some of it 
at least. He was fair enough to see that 
with what the Englishman had told her, 
and how circumstances were: the trip to 
the hill-hut, the promise of marriage, that 
she could believe only one thing, and that, 
that he had failed her. Yet, if he could 
only explain—but that she would not allow 
him, as the returned note proved. 

And, now—he had Fuyo-ko! That was 
his portion! 
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The blaze of sunshine outside became a 
harsh purple-crimson. O’Day could hear 


roars of approval from the distant wres- | 


tling-matches, and, over them, domi- 
natingly, the first ‘nem of the sunset- 
bell—bong-bong-bong—that promised the 
descent of the sun behind the hills in 
another half-hour. 
Another half-hour. 













Tamaki would have | 
been anxious by now, if he had intended | 
performing the marriage ceremony; would 














have sent messenger after messenger until | 


Fuyo-ko and O’Day had come— 


E had been a quixotic idiot, and yet he P 


knew that he would have dene again 

as he did before. 
Fuyo-ko broke his retrospection with: 
“The sunset hour comes soon, O’ Day-san. 


I—will go, and put on the new kimono the © 
cook’s wife bought for me with your | 


money. It is very lovely. The color of a 
tree-peony. Almost like a very ripe 
cherry. On it are green pine-cones. It is 
very lovely. I have never had another so 
beautiful. Perhaps” —doubtfully, almost 
wistfully—‘‘perhaps, when I wear it, 
will find favor in your eyes, O’Day-san. 
I can serve tea properly. I know the 
Forty-seven Virtues. I can sing. I—I 
will be a dutiful wife, lord.” 

What should he tell her? 

“IT know you will be a dutiful wife, 
Fuyo-ko,” he said gently. 

“Now I go—” 

“Not yet! It is early! 
you long to put on the new kimono. 
perhaps—” 

“T must make prayers to the gods,” 
Fuyo-ko disagreed quietly. ‘“It—it would 
not be proper for me to become a wife 
otherwise. I will return—” 

“Perhaps”—hopefully—“‘perhaps—I 
will not hear from Tamaki, and then we 
need not—perhaps there will be no 
marriage—”’ 

“Mah!” O'Day heard, in the abbot’s 
thin old voice, as Tamaki shuffled noise- 
lessly into the room. “You are wrong! | 
believe that there will be a marriage, my 
friend!” 

The white man turned swiftly. 

“Well, Tamaki-san,” he said, in a hard 
strange voice, “‘so you have come after 
me?’ 

“T have come after you,’ 
“T have indeed.” 

O’Day licked dry lips. 

“Is everything—prepared for the— 
marriage!” 

“Everything is prepared. 
for one thing only—yourself.”’ 

The white man stood up, listless as he 
had been at the hill-hut, although he had 
recovered his strength of body almost 
completely. 

“Ts that the way you feel?” Tamaki 
questioned anxiously. 

O’Day laughed shortly. 

“Usually a man about to be married is 
very gay, eh, Tamaki?” 

Tamaki thought how Hendricks had 
looked, when the abbot had passed the 
Englishman and Marian on the street. 
“Very gay, O’Day-san. Very gay.” 

Gamely, O’Day twisted his face into a 
smile. 

“T’m gay now,” he said. 

Tamaki looked at him carefully. 

“T should say you are gay enough to 
throttle a python, and break a lion apart 
after,” he announced, his voice becoming 


It will not take 
And 


> Tamaki said. 
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happier. “Is that the truth of the mat- 
ter, O’ Day-san?” 

O’Day did not reply. 

“That being the case—will you do me 
a slight favor, my friend?” 

“lve done you one favor too many 
already, Tamaki-san!” 

“And that is—” 

“About Fuyo-ko! I must marry some 
one I do not want, and lose some one I do 
—and all through no fault of my own!” 

Tamaki shrugged expressively. 

“What is, is,” he stated. ‘This Fuyo-ko 
business has been unpleasant, 1 must 
admit. It has led to places I did not 
believe my old footsteps would ever see. 
But that has already been decided. Mah! 
do you hear that bell? I feared that 
the last priest left in the temple would 
forget his duty, and not ring the sunset- 
bell —it will ring for five minutes, O’ Day- 
san—and that is four too many for what 
I will ask.” Wheedling, **A little favor— 
one tiny little favor—” 

“Got some one else you want me to 
marry, Tamaki? The mother of the 
sweeper-of-the-temple, perhaps? Or—” 
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Would Tamaki hold him to his promise now? 


“No. It has to do with marrying, but 
with that I am not concerned. But with 
the spear of heaven—mah! that is serious. 
Listen to me, O’Day-san. Let me explain 
this favor to you. Please! To make an old 
man happy! You”—to Fuyo-ko—‘‘make 
your devotions that you make your lord 
happy, while I discuss this matter with 

im— 


O’Day watched Fuyo-ko leave the 
room. He felt encompassed, no longer 
free; married to Fuyo-ko, even under 
Shinto rites, he knew that his future 
life must be all in the Orient, all stigma- 
tized, because of—of Hendricks and 
Tamaki, of Fuyo-ko and Marian— 

Marian! What business had he to be 
thinking of her now, of her clear eyes and 
bright hair— 

“Two of the minutes are gone,” Tamaki 
grunted. ‘“Three remain, and of these 
two are necessary to get to the wrestling- 
platform. Now! Listen closely, O’ Day- 
san. The marriage hour has come’— 
O’Day shivered—“‘and just before it—” 

Tamaki looked about, as if fearful of 
the ears on a kakemono on the wall, and 
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began to whisper in O’Day’s ear. At the 
first few words the white man’s face did 
not change expression, then it became 
horrified almost to stone; ran a swift 
gamut from this to an intense, grim 
anger, and ended wildly jubilant. 

“You are sure, ~ 
“You are positive? We—I—can do this?” 

“Am I to have studied the Book of 
Rules for sixty years for nothing?” 
Tamaki retorted. ‘‘A minute is passed— 
we have two left. Fuyo-ko! Are you 
ready?” Fuyo-ko, in her finery, was in 
the room with the calling. “You are 
ready, O’Day-san?” 

“You bet I’m ready!” O’Day said in 
English. ‘‘Let’s go!” 

“What does he say?” Fuyo-ko asked 
Tamaki, as they all hurried from the 
house, the two Japanese striving valiantly 
to keep apace with O’Day’s long strides. 

“Do I know?” Tamaki asked. ‘‘Pos- 
sibly he makes invocation to his gods. I 
hope they are more powerful than mine, 
or that they like him better!” Then, 
abruptly, “Since when do women question 
the head of the temple? Be silent, child!” 
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— at the lower edge by the hills. 


amaki panted as he ran, commenting 
almost in time to the booming of the great 


bell of the temple. 


“Do not exhaust yourself, O’ Day-san! 
How do your legs feel, with this running? 
Is your back completely recovered? Go 
more slowly, or you will lose breath. Have 
He tried, 
once, to run his hands over the white 
man’s arm, to see how much power was 


your arms much strength?” 


concealed beneath the jacket and shirt. 
The second time he was successful, and 
grunted grimly at what he found. 


Fuyo-ko pattered behind them. She 
wondered why it was that her white lord, 
soon to become her husband, was sud- 
denly so eager to be married, and her 
wonder was increased when, as he saw the 
throng about the platform, O’Day threw 


back his head and laughed. 


If he were so happy, she would ask him 


to buy her the shintai of the moongod to 


worship. This mirror, if properly prayed 
to, would assure them both of much food 


and many silk kimonos—Fuyo-ko thought 
nothing more of the impending marriage 


than that— 

O’Day laughed again as the three 
neared the outermost row of people; 
Tamaki, watching the white man’s expres- 
sion, laughed with him, and fairly bristled 
with angry importance. 


XIII 
EORGE HENDRICKS had, at last, 


cause to believe in that star of his, 
for, from the moment that he had stolen 
the spear of heaven from under the very 
noses of the worshiping priests, luck had 
been with him. He thought of turning 
to Shinto, out of gratitude. He had 
received a letter that the examiner of the 
Home Office would be in Satujo 
within a week. Well, let him 
come! Before that time, before 
this night was over, he would be 
in possession of enough to pay 
the firm’s debts—that he had 
entered as paid months before— 
and have sufficient left to buy 
out the company, and a dozen 
competitors as well. Hadn't 
Old Man Winslow, Marian’s 
father, left an estate big enough 
to pay for everything of value 
in the province Satujo was 
located in? And wouldn’t that 
be his own shortly? He believed 
firmly that an Englishman’s 
house was his castle, and that 
everything else was property, 
including a wife, and under the 
same general control. If Marian 
had been ugly, it would have 
been satisfactory, and a way 
out, but as it was—why, con- 
found it, he actually looked for- 
ward to married life! 

As he sprawled over a half- 
dozen cushions in his house, late 
afternoon of the festival’s third 
day, at about the time Tamaki 
was starting for O’Day, he 
grinned admiringly intoa mirror. 
Good-looking cravat, that. 
Mighty fine pongee, his jacket. 
And where could any one get 
better or heavier silk than his 
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As the three half-ran down the dusty, 
deserted street O’Day kept watching the 
hot cardinal ball of the sun, already 





shirt? And, the face above wasn’t a bad 
face! Not handsome, exactly. Distin- 
guished. A face that would be attractive 
when seen through the plate-glass of a 
Lancia, say, ora Fiat. 

He had nearly come a cropper himself 
when he’d pitched old Tamaki on his 
head. Hard to talk Marian out of that; 
he didn’t believe he ever had, completely 
—but women were so much the fool, 
wasting sympathy onanold heathen who'd 
been better off up in the hill-cemetery! 

Sheer luck for him, Marian’s coming to 
Satujo. Those jewels in the spear—he 
held it up admiringly—they’d have been 
hard to dispose of, and, after, he might 
have gone chasing about, if the govern- 
ment got wind he’d a hand in the stealing. 
As it was, taking the spear was the best 
thing he’d ever done. Luck piece, it was! 

The way that fellow O’Day had gone 
slinking off after he’d licked him! He 
chuckled as he thought of it now. That 
O’Day had taken torture before the fight 
in the hill-hut disturbed him none; he 
would have been a match for the beggar 
anywhere! 

Marian seemed pretty interested in this 
Fuyo-ko. Good thing she was still in 
O’Day’s house. Hendricks wondered 
about Marian’s questions. Seemed as if 
she were interested in this O’ Day fellow, 
as well as in Fuyo-ko. O’Day had made a 
proper ass of himself, Hendricks felt, even 
without his, Hendricks’, assistance. 

Well, the American could have Fuyo-ko, 
and welcome—until this evening, when 
she went back to the temple. Do him 
good, to have the girl taken away, after 
all the fool ’d done to try and keep her! 
Of course, Hendricks realized, he had 
promised Marian to get Fuyo-ko to the 
mission. But when they were married, 
husbands didn’t need to promise wives 
anything, or if they did, in a moment of 
foolishness, they needn’t keep it. 
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O'Day hit him only once and the Englishman's 


eyes went glassy 
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He’d be lenient, however. Marian 
could be married at a mission, if she 
wanted, after the Shinto ceremony which 
would—as she said—be binding upon her. 
Yes, that was an excellent idea. 


say about a Shinto marriage? 

Things were all coming his way. That 
was right; he made them come his way, 
Lord, but he was sick of Satujo. Be 
great to tread the boards at home again— 
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ns Who FE, 
knew what the courts in the States might | 


he’d tell Marian they’d leave Satujo just | 
as soon as the marriage was over. Of | 


course, he’d have to do a little explaining 
—gad! It was a slick trick!—but he’d lay 
it on thick about loving her, and not being 
able to wait—he’d get away with that. As 
easy as easy. 


He stood up languidly, straightened his 


jacket, flicked off a fleck of imaginary 
dust, bawled for his kurwma, and set out 
for the mission. 

Purposely, he had said nothing about 
the proposed evening to Marian. When 
she greeted him, she said, “I’ve a letter— 
at last!—from Miss Hawkins. Marjorie 
—Miss Mayne, that is—is better. And—” 

“Fine!” Hendricks boomed. “I’m glad 


~_ 


to hear that. I’m delighted. When are 


they coming back?” 

“Miss Hawkins said ‘tomorrow’. 
that mean today?” 

Hendricks examined the Japanese post- 
mark, and sighed with quick relief. 

“No, it really means tomorrow,” he 
said. “I’m sorry, too, that it couldn’t 
have been today,” he added glibly. “You 
see, there are some quaint ceremonies 
about the last day of the festival. | 
hoped, when you mentioned about the 
letter, that your friends would be here in 
time to come. However, you and I shall 
go, Marian. It is quite interesting. 
And—” 

“Have you any news of Fuyo-ko?” 
Marian asked. 

“Realnews!” Hendricks prom- 
ised. “By tomorrow, at the 
latest, she will be taken away 
from O’Day!” 

“Marjorie will be delighted to 
have her in the mission,” Marian 
said, 

Hendricks bowed, and smiled. 

“T exacted a promise from 
the priests, you know,” he 
laughed. ‘When I do that, I 
see that it is fulfilled.” 

She thought of it as regarding 
Fuyo-ko, and said, “It is good of 


Does 


you.” 
“For you, dear Marian, | 
would—” 


She held up her hand inter- 
ruptingly. Somehow, the en- 
dearments in his mouth were 
vaguely unpleasant; she remem- 
bered how quick he had been to 
use them, and_ unconsciously 
contrasted this to O’ Day’s defer- 
ence. She had been deceived in 
that man, had never thought 
that such honest eyes could 
conceal so much trickery; she 
wished that she would not think 
of him so often, nor how tired 
and pitiful he had looked after 
the night in the hill-hut, and how 
she had wanted to take his tired, 
lax hands and comfort him. 

“There was something in 
Miss Hawkins’ letter I didn’t 
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understand,” she said hastily, still holding 

her hand. Dropping it to her side, since 
hide did not move toward her with 
a fervent avowal, she added, “Miss Haw- 
kins wanted to know, in the letter, if Mr. 
0’Day was able to help us find Fuyo-ko. 
| wonder what she meant by that?” 

“Some of the fellow’s lies he told her, 
probably. Are you ready to start, dear? 
We don’ t want to miss the fun, you 
know.’ 

J eS, Pil go, if you say it is inter- 
esting — 

“Tt will be very interesting,” Hendricks 
assured her. “Very. I am sure you will 
find it so. Of course it may be quiet for 
ten or fifteen minutes, but after that it 
will be —er—exciting. Quite, I assure 
you.’ He looked at her approvingly. 

go ou are very pretty, my dear,” he went 
on. “All Satujo will be 
there, but no one will—” 
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“When the great bell rings its last, after 
the second sunset-hour, I will keep my 
promise!” 

“You understand how it is to be done?” 

“T understand.” 

Hendricks nodded, and, as Toyotama 
went back to his own cushion, said to 


Marian, “Everything is working out 
finely, Marian. Toyotama will keep his 
word to me!” 


Why, she wondered, couldn’t it have 
been O’Day who had helped her? She 
blamed herself for being so indifferently 
cold, and, to please Hendricks, watched 
the platform with apparent interest. 

Two wrestlers mounted to the platform, 
took up their positions, and went through 
the terrifying antics. One, larger than his 
opponent, twitched his muscles, and 
Marian was certain she had never seen a 
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platform, shadows as grotesque as the 
combat-god himself. 

When the great bell of the temple began 
to clamor the second sunset-hour, she 
asked Hendricks if it were over now, and 
if i it were time to go back to the mission. 

“Oh, no,” he said blithely. ‘The real 
fun is—er—just beginnin’. That is, the 
wrestlin’ is over, but there will be some 
other ceremonies that will be—er—very 
interestin’. As a matter of fact, some- 
thin’ll happen you’ve never seen before.” 

While the bell made the stifling air 
shake with its beating, the many priests 
bowed deep in devotion, all save Toyo- 
tama, who began to come toward the 
white man and woman. The shrine was 
doing excellent business now, for, while 
the bell rang, the ears of the gods were 
open, and, for a short space thereafter, 

might answer prayers, 
and who knew what the 








“Will Mr. O’Day be 
there?” 

“Q’Day’s skulking in 
his house. With Fuyo- 
ko. He hasn’t been out- 
side since—that night.” 

“Miss Hawkins said 
in her letter that she 
hoped Mr.O’Day wasn’t 
put to too much trouble 
in finding me—what did 
she mean by that?” 

“More lies of his.” 

Marian tried to be 
satished with that. Yet 
she knew that O’Day 
had written her to read 
a letter he’d sent Miss 
Hawkins—what was it 
all about? Was it possi- 
ble that Mr. O’Day had 
tried to keep his promise 
to her? It wasn’t; it 
couldn’t be! Must she 
disbelieve the proof her 
eyes and ears gave her? 
O’Day had played the 
rascal’s part, and, with 
something akin to hatred 
at herself, she found that 








Are You Remembering? 


By Jessie Vaughn Harrier 


Do you who roam the fields of asphodel 
And gather armfuls of its shining flowers, 
Do you remember those we once called ours, 

Rosy azaleas that you loved so well? 

And are you wearying to pluck again 

The wee white orchis and the cyclamen? 
Do you remember, do you long for still, 
The lupine like a blue cloud on the hill? 


Amid celestial breezes are you fain 

To catch the tang of wet leaves after rain? 
Are you remembering the lilting way 

The wind went singing on that wild March day 

We climbed the mountain trail? Oh, it is sure to me, 
If you are you, you keep that memory! 


result of a burning can- 


dle might be? 
XIV 
ly the bell pealed like 
summer. thunder, 


Marian found that the 
sound thrilled her deeply; 
between each _ stroke 
there came a low moan- 
ing echo, followed by a 
sharp sweet shuddering 
as the reverberation died 
down, and then the wild 
pealing again. The re- 
curring trilogy beat 
against her brain, and 
made her heart throb 
faster. 

About her, hands were 
clapping in devotion, 
prayers were being ut- 
tered as fast as they 
could be thought of. 
Red candles flamed and 
flared, sputtered to ex- 
tinction, about the little 
shrine. A ring of vil- 
lagers was about the 
image of Mikedzuchi 














she was wishing that he 
had not, and this not be- 
cause of Fuyo-ko, but for herself— 

If only she could have spoken 
Japanese! 

She’d ask Tamaki—some one, just what 
had happened, and what it all meant. Per- 
haps it didn’t mean what it looked like. 
Hadn’t the mission servants who spoke a 
few words of English told her that O’ Day- 
san was good and kind? She suddenly 
held her head high—she would think no 
more of the man. 

Yet, as she and Hendricks stepped into 
the kuruma, and were pulled toward the 
temple, she did. 

The first sunset-gun, preliminary by a 
half hour to the sun’s disappearance, 
boomed steadily as the white man and 
woman came to the throng about the 
platform; Toyotama hurried to them, and 
found a place for them near the crude 
stage, found cushions to place upon the 
matting, and brought them, with his own 
hands shaved ice favored with almond to 
sip. 

“You—have brought it—the spear of 
heaven?” he whispered to Hendricks. 

“Tt is here. And—you will carry out 
the promise?” 


more brutally powerful man. He was 
nearly six feet tall, broad as an ox but 
with a small head, with the incongruous 
top-knot making him look still more the 
pagan, the beast. The other was much 
smaller, and they seemed _ ill-matched 
The audience called that the big one 
could eat the other, salted, before dinner, 
and that the little one hadn’t meat enough 
for a pot of soup. Marian was disgusted. 
The smaller wrestler was no match for the 
other, and was shoved about the ring, and 
finally out of it. Hendricks, however, was 
loud in praise of the big man’s technique, 
and told his companion that the wrestler 
had given him a few lessons now and then; 
that it was a good way to keep fit, where 
there was no riding or golf. 

Marian listened halfheartedly, and tried 
to watch the succeeding bouts with some 
interest. Despite herself, the thing moved 
her: the barbaric action of taut muscles, 
the labored grunts, the sweating efforts. 
As she looked, a strange exhilaration 
flooded through her. Never in her cool, 
unexciting days had she seen anything like 
it. The last rays of the sun made the 
wrestlers cast long shadows across the 


twenty feet thick. 

As the sun sank lower, 
locusts began to leave their refuge in the 
temple’s trees, and make miniature clouds 
in a bare sky, ants sent their vanguard to 
investigate bits of orange-pulp and dis- 
carded sweets about the edge of the gath- 
ering, to work their way inward over the 
matting in search of further delicacies. 
An owl opened one eye, hooted discord- 
antly, and closed it again. 

Toyotama came before Hendricks, and 
bowed deeply. 

“I am ready,” he announced. ‘““The 
bell will ring for a minute more. Or two. 
And, when the last sound dies down, we 
will proceed. All will be done according 
to your orders. And then—you will give 
me the spear!” 

“And then I will give you the spear,” 
Hendricks said. 

The expression upon his face was a 
sight tosee. It had nothing in accord with 
the words he had said. He turned to 
Marian, saying in English, ““Toyotama 
has asked something of me. Of us. If we 
will do it—he didn’t put it that way, of 
course, but it will make him act with better 
grace!—if we will do it, he will carry out his 
promise, and—”’ (Continued on page 80) 
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INTO THE FIRE 


By 
Carlotta Oddie 


Illustrated by Henry Luhrs 


Kicked emphatically by 
one small foot in a 
competent brown boot, 
the figure shot toa 


sitting position 


6 UMPH!” muttered Mrs. Stella 
Root, dispassionately. ‘‘A hobo! 
In my haystack! Don’t I wish I 


had a dog to sic on him!” 

She stood quite still, surveying the 
slumped object that resembled so much a 
pile of cast-off clothing, had it not been for 
one outstretched hand and for the even 
rise and fall of a green felt hat which cov- 
ered the fellow’s face. 

Mrs. Stella Root raised one small foot 
in its competent brown boot and kicked 
emphatically at the intruder’s shins. 

Instantly the figure shot to a sitting 
position. A long, sallow face regarded her 
intently. A pair of blue eyes were raised 
in grieved inquiry. Then the man sham- 
bled to his feet—my! he was tall as a bean- 
pole and half as wide!—and brushed sun- 
dry bits of straw from coat and trousers. 

“Another fond illusion completely 
ruined,” he mourned with a dolorous 
shake of his head. ‘When one has read,” 
he explained courteously to the small dark 
woman leaning on the shovel handle and 
curiously staring at him, “‘since his ten- 
derest years, of the delights of haystack 
slumbers, of sweet, scented dreams, blithe 
birds twittering at dawn, the sun laughing 
into one’s face as it stands on tiptoe on 
the misty hills—and then, great grief! 
when one’s bones shake and jazz with cold 
all night, when burrs and bugs travel un- 
ceasingly down one’s spine, and straws 
stick in ears and optics, and when instead 
of the sun, one is roused by a belligerent 
boot—” he paused to bestow a look of 
dumb reproach at Mrs. Root’s footgear. 

“Don’t allow tramps on my place,” she 
defended briskly. 

“I am not a tramp,” he returned gently, 
“no, nor do I hide behind that flowery veil 
of ‘knight of the road.’ Perhaps I should 







introduce myself. Iam Delevan Hunter,” 
he announced with an ingratiating smile. 
“Though ‘Hunted’ would be vastly more 
appropriate. Yes, I am hunted,” he in- 
sisted with satisfaction. 

Mrs. Stella Root’s keen brown eyes 
compassed the lank figure from head to 


foot. She noted with surprise that the 
blue suit, though it needed pressing, was 
of excellent material and well-tailored. 
On another man it might have looked 
quite smart. But on this fellow it seemed 
to lose its good points and become just a 
suit—a sort of convenient sack to hold 
together a loose collection of bones and 
joints. The green felt hat was good, too. 
Even the blue-striped tie which rode in- 
cessantly under his soft collar, propelled 
probably by the active Adam’s apple be- 
hind it, was of finest silk. 

“Hunted,” repeated Mrs. Stella Root, 
sternly. “Sheriff?” 

‘Dear me, no,” and Hunter smiled in- 
dulgently down upon her. ‘A woman,” 
he whispered confidingly. 

“A woman!” echoed Stella incredulously 
and her tone would have injured a vanity 
less vigorous than Delevan Hunter’s. 
“You deserted a woman!” she flew to her 
conclusion swiftly. “Your wife, maybe?” 

At the word Delevan Hunter started 
back as if a wasp had stung him. Then he 
smiled—a smile in which confidence and 
resigned humor were equally blended. 

“Wife! There’s a word I’ve been fleeing 
from all my life. And the women have 
been after me like hounds. Women are 
so damn tenacious. They get what they 
want by sheer persistence. I fight as long 
as I can and then when one gets especially 
obnoxious (and by this, paradoxically, I 
mean necessary-seeming and desirable) I 
simply cut and run.” 
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The short, plump, dark woman with 
the pert nose regarded him with infinite 
disparagement. 

“You are not my idea of a handsome 
hero,” she announced cruelly. 

“T understand it’s not my face or figure, 
but my intriguing personality,” explained 
the lanky man with his disarming grin. 
“At least that’s what Rosemary—she’s 
the last one—told me. She—” 

“Well!” cut in Mrs. Stella Root, curtly. 
“T came out this way to clean my chicken- 
houses yonder and not to gossip with in- 
triguing personalities. Now you take the 
road pronto, you hear? And mind you 
don’t trespass on my property again.” 

She picked up shovel and_ bucket. 
turned on a rubber heel and walked 
briskly toward the long brown wire-en- 
closed chicken houses. 

Mr. Delevan Hunter looked at her firm 
back thoughtfully, removed an annoying 
straw from the region of his soft collar, 
and then loped determinedly after her. 
With a sort of forcible tenderness he re- 
moved bucket and shovel from her sur- 
prised fingers and beamed reassuringly 
down upon her. 

“That is not pretty work for a woman. 
You show me what to do and perhaps you 
will give me breakfast afterwards, eh, 
Mrs.—I say, I don’t believe I know your 
name.” 

There was no doubt at all that the 
fellow had a sunny and magnetic smile. 
There was something tender in his look 
that got under a person’s skin. Something 
rather childish, too. Mrs. Stella Root 
spoke grudgingly. 

“It’s a nasty job, I’m telling you. The 
places have to be cleaned out and sprayed. 
But if you are certain you can do it 
thorough, why, sure, I’ll give you some 
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breakfast afterward. First, you better 
put on those old overalls and rubber boots 
you'll find in the barn. And, oh, yes, I am 
Mrs. Stella Root.” 

Delevan Hunter appeared quite inter- 
ested in the spraying process. He applied 
himself to it with conscientious fervor and 
in a surprisingly short time appeared at 
the rambling brown farmhouse and 
washed in a tin basin that was set on a 
box outside the kitchen door. As he was 
finishing his ablutions, he became aware 
of a concentrated scrutiny and discovered 
a pair of eyes and a small nose flattened 
against the screen door. 

“’Lo, you!’ chirped a fresh treble. 
“Who are you? What’s your name? I am 
Davie Root.” 

“Tl’m the new hired man,” answered 
Delevan, drying himself briskly on a red- 
striped towel. “You may call me Hunter. 
And I’m charmed to make your acquaint- 
ance, old chap.” 

“C’mon in,” invited the child, swinging 
open the door. “Breakfast is ready. Do 
you like mush? I hate and despise it. I 
shoved mine in the stove the other day 
but Muzz found it and put me to bed again, 
and I’d only just got up. C’mon in.” 


ELEVAN Hunter sat down tosteaming 

oatmeal mush, to clotted cream, to 
fragrant coffee, all set on a clean blue- 
figured tablecloth. 

Mrs. Stella Root, in a crisp white apron, 
was turning a brown waflle on the griddle. 
Delevan Hunter’s long nose crinkled 
greedily at the delicious odor but he pulled 
back a chair politely. 

“You will sit down, Mrs. Root?” 

“Land, no! I had breakfast two hours 
ago. You eat while things are hot. Davie, 
get a clean napkin from the lowest cup- 
board drawer.” 

Davie, seated ingratiatingly close to 
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Delevan Hunter, obediently absorbed 
oatmeal mush while he surveyed his new 
companion with interest. 

“Gosh, but you’re awful tall. How old 
are you, Hunter?” he demanded between 
mouthfuls. 

“T must confess to thirty-five summers, 
Root.” 

“Tm nine,” confided Davie, ‘‘and Muzz 
is twenty-eight.” 

“Drink your milk, Davie!” 

Delevan put forth the question that 
had been humming round his mind like a 
bee. 

“TIsn’t your father going to have break- 
fast with us, Root?” 

Davie regarded him with wide aston- 
ishment which turned into sly amusement. 
He bent low over his mush bowl and 
looked meditatively up at Delevan from 
the corners of his eyes. 

“Father don’t eat no more,” 
nounced gravely. 

“Davie!” rebuked his mother sharply. 
She turned her brown eyes on Delevan 
Hunter. 

“Tam a widow,” she announced shortly. 

Delevan Hunter ceased to masticate 
the bit of waffle in his mouth. Slowly he 
restored his fork to his plate and put both 
palms on the blue tablecloth as though to 
rise. None of this was lost on the watch- 
ful Mrs. Stella Root. She swung round- 
about with flames in her dark cheeks and 
she snapped her teeth together in a plainly 
audible snap. 

“Of all the conceited fools!” she cried, 
hotly. ‘You seem to think you are the 
Prince of Wales or something. I suppose 
you think I am after you, eh? Well, you 
needn’t worry about me. I wouldn’t have 
you fora farm. I wouldn’t have you with 
a bonus of ten thousand dollars cold cash. 
You are absolutely the very last thing on 
earth I would want round my house, so 
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there! Why, I never in my life saw any- 
thing like your awful vanity. It’s a dis- 
ease.” 

Hunter drew a long breath of relief and 
picked up his fork again. The waffles 
were delicious. 

“I’m glad you feel that way,” he re- 
torted amiably. “Y’see, the last one, 
Rosemary, was a widow, and she was the 
worst of all. But then—” and he reas- 
sured both Mrs. Root and himself—‘‘she 
was different as possible from you.” 

“She would be! Want another waffle?” 

“Thanks. Rosemary was willowy and 
very wonderful with quantities of sun- 
shine hair. When I started composing 
sonnets to her while I should have been 
slumbering, I was warned. Then one day 
when she flung her arms round me, I knew 
it was time to run.” 

“Have another waffle?” 

There was a peculiar look in Mrs. Stella 
Root’s brown eyes—handsome brown 
eyes they were. And there came a funny 
little lift to one corner of her firm mouth. 

“T hate to appear such a frankly por- 
cine person—but yes, just one more, Mrs. 
Root.” 

“Gimme another, Muzz.” 

“You have had two, Davie.” 

“Just half another, Muzz.” 

“IT said no, Davie.” 

“Just a quar—” 

“No!”’ 

Davie jerked at Delevan’s sleeve. 

“‘Muzz is awful set about things,” he 
confided in a low, watchful tone, between 
his small teeth. 

Delevan winked at him. 

“We men must stand together,” he an- 
nounced in a voice equally furtive. “The 
women want their own way all the time. 
Shake, Root.” 

Under the fringes of the blue tablecloth, 
they exchanged a heartfelt handclasp. 





“Well, of all the conceited fools!" 








she cried hotly. 
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When the generous meal was ended, 
the lean man seemed to have grown less 
lean. At least, his grin was broader. He 
rested against the back of the rusty brown 
chair until it squeaked, and beamed upon 
Davie. 

“After that last waffle, I feel as if I had 
effloresced, old scout. Blossomed like a 
rose. Spread my petals.” 

Mrs. Stella Root briskly removed the 
used dishes to the kitchen sink. 

“As you leave,” she remarked point- 
edly, “you might turn to your right and 
ask at the big yellow house with the white 
windmill if they want help in their orchards. 
Maybe you could help pick plums or 
something.” 

The wanderer looked a bit dashed. He 
folded his napkin into a careful square 
and placed it slowly upon the table. He 
was astonished when he looked up to see 
Davie close one brown eye, so remarkably 
tike his mother’s, at him, and to feel an 
elaborately careful kick upon his shin. 

“Say, Muzz,” urged the boy, “why 
don’t you let Hunter scrub the eggs? He 
could do it good as old Nunes, couldn’t 
he?” 

Mrs. Stella Root paused momentarily. 

“U-um,” she disparaged with an ener- 
getic shake of her small head. “Nunes is 
used to it. He don’t even have to weigh 
’em, not often. He can tell by the heft of 
“em in his hand.” 

“What is it you do to eggs?’ demanded 
Delevan, curiously. “Weigh ’em and 
wash ’em? Certainly I can do it better 
than old Nunes. And [’ll do it for my 
board and lodging. I would tarry, I would 
tarry for a day,” he advised Mrs. Root 
airily. 

“Aren’t you afraid,” she demanded cut- 
tingly, “that I might practise my devil’s 
wiles on you?” 


UNTER threwback his head and 
laughed heartily, showing fine white 
teeth. 

“Not you,” he denied. ‘“Y’know, I feel 
comfortable with mean women like you. 
You don’t conceal anything. You drag 
everything out into the open. What I’m 
scared of are half-hidden charms and faint 
perfumes and dreamy smiles and subtle 
arms. Bring on your eggs, Madame 
Root.” 

“We keep ’em in the tank-house.”’ 

She led him out the kitchen door to the 
small square room where stood perhaps 
twelve great wooden buckets of eggs and 
a long table cluttered with packing cases. 

“All the eggs that are not clean have to 
be washed—gently!—with a damp rag. 
Then they must be weighed and packed. 
This twenty-two ounce scale takes the 
extras. 
pullets. The little eggs we call pee-wees. 
Put ’em in this box. And if you crack 
any—which don’t!—put them in this 
yellow bowl.” 

Whereupon she disappeared, dragging 
a reluctant Davie by a fist, and uttering 
brisk instructions as to ear washing and 
nail-scrubbing before school time. 

Some two hours afterward she stuck her 
dark little head in the door to survey 
operations. 

“How you getting on?” 

“I’m learning,” he announced proudly, 
“to heft ’em. I find it is quite amusing to 
prognosticate about eggs. But some of 
the big fellows are light-headed and some 
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of the smaller chaps weigh more than one 
gives ’em credit for from the surface.” 

“Like people,” she suggested, rather 
darkly, and apropos of this remark, 
“What on earth do you do for a living be- 
tween your spells of running away from 
the lunatic women you are sure are so set 
on you?” 

“T am not forced to this sweat of the 
brow,” and Delevan Hunter beamed at 
her over an elongated egg he industriously 
polished. “I could live like the lily if I 
chose. I am in the way of inheriting a lot 
of hard cash, Mrs. Root. My father is 
Ruthie A. Hunter. Heard of him?” 

Mrs. Stella Root sank on the one step 
that led into the tank-house. 

“Not Rutherford A. Hunter, the glue 
king, Sunday supplement and _ success 
magazine subject, eh?” 

“The same, Mrs. Root. 
and only Ruthie.” 

“Well, if that don’t beat the Dutch!” 
Mrs. Stella Root watched for a long min- 
ute the lank, ungainly figure, the extraor- 
dinarily plain—if somehow, drat it! at- 
tractive—visage of her new hired man. 
“Be careful when you move that case off 
the bench, now. That’s the way,” she 
ruminated. “I’ve noticed it lots. Sons of 
strong, successful men always turn out 
kind of piddlin’ an’ lazy an’ good-for- 
nothin’. Just like daughters of dis- 
tinguished men—I know of several. They 
go round livin’ on the remnants of their 
father’s fame, giving lectures and such, 
going on the stage. It sure beats all. 
Seems to me they are like the dregs of 
some fine wine.” 

Delevan Hunter appeared distinctly 
pained. 

“But, my dear lady, I am not lazy. 
Only there is no incentive for me to make 
money, don’t you see? It would be a 
crime. Ruthie has already wrung more 
from a reluctant world than I could use in 
a century. So I wander round. I like 
novelty, y’understand. I don’t want to 
be tied down. Hate responsibility. 
Y’ know, I’ve eaten dinner with a Sheik in 
Transjordania, and I’ve skated at the 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec. I’ve feasted 
on alligator pears in the Bermudas, and 
iived for a while in the land of the Thun- 
der-Bird. But, ah, California! It holds 
out its generous hands and smiles its 
sunny smile—and makes it deuced hard 
to leave! But I’ve worked, too, Mrs. 
Root. Why, I’ve picked ‘cots’ down in 
the Santa Clara Valley until my spine 
was tied into double bow-knots. Ah, the 
luxury of being tired, of falling on a bunk 
that feels tender as a sultan’s couch.” 

Mrs. Stella Root gave a soft little grunt. 

“Well,” she said, voice as crisp as a new 
cookie, “that solves a mystery for me, all 
right. No wonder the women run after 
you—with money staring bold as a gold 
wall behind you. Why, if you were a 
cock-eyed little weasel with two wooden 
legs, women would always be chasing 
after you, like ivory hunters after ele- 
phants.” 

If she had expected to dash his egotism, 
she was disappointed. 

fancy it is the combination,” he 
answered cheerfully. ‘I understand I am 
not devoid of personal charm, and of 
course the yellow metal has a lure all its 
own.” 

Mrs. Stella Root punished a pebble 
with the toe of her boot. 
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“My, I could do a lot with your money! 
I would build a fine big brooder house on 
the left side of the house, over there, and 
start a lot of little chicks on a fine career, 


I’d go in the turkey business, too, and | 


have some pigeons, just a few hundred, 


I would tear down the old barn, and put 4 
a smart new shed up for storing things, | 


have a 


and I would build a garage. I’d 












car, a nice little sedan with tan silk cur- | 


tains. But—” 
She paused, reflective. Delevan Hunter 


stared at her, fascinated, furtive, an egg | 


poised delicately in the hollow of one hand 
as if he were not at all sure of its final 
destination. 
dark head tilted up at the sky, her cheeks 
glowing with those desires and thin scar- 
let lips parted over her even white teeth, 
made an alarmingly attractive picture. 

“But—” she concluded with a sigh, 
and rose briskly, switching the dust from 
her skirt, “I wouldn’t want “em for a gift, 
not if you was attached to ’em, like a 
funny doll on a string.” 

She made her swift way to the barn and 
Delevan Hunter could see her measuring 


Mrs. Stella Root, with her | 



















the chicken feed from the sacks near the | 


door. He heaved a sigh of relief and 
nestled the egg into its close apartment. 

“Great grief, but she is a peppery sort. 
It’s much better, though. I am as safe 
here as a jewel in a steel safe deposit box.” 


|_UNCHEON was an agreeable meal. 
The entire day, indeed, proved pleasant. 
It had a new flavor for Delevan—a flavor 
of cinnamon, perhaps. A feeling as if he 
were wearing fresh new linen, lavender- 
scented, a bit stiff with starch. 

It was decided at supper that he might 
stay on for a few days and prove his use- 
fulness. 

“T must get my bag,” announced Dele- 
van. “I was stopping at your Villa Hotel 
in town last night, and | couldn’t sleep, 
so I pottered about the country a bit 
before I hit your haystack. It was Rose- 
mary kept me awake. I swear I saw the 
woman everywhere. The blue of the sky 
was the blue of her eyes. And the yellow 
of the hay in the moonlight was the yellow 
of her hair. And—” 

“You hug your misery to you!” de- 
clared Mrs. Stella Root, scornfully. ‘You 
are one of those people that take a lot of 
pleasure in pain. Davie can get your bag 
after supper and you can help me fix a 
sort of shakedown in the barn for you.” 

So Delevan passed the night in a small 
room, a sort of partition of the big, clean 
barn, where various farm implements 
were stored, and where his hostess had 
contrived a fairly comfortable bed from 
some sanitary couch springs and a fat 
cotton mattress. 

“Mr. Root used to sleep out here some- 
times,” she confided cheerfully, as she 
plumped up the pillow. ‘Used to sleep a 
sulk off out here once in a while.” 

“Why, the contrary old bird!” com- 
plained Delevan. ‘Why, the very idea!” 

“Oh, I dunno. All men are onery. You 
got to study ’em like children and treat 
?em that way, too.” 

“Well, I’ll bet my best shirt,”’ remarked 
Delevan with rather grudging admiration, 
“that you could train a rattlesnake not to 
rattle.” 

He wondered mildly about old Root as 
he prepared for bed. Of course, Mrs. 
Stella Root was a bit peppery—but she 
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As soon as the invalid had gulped the water, he dropped her like a hot coal and fled to the kitchen 












































was a darned good cook. Good-looking, 
sort of. Plump and wholesome. And, oh, 
man, that juicy berry pie—its life-blood 
oozing out deliciously—crust so flaky it 
broke if you merely looked at it—Davie 
was a cute kid— 

The next morning Delevan learned how 
to milk the cow. He thought he knew 
how. He found he did not, and learned 
with pain and patience. 

He also churned milk in a wooden 
churn until sweat poured down his brow. 

“It’s a heavy, old-fashioned churn, I 
know,” sighed Mrs. Stella Root. “But 
I can’t afford another right now, seems 
like.” 

It came to Delevan Hunter that it 
would be a rather jolly idea to present 
this industrious, hard-pressed little per- 
son with the finest thing in churns, what- 
ever that might be. And then he had a 
qualm of fear. She might misconstrue 
the gift as a form of flattery to herself, not 
to her deserving industry. Not that she 
would fall on his neck, with suffocating 
arms, like Rosemary. No, indeed, she 
might even employ irony, might flagellate 
him with a string of her vigorous words. 
He decided to wait until he should leave, 
and give it to her as a parting token. 

He and Davie, sworn comrades now, 
took a peculiar delight in trying to outwit 
the lady of the farmhouse. They invari- 
ably failed but this did not depress them, 
only added fresh determination to the 
game. The woman seemed to have eyes 
in the back of her head. There was that 
occasion when she had forbidden Davie a 
sixth cookie and Delevan, balancing one 
on the toe of his boot, under cover of the 
fringed tablecloth, was neatly conveying 
it to the innocent-eyed, ready-handed 








gormand, when Stella had spoken sharply 
from the window where she was pulling 
down the shades. 

“T can’t bear panderers and I| hate and 
despise cheats.” 

“My dear Madam Root,” and Delevan, 
squirming, let the cookie drop helplessly 
upon the floor, “those are mean nouns. 

“T’ve been thinking about you,” and 
Stella faced him, hands on her hips, and 
very earnest indeed. “I heard a lecture 
last month at the Women’s Improvement 
Club about psychology and complexes and 
suppressed desires and such, and I believe 
I’ve got you figured out, Delevan Hunter.” 

“Ah, I am discovered! You have di- 
vined then, that I have a violently sup- 
pressed desire for another triangle of 
apple pie, but am too shy to suggest such 
a thing?” 

Thoughtfully Stella cut a wedge of 
apple pie. 

ZAIL that talk about women chasing 
you and your wild jumps, like a kangaroo, 
for freedom. You know what I believe? 
I believe you don’t want your freedom, 
so there! I think you are just deluding 
yourself, so there! I think you’ve got a 
complex or something. I think there is 
nothing you would enjoy more than a 
good home and a kind wife to look out for 
you, and maybe a few children. But 
what do you do? You deny this to your- 
self. You fool yourself. You deliberately 
cheat yourself of the joys a man should 
have, of his blessings and birthrights. 
You stamp on your secret desires and go 
rushing like a wild man all round the 
world, shrieking and yelling for freedom. 
Who can be free, I’d like to know, when 
they are afraid of something and running 
away from it?” 





Delevan had lost his appetite for the 
pie. 

“You sound terribly mixed,” he said 
rather feebly. ‘I don’t wish to be rude 
but your deductions sound | as scrambled 
as the eggs I’ve just eaten.’ 

“Uh-huh. Well, you think it over, 
young man—and you are not so young 
either,” and with that odd look about her 
mouth, Mrs. Stella Root left the room. 

Delevan Hunter turned his startled 
eyes on Davie who was regarding co 
with his frequent air of interested i 
partiality. 

“Did y 


va notice that look Muzz had on, 
Hunter? That means you are close to 
something dangerous. I know.” 

“Well, thanks, old man, for the tip. 


Thanks, Root.” 


N the night watches Delevan Hunter 

mulled over what Mrs. Stella Root had 
hurled at him. Was she right? Did he 
really have a secret desire for a home, 
wife, children? True, he was not far from 
forty. “Not so young, either,” she had 
said—not so young— 

Suddenly he sat bolt upright on the 
Si initary spring couch. 

“My God!” he w hispered thickly to the 
scy the in the corner. “It’s just anew way 
to catch me. Fool, that I did not tumble 
to it at once. Why, it is as plain as the 
nose on my face and that is very plain 
indeed. The deuce! Well, my lad, it 
looks like you had better be taking ‘the 
road in he morning unless you want to 
jump from the frying-pan into the fire.” 

And Delevan was up at dawn, preening 
his wings for flight. In plain language, 
putting on the clean undershirt that Mrs. 
(Continued on page 89) 
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THE WEST AT WASHINGTON 


Turning the Spotlight on Statesmen from the Country's Better Aa} 


By Theodore M. Knappen 


IGH destiny came to Charles Curtis, 
H now United States Senator from 
Kansas and leader of the Republi- 
can majority in the Senate, as he 


lay in a tepee of his people, the Kaws. 
The messenger of destiny was an aged 
squaw, Julie Poppine, his grand- 
mother, daughter of Spotted Plume, 
great chief of the Kaws. It’s a 
story worth telling—especially 
now that Spotted Plume’s great- 
grandson rules in the high coun- 
cil house at Washington as right 
hand man of the Great Father 
of all the American tribes, 
white, red and black. | But let 
us begin at the beginning. 

Long ago came Poppine, the 
French voyageur, wooed the 
winsome daughter of the chief 
and sought her hand in mar- 
riage. The blood of the mar- 
tial race of France and that of 
the Amerind was blended in 
their daughter. And when she 
had grown to womanhood in the 
tepees of her people in the valley 
of the Kaw she was taken as wife 
by one Curtis of pure English des- 
cent. To them was born in Topeka 
in 1860 the child who is now a power 
in Washington. Half English, a quarter 


French and a quarter Indian in blood, the 


boy was all Indian in his mode of life 
until he was ten years of age. Then by 
means of an adventure typically Indian 
he made his first real contact with the 
people of his father. 

A powerful band of Cheyennes swooped 
down out of Colorado on the Kaw village 
at dawn one day. All the day the savage 
Cheyennes circled the little village as 
arrows and bullets and _blood-curdling 
war whoops were exchanged. The Kaws 
perceived that while they might hold out 
for a few days, their doom was certain 
unless they received assistance—and 
that could come only from the whites 
whom they had always befriended. A 
messenger must be dispatched for help. 

As night fell the old men determined 
that the little Curtis boy, t: ilking English 
but heir to all the lore of prairie cunning 
of his Indian blood, should essay to cross 
the hostile lines and carry the appeal for 
help to Topeka, sixty miles away. An 
eager spectator of the day’s conflict, the 
boy gladly accepted the perilous honor. 
He successfully crawled through the 
encircling line and sped to Topeka on foot. 
Only he knows the details of that trip, and 
as becomes a man he does not freely tell 
them. But his people were saved. 

The little messenger remained in 
Topeka for a few days’ rest. The days 
lengthened into months and the months 
into years. Kansas was horse-racing mad 
in those days, and the boy was drawn to 
the races. Reared on pony-back as he 
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Half English, a quarter French and a quarter 

Indian, he was all Indian in his mode of life 

to the age of ten. Now Charles Curtis leads 
the majority in the U. S. Senate 


had been, he was a jockey before he knew 
it. Many a great race horse of the plains 
he rode to victory in the next three or 
four throbbing seasons. The years 
brought him additional inches and 
pounds, and before he was fifteen he was 
too heavy to continue his delightful career 
as a turfman. At the moment of this 
pause in the career of the heir of three 
races his mother’s people called to him. A 
band of the tribe, Grandmother Poppine 
among them, came to Topeka and 
besought him to return to the reservation 
and the blankets. 


W!! TH horse-racing a closed book, white 
life seemed tame and the boy decided 
to go back to his wild kinsmen. He went 
joyously. At the end of the day’s march 
from Topeka young Curtis was sleeping 
the sleep of the satisfied when he felt a 
gentle tugging at his shoulder. Opening 
his eyes, he saw his grandmother sitting 
beside him—the old Indian squaw in the 
role of Destiny. Gravely and sorrowfully 
she spoke to him out of her wisdom. 

“My beloved grandson,” she said, “I 





have come to speak words that break my 
heart but that will make your life. The 
Indian race travels to the Happy Hunting 


Ground. The White Man comes to take 
possession of all the land. The past to 
the Indian, the future to the whites. 
You are the heir of both races. You 
may be Indian or white. As a 
blanket Indian there is no career 
for you. As a white man there is 
no limit to what you may become 
within the bounds of your 
capacity. Choose now, this 
night, before it is too late. 
Return not to the reservation, 
but deny temptation and go 
back to Topeka while our 
people sleep and the sun is 
darkened.” 
The words of the old woman 
fell on the boy’s ears with the 
force of a decree of fate. When 
she had spoken there was no 
choice. Once more he stole forth 
into the night—this time to save 
himself. When morning dawned 
Charles Curtis was back in Topeka 
—a white man. 

Doubtless he made the decision and 
cast the die according to his true 
heredity, for there was that in him 
which enabled him to fight the battle of 
life in the white man’s way. He had picked 
up asmattering of elementary education on 
the reservation and at the race tracks. As 
unerringly as the grandmother had des- 
tined him for white life, so he quickly 
decided that the law was to be his career. 
Studying in a law office, he drove an 
ancient hack behind a pair of bony nags, 
nights and odd hours, to get the means of 
living. Old-timers in Topeka recall the 
Indian boy reading his Blackstone by the 
feeble light of his hack lamps. For Indian 
he was in appearance then and is to this 
day except for the bushy drooping mus- 
tache that tells of hirsutic ancestry. 

Admitted to the Topeka bar at twenty- 
one, he was county attorney at twenty- 
four. Then came eight terms as repre- 
sentative in Congress, followed by continu- 
ous membership in the Senate since 1907 
except for two years, when his people for- 
got him. And when Lodge, of Massa- 
chusetts, fine flower of the Puritan strain, 
passed last November, the Republicans of 
the Senate turned to the royal line of the 

Kaws for their leader. ; 

They say that when he was informed of 
the honor his face was as blank as a blind 
wall. There was not a single visible trace 
of emotion. His is the finest poker face 
in Washington. It masks, when its owner 
wills—which is most of the time—ever) 
trace of a keen and laborious life, every 
sign of a restless and impetuous mind. 
Apparently easy-going and impassive, 
Charles Curtis has_tediously, steadily 
and tenaciously built his career to its 
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summit. Julie Poppine knew her grandson. 
Today the West rules at W ashington. 
Curtis, Borah, Smoot and Warren—these 
are the big four that dominate the Senate 
—and the Kaw is not the least of them. 
For once Curtis smiled—smiled that 
smile in which the somber Indian eyes 
never join—as he admitted to me that 
the West is in the saddle, not by reason 
of numbers but because it has had the 
good sense or the good fortune to keep in 
the Senate men who are statesmen (call 
them politicians if you will) and “work at 
’ 


it.” 
U 


The Viking from New Mexico 
Sings His Political Swan Song 


Indians are interesting. So are Vikings. 
Not long ago a Viking addressed the 
Congress of the Republic of Mexico in 
purest Spanish! And this Viking hailed 
from New Mexico and holds a seat in the 
Senate of the United States. When a 
thousand years ago the Holms and Olafs 
found Norway a bit crowded, 
they clambered aboard their 
dragon galleys and sailed to 
raid and harry Normandy, 
England, Sicily and all the 
shores of Mare Nostrum. 
Nowadays they come wist- 
fully in the steerage to find 
peaceful homes in the domain 
of the world’s richest nation 
—which welcomes them glad- 
ly as pure-bred children of 
the chosen Nordic race. And 
so it comes about that Holm 
O. (is it Ole or Olaf?) Bursum 
is a member of the political 
clan in the U. S. Senate that 
follows the lead of Curtis, the 
Kaw. 

And he has had some other 
relations with Indians. His 
eyes flashed like those of a 
warrior Viking as he reminded 
me of the Pueblo Indian legis- 
lation and told me in short 
sharp words what he thought 
of the attitude of SUNSET 
toward him in that regard. 
But he smiled when I assured 
him that no matter how low 
the magazine might have 
fallen in criticizing him, it 
would be redeemed by the 
appearance in its pages of 
some account of the career 
of the junior Senator from 
New Mexico. So, asking 
me, by the way, to forward 
to the editor a copy of the 
certificate of character given 
to him by the former attorney 
for the Pueblos, the big 
rancher-Senator submitted 
to a personal surgical opera- 
tion for the recovery of 
biographical facts. 

At the start the Senator made it plain 
that for purposes of record he is not 
a cattleman. “Tt isn’t good nowadays for 
one’s credit,” he explained, “‘to be known 
as acattleman. For all public purposes | 
am for the time being a sheepman. And 
certainly times have changed when a 
stockman is prouder of a sheepish than a 
bovine category. 

The Senator’s emigrant father died two 
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years after his tow-headed son was born 
at Fort Dodge, Iowa, in 1867. The 
widowed mother drifted to Denver and 
there the future Senator embarked on 
life’s business as a telephone company 
employe while yet a stripling. He was 
still a child in his teens but old in self- 
reliance when he tackled railroad building 
in New Mexico and became a contractor 
with a capital consisting solely of some 
mules. At twenty-six he found himself a 
business man with no business—by reason 
of the panic of 1893. So, feeling a great 
urge to work and live, he acquired some 
sheep and betook himself to the Socorro 
country where he established the Hanson- 
berg ranch. 

In the meantime he had acquired some 
education in a more or less haphazard but 
determined way, including a mastery of 
Spanish which stood him in good stead in 
his adopted state. Kind friends proposed 
to fatten the meal ticket with election as 
justice-of-the-peace. He couldn’t see 
much of a meal ticket in that job and so 
they made him sheriff—for two terms. 
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Holm O. Bursum, the retiring Senator from New Mexico, started 


life asa messenger boy and will now devote his 


attention to the sheep business 


He modestly claims to be entitled to 
some distinction for the manner in which 
he filled the duties of the sheriff’s office. 
In a wild country and among more or less 
wild men he administered the teeth of the 
law without ever drawing a gun or having 
one fired at him—though, I suspect, they 
were occasionally drawn on him. The 
sheep multiplied cattle, too—and 
Hansonberg became a ranch of renown. 
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Quite naturally and inevitably Bursum 
was drawn into politics in 1899 as a 
member of the territorial legislature. He 
has never been able to get out but has got 
in deeper and deeper, and when President 
Harding opened the door of ruin to Sena- 
tor Fall by making him Secretary of the 
Interior, the blond Nordic took his place 
as Senator for the mixed brunette popu- 
lation of New Mexico in the Senate of 
the United States. 


Knappen 


T was with difficulty that I extracted 
these few facts from the body of the 
Senator’s recollections, but when we came 
to talk of New Mexico the floodgates of 
enthusiasm were swung open and I 
learned how the Republic will yet be 
saved by the virtues and wealth of the 
highlanders—when they come into their 
own, as they will when every old vet has 
a pension (Senator Bursum is chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Pensions), every 
World War veteran has had ample cash 
compensation and the Federal government 
has irrigated 118,000,000 acres of land, 
much of it in New Mexico, 
seem 4 oand has created thereby 
' homes for 15,000,0c0 people, 
largely in New Mexico where 
the air is clear and pure and 
the water sparkling—when 
there is any. Here’s to the 
time when there'll be an 
Elephant Butte dam on every 
arroyo in our Iberian state 
and the Pueblos will rise 
up and call him blessed— 
the Senator who tried to 
straighten out three hundred 
years of their tangled titles. 
It is unimportant that 
Bursum failed of reelection 
last fall. He wants to quit 
politics anyway, wants to 
quit so badly that he has filed 
notice of contest against Sam 
Bratton, Democrat, who got 
more votes on the count and 
therefore became possessor of 
the certificate of election. 


U 
More Bureau Rule 


or Less Salmon 
Somebody is always after 
Hoover. Senator Jim Reed, 
of Missouri, is the regular 
critic, but others are ever 
willing to relieve him. Dan 
Sutherland, delegate in Con- 
gress from Alaska, and Sena- 
tor King, of Utah, are ener- 
getically substituting for 
Reed. It’s all about the law 
Hoover asked from Congress 
to authorize him to sit on the 
lid of the Alaska fish supply 
(so that he won’t have to con- 
tinue in that posture unau- 
thorized) and what he has 
been doing while so strenuously sitting. 
While Congress is considering the bill, 
Hoover is being whacked for what he has 
done and for what he may doin his salmon- 
salvaging operations. The inspirers of the 
whackers appear to be both the big 
packing interests and the little fellows. 
The latter complain of what Hoover has 
been doing to them and the former are 
(Continued on page 84) 
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ambition was a shining trait. 


candidate for Congress and longed to dis- 
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OR one of the wettest spots in 
what was then the wettest State 
in the extra wet West, Downie- 
ville was celebrating the Fourth 
of July ina most extraordinary manner. 

The Sons of Temperance had assumed 
charge of the affair and had decided that 
while Robert Tevis was to read the 
Declaration of Independence, Miss Sarah 
Pellet should deliver the oration. 

This was altogether revolutionary. 
Woman orators were popular nowhere in 
the United States of 1855, but least of all, 
perhaps, in California. And although 
Miss Pellet arrived in California backed 
up by the indorsement of her friend, Lucy 
Stone Blackwell, who was more prominent 
among the feminists of that day than is 
Alice Paul in this, such credentials meant 
nothing to the miners of the Golden State. 

She might be a Pellet, but to their eyes 
she looked more like a pill; and, forgetting 
in the bitterness engendered by her pre- 
sumption the wonted chivalry of the Cali- 
fornian, they and the newspapers that 
voiced their sentiments said most uncom- 
plimentary things regarding Sarah Pellet 
and her mission. 

But in the humming camp of Downie- 
ville, then one of the foremost of the state, 
Miss Pellet found an oasis in the desert 
of derision and denunciation. Calvin 
McDonald, editor of the Sierra Gane 
welcomed her with open columns and 
helped to cultivate a friendly feeling on 
the part of the community. A thriving 
lodge of the Sons of Temperance was 
organized, and it was in recognition of her 
part in founding it that she was selected 
to deliver the Fourth of July oration. 

Why the thirsty majority that domi- 
nated everyday Downieville assented to 
the appropriation of the big event of the 
year by the dry minority is not of record, 
but it may have been in recognition of the 
fact that as a result of an over-damp 
Fourth, celebrated but a year or so before, 
Downieville had become malodorously 
notorious as “the place where they hanged 
a woman.” 

Robert Tevis, brother of the Lloyd 
Tevis afterward famous in the Far West 
as head of the Wells-Fargo Express Com- 
pany, came of a Kentucky family in which 
Robert 


levis’ ambitions were political. He was a 
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A Fatal Temperance Duel 


By John L. Considine 


Author of: The Birth of Old Pioche, etc. 


tinguish himself by an oration at that 
Fourth of July celebration. He was 
reluctant to let a mere assignment to read 
the Declaration interfere with that aspir- 
ation, so when he had finished the reading 
he launched into a speech that promised 
to be anything but brief. 

A feature of the celebration that day 
was a number of anvils, to be used instead 
of cannon in firing salutes. The promoters 
of the celebration, deeming Tevis’ speech 
an encroachment on Miss Pellet’s prerog- 
ative, set off the anvil charges, and Tevis, 
his voice drowned in detonations of gun- 
powder, was forced to desist in bitter 
chagrin. 

Calvin McDonald was not unfriendly to 
Tevis, but a page of his newspaper had 
been leased to the Democratic party of 
Downieville, and State Senator Charles 
Lippincott, who had editorial charge of 
this page, devoted a goodly part of it to 
Tevis’ speech and the manner in which it 
was squelched. 

Tevis, enraged, called at the office of 
the Citizen with a prepared form of retrac- 
tion in which the writer of the article was 
stigmatized as a liar and a scoundrel. 
McDonald explained that he was not 
responsible for that leased page, but when 
Tevis insisted that he would have to fight 
a duel unless the retraction appeared, the 
editor yielded. Lippincott immediately 
challenged Tevis, who as_ promptly 
accepted. A fraternal society to which 
both belonged intervened, and other 
influences were brought into play, but 
with no effect. 

A spot in the forest about six miles from 
Downieville was selected as the place of 
meeting. The sheriff and his deputies, 
appearing, caused a delay, but the dis- 
putants and their seconds merely crossed 
the county line where the sheriff’s 
authority ended. While the seconds were 
selecting a new battleground, Lippincott 
and Tevis practised with the weapons, 
double-barreled shotguns loaded with 
ball. Each wasa fine shot and had broken 
many a bottle with a bullet at forty yards. 

Lined up opposite each other, the 
antagonists presented a striking contrast, 
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physical and temperamental. Lippin- 
cott was short, broad-shouldered and 
stocky. In movement he was deliberate 
and in carriage graceful. Every gest- 
ure. bespoke firmness of purpose, the 
poise of perfect health and courage. 

“T do not wish to kill Tevis,” he said in 
his accustomed slow, deliberate tone of 
voice. “I have never even spoken to him. 
I would avoid this fight were it possible, 
but the public insult and the custom of 
the times have compelled me to send the 
challenge. In such a case a man must kill 
or be killed.” 

Tevis was a tall, spare man, as nervous 
and eager in his movements as Lippincott 
was deliberate, slow and graceful. Deter- 
mined as he was to kill Lippincott, he, 
having the choice of weapons, strangely 
decided on the type with which he was 
least familiar. 

On the evening before the duel he 
walked with McDonald, who describes 
him as burningly athirst for the blood of 
the man who had made him a political 
laughing-stock. 

“That w was our last interview,” said 
McDonald, “and his last night on earth. 
That pale, ghost-like face, glimmering 
in the twilight as we strolled under the 
threatening shadows of the frowning hills 
and beside the resounding dirge of the 
dark and darkening river, hangs framed 
in memory yet. I had seen the bounding 
deer sink at the aim of his iron-nerved 
antagonist, and I felt then as if Tevis by 
my side was already but a ghost, haunting 
the lonely outskirts of the world.” 

The sun was sinking as the duelists 
took their stand, forty paces apart. The 
sad whisper of approaching night had 
begun to stir the silent heart of the lonely 
forest. Tevis’ lot had placed him on the 
higher station of the sloping field. His 
second, about to turn away for the last 
time, touched himself low upon-the breast, 
and warned, i in husky whisper: 

“‘Aim here.” 

Tevis nodded as he fixed his eyes on 
that part of his foe’s body. 

Both guns spoke together at the word. 
Tevis fell, shot through the heart. Unac- 
customed to the sloping ground, he had 
aimed too high, and his ball carried away 
a lock of Lippincott’s yellow hair. 

Silently Lippincott and his seconds left 
(Continued on page 84) 
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Filing the Teeth If you need a watch dog at all, you don’t 
of Our Bold want a Pekinese or a tiny, inoffensive 
Watch Dog Chihuahua. If your family and your 

property need guarding, you want a large- 
sized dog with an efficient set of teeth. 

The navy is America’s first line of defense. If we have a 
navy of ample size with a first-class biting apparatus, we 
need never fear invasion while it is afloat. The impossibility 
of landing an expeditionary force on a hostile shore except 
under the most favorableconditions was amply demonstrated 
during the Great War. An efficient navy equal in size and 
fighting ability to any other will make the United States an 
impregnable fortress. That’s categorical. 

But— 

We voluntarily surrendered our right to build any 
number and any kind of battleships. We made this sur- 
render because we believed that it put an end to the expen- 
sive race for naval supremacy. Now we find our hands 
tied. We discover that 
our battleships are 
slower, that their range 
is shorter than the speed 
and range of British and 
Japanese ships. Where- 
upon some of us fill the 
air with lamentations 
and predictions of 
calamity. 

Is the situation really 
as serious as the vocifer- 
ous advocates of a big 
and bigger navy would 
have us believe? 

Let’s see. 


0 ¢ 


Have You Built a Bomb- 
Proof Summer Home? 


There are only two na- 
tions with navies of suf- 
ficient size and efficiency 
to constitute a potential 
threat to the United 
States, Great Britain and 
Japan. Let’s eliminate 
England. That country 
has a level head and no desire to commit suicide. When 
the Democrats carry Pennsylvania, when Hiram Johnson 
becomes president of the League of Nations and Cal Cool- 
idge strains his vocal chords by too much light conversa- 
tion, then it is time to begin worrying about a war with 
England. 

Remains Japan. I’m asking you, friends and brethren of 
the Pacific Coast, is any one of you really worried and 
anxious about a bombardment of Japanese shells? The 
Pacific Coast would be the objective of a Japanese attack 
in case of war, but we haven’t heard of a single individual 





Australia is getting ready for the second visit of the American fleet. 
J. M. Elder (right), Australian commissioner, is discussing the 
route of the fleet with Secretary Wilbur of the Navy Department 









building a bomb-proof retreat in the Sierra or the Cascades. 
Perhaps the Pacific Coast is foolish, but it has a child-like 
faith in the ability of the navy to repel the attacks of a 
potential enemy whose nearest base is four or five thousand 
miles distant. 

Also, the Pacific Coast dimly remembers that at the 
Jutland battle the German ships with eleven-inch guns and 
slower speed were able not only to beat back a superior 
British force and get home with smaller losses than they 
inflicted, but their lighter broadsides apparently were more 
effective than the heavier weight of metal hurled by the 
British ships. This greater effectiveness seems to have 
been based on better range-finding and other apparatus 
and on better training in marksmanship, factors not 
mentioned by the protocol of the Washington Conference. 
Like our own, the German ships were slower and had 
lighter armament than their adversaries, yet they managed 
to hold their own against a fleet twice the size of the German 





navy. 
Considering all factors, 
it seems to us that 


President Coolidge was 
right when he ordered 
strict compliance with 
the terms of the Wash- 
ington Conference agree- 
ment. What puzzles us, 
though, is the reason 
why England — should 
have objected to the 
increased elevation of 
guns on American ships. 
Some lord of the admir- 
alty or foreign office 
functionary seems to 
have pulled a deucedly 
stupid bloomer. 

In this connection, 
read the article “Is Our 
Navy Fit to Fight?” in 
this issue. Given a 
reasonably _ efficient 
equipment, the thing 
that counts is the spirit 
of the man who operates 
the guns. And that spirit, 
according to Mr. Lane’s 
observations, seems to have fully recovered from the post- 
war slump when morale was at low ebb. 


U U 


The American fleet is about to start on 
the most extensive far-flung maneuvers 
and battle practise ever undertaken by 
any navy. The scene of its operations 


When the Fleet 
Maneuvers on 
Sensitive Toes 


will be the Pacific extending from the mainland to the 
Hawaiian Islands, with a side trip to Australia thrown in 
These maneuvers should demonstrate 


for good measure. 
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territory the battleships may be called on to defend. 


Neither should there be adverse alarmist comment even if 
the American fleet should pay a visit to Singapore where 


the proposed Far Eastern British naval base is to be located. 
So long as the great powers maintain military and naval 
establishments on a large scale, their general staffs will 
consider it their duty to work out schemes of defense 
against all possible and impossible combinations of enemies 
and to put these schemes to test. 

Only when the powers simultaneously reduce their 
armies and navies to police proportions will maneuvers 
cease to cause alarm. And that reduction will happen along 
about the time the Constitution of the United States is 
amended to permit the manufacture and sale of beer and 
wine. 


U U 


The mills are running full speed now. 
New laws by the score are pouring from 
the rollers, and what they lack in quality 
is made up in volume. It’s rapidly be- 
coming a farce, this legislating business, this attempt to 
regulate every aspect of the complicated modern civilization 
by the hurried efforts of a hundred assorted men or women 
most of whom don’t know what the fuss is all about. 

Our system of making state laws was devised at a time 
when agriculture was the principal industry, when life was 
simple and the comparatively small number of problems aris- 
ing out of this simple life could be solved with a fair degree 
of efficiency by men of ordinary intelligence in a ninety-day 
session. That period vanished with the passenger pigeon. 
Today the legislatures are constantly asked to pass on 
endless numbers of highly technical questions pertaining 
to irrigation, transportation, insurance, finance, banking, 
education and all lines of commerce. Lacking specialized 
knowledge and time, they leave the decision to committees cr 


No Hay Burner 
Can Make Fifty 
Miles an Hour 














Armstrong, in the Tacoma News-Tribune 


Embarrassing to Say the Least! 


The Pulse of the West 


to the satisfaction of the Navy Command whether the fleet 
from the standpoint of mechanical and human equipment is 
fit to fight, whether the machinery and the personnel will 
stand the strain, whether the shore bases are adequate or 
inadequate to the task of handling the large aggregation of 
vessels under pseudo-war conditions. Asa test of the entire 
apparatus the maneuvers will be invaluable—even if they do 
arouse the jingo press at home and abroad. For it is clearly 
the right of any nation to put its fleet to a test in any open 
waters it pleases if these waters are a legitimate part of the 
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Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


Too Much Elevation! 


pass the buck by referring controversial measures to a vote 
of the sovereign people, with the result that the quality of 
the new laws has deteriorated as the output increased. 

You can’t get fifty miles an hour out of a hay burner no 
matter how hard you make the poor beast pant. If we 
want to keep up with the procession, let’s get a modern 
legislative system with a high-power motor, four-wheel 
brakes, balloon tires and ball-bearing steering gear. The 
present one-horse contraption won’t do. 


U U 


Some Samples You don’t believe that the present legis 
of Inefficient lative system is obsolete and inefficient? 
Law Making Well, here are some samples. 


The Oregon legislature in 1923 amended 
the Soldiers’ Bonus Law to make it more liberal. After 
passing the amendment, it was submitted to the people and 
approved by popular vote. But when the provisions of the 
amendment were applied, it was discovered that unwittingly 
the amendment had made it harder rather than easier for 
veterans to get the bonus. Through defects in phrasing, 
for instance, persons who served in the Navy or the Marine 
Corps were excluded from the benefits of the Act. Worse 
yet, through another one of the numerous mistakes the ex- 
soldier who applied for compensation after the passage o! 
the “liberalizing” amendment found that he could get a 
maximum of only $255 while the law as originally drawn 
made $435 the maximum. 

That amendment was considered and voted on at least 
three times, yet its defects were not discovered until an 
attempt was made io use it. 

Similarly, San Francisco voted last fall to give the motor- 
men and conductors on the municipally owned car lines the 
eight-hour day, the six-day week and time and a half for 
overtime. The measure was drawn and sponsored by the 
Central Labor Council and it was adopted by a large 
majority even though the municipal street cars were 
beginning to show deficits. 

Now comes the superintendent of the system and says 
that compliance with the measure will mean the employ- 
ment of 178 additional platform men as extras on top of 
the 130 extra men now on the rolls, that twenty crews, 
forty men, will have to be reduced to the extra list and that 
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the pay of these 348 extra men under the terms of the 
measure will be cut from the present average of $153 to 
about $90 a month. The alternative would be to put all 
the 348 extra men in as regular employes and pay them a 
full day’s wage for not more than three and a half hours’ 
work, increasing the running expenses of the system by 
half a million a year without 
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through with the same fixed instalment per acre regardless 
of the value of the land or of the crop, all land on Reclama- 
tion Service projects is to be classified according to character 
and productiveness of soil and each class is to pay five per 
cent of the gross crop value per annum. Also the total 
charges against each project are to be reappraised and land 
found to be practically worth- 





an extra cent in revenue. 

It isn’t the lawmakers that 
are to blame. It’s the system 
under which they are com- 
pelled to work. 


U U 


Perfuming the Stench 
of Life’s Sewer 


> 

( 

\ FOR A 
{ ano 


A wayward girl of sixteen 
kills her mother who is get- 
ting ready to have the girl 
placed in a detention home. 
It develops that the girl has 
been jazz-mad, has had sev- 
eral lovers. She is arrested 
after a drunken night. Im- 
mediately she is surrounded 
by reporters, menand women. 
Two of them barter for the 
“exclusive” story of her. life 
—to be written by the re- 
porter and signed by the 
girl. They raise each other’s 
bids fifty dollars at a time 
while the girl wonders what 
it’s all about. Finally she 
gets several hundred dollars. 
Batteries of cameras are 
turned on her; the smallest 
word dropping from her loose lips is caught up as though 
it were a pearl. Money, page after page of notoriety, 
maudlin sympathy are hers—for killing her mother. 

And that’s the use we make of our forests when we cut 
them down for the paper mill! 

They should serve a spiritual gas mask with every copy 
of a yellow daily—or monthly, for all that. 


U U 


So far, so good. The recently enacted 
law changing the method of repaying the 
government the amounts expended from 
the Reclamation Fund for the construction 
of irrigation works is a clear gain. Instead of coming 








Real Progress 
in National 
Reclamation 








Irmstrong, in the Tacoma N 


Two Reasons Why Crime Increases! 


less is to be eliminated. 

All that is clear gain anda 
long step in the right direc- 
tion, but a good many more 
steps are needed before our 
reclamation policy becomes a 
really satisfactory tool for 
the creation of prosperous 
farm homes. The Reclama- 


Wusne S \ tion Fund must no longer be 


( (lex \ )} used to enable private owners 
of dry land to reap specula- 
tive profits at the expense of 
the settlers; these settlers 
must be selected on the basis 
of fitness, experience and 
capital instead of allowing 
every Tom, Dick and Harry 
to take a fling at irrigated 
farming; after the proper 
selection they must be guided, 
advised and partly financed. 

Such is the program out- 
lined by the Commissioner 
of Reclamation, Dr. Elwood 
Mead, and urged by all those 
who have studied the recla- 
mation and land colonization 
problem. It is highly im- 
probable that anything can 
be done at the present lame- 
duck session of Congress, but next winter the program 
should be put through. 


PtarentTiaRy Life 
{S JUST Too HARD , 
FoR Wou- ISNT (iT? 











U U 


Canada and England know the difficulties 
Exports to of transforming a piece of raw land into a 
Our Neighbor productive farm even when costly irriga- 

tion works are unnecessary. The British 
government is endeavoring to find farm homes for 3000 
families in Canada. The Canadian government owns the 
land, but the British government is not willing to turn its 
sons loose on the prairies without guidance or assistance. 
It has set aside a fund of $4,500,000 or an average of a loan 
of $1,500 per family, to help the settlers get a start. That’s 


Britain’s Best 


7 INTFRNATIONAL 
As the movies see it, society life is just one wild meal after another. This “society dinner” on horseback is said to be one of the 
most pretentious scenes filmed in years. Perhaps the pretense is on the part of the director who would like to persuade us 
that he knows how society dines. What a surprise for the authentic four hundred when the film is released! 
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Kettlewell, in the Oakland Tribune 


Good News for Our Parks 


little enough, but it is far better than nothing at all. 
So far only one Western state, California, has adopted the 
principle of state aid and guidance in colonization. In the 
future no new reclamation projects should be undertaken by 
the Federal government in any state unless that state is 
willing to cooperate by assisting the Federal government in 
financing and guiding the settlers. 


U U 


What Has Costly When you look at the statement of your 
Education Done city and county taxes due round this 

anc) time, take a deep breath and smile. 
enemas Hold on to this thought: Though taxes are 
high and getting higher, the bulk of the increase is for 
education. And education is a priceless thing. It’s the 
hope of the world and the most important activity of the 
human race, therefore no cost is too high—if the money 
produces adequate results. 

But has the increasing cost produced results commen- 
surate with the expenditures? Since 1900 the number of 
pupils in the public elementary schools has increased 44 
per cent; in the public high schools it has increased 574 per 
cent. There are now enrolled three and a half million high 
school pupils as against less than 700,000 in 1900. In the 
universities and colleges the enrollment of 1924 exceeded 
700,000, an increase of 272 per cent in twenty-four years. 
Nearly a quarter of the population, twenty-five millions, 
went to schools of one kind or another last year, and the 
total of the educational bill approached two billion dollars. 

Let’s say the average educational expense per annum for 
the past ten years has been a billion and a half. That’s an 
aggregate of fifteen billions for the decade, about one half 
the cost of a war lasting eighteen months. 

That huge outlay should have been productive of some 
tangible results, especially as so large a part of the increased 
cost was for higher education. Isn’t it reasonable to expect 
that as a result of the educational boom the cultural level 
of American life should have risen perceptibly? This rising 
cultural level should have expressed itself in a cleaner, less 
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sensational, more thought-compelling press; it should have 
created a vastly larger public demand for the higher forms 
of literature, of the drama, of art and of screen productions. 
It should have improved the tone of politics and business, 
reduced the demand for trash and filth in every line of 
human endeavor. 

Has it? 

We don’t know. Look round you at the theatres, the 
papers, the crowded newsstands, the bookstores, the movies, 
at the quality of the material therein displayed for popular 
consumption. Perhaps they supply the lead to a partial 
answer. 


U U 
The Expense _In a high school with more than 1000 
of Frills in pupils it costs $16 per credit to teach one 
High Schools youngster the correct use of the English 


language plus an appreciation of the 
beauties of English literature. In a small high school with 
less than 100 pupils the cost of this instruction rises to $24. 
This fifty per cent cost increase is not due, however, to a 
greater basic ignorance of English in the rural regions, 
but rather to the fact that the salary of the teacher is 
practically the same whether she instructs a class of twenty 
or of fifty. 

English is the least costly subject taught in the high 
schools, according to a report by the California High School 
Teachers Association. Mathematics and history are next 
in point of expense, costing from $29 to $18 per pupil credit 
according to the size of the school; but even they are cheap 
compared with the expense incurred in teaching agriculture, 
mechanic arts and home economics. One pupil credit in 
mechanic arts cost the smallest high school $87 while the 
largest school averaged $46 for this course. The teaching of 
agriculture cost the largest high schools $60 per pupil credit 
while home economics came to $42. 

If you should ask our private opinion concerning these 
figures, we would intimate that regardless of expense the 
courses in agriculture, home economics and mechanic arts 
should be extended rather than curtailed. The instruction 
in English and history does not appear to have been very 
effective in giving the children a clearer outlook on life and 
its problems, in improving their speech or in giving them a 
wider, saner understanding of international relations, but 

















Perry, in the Portland Telegram 


Uncle Sam Would Attack It at Its Head 
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in learning the theory as well as the practise of agriculture, 
mechanics and other practical occupations they are acquir- 
ing a broader foundation for a career of real usefulness. 


U U 


It will cost the national treasury $31,000,- 
ooo to try to enforce the Volstead Act 
during the next fiscal year. What it will 
cost the states, counties and cities, no one 
knows. In all probability total net enforcement expenses 
after deducting fines and adding the cost of feeding jailed 
bootleggers will exceed $150,000,000. Yet this sum will be 
insufficient to cope with the illegal liquor traffic. 

If we had enforcement officials, both national and state, 
that were 95 per cent corruption-proof, bootlegging would 
diminish to one-tenth of its present volume almost over- 
night. Such a percentage of incorruptible officials can not 
be attained, though, until the vast majority of the popula- 
tion will look on bootlegging as it regards theft and forgery. 
When the consumer feels that he is party to a criminal 
transaction as he acquires a case of Scotch, prohibition will 
be a success. That state of mind can not be produced by 
larger and larger appropriations for enforcement. It is a 
product of education, and the educational influences are at 
work. They need speeding up if an intolerable situation is 
to be remedied within a reasonable time. 


U U 


What Happened In 1889 the Chippewa Indians of Minne- 
to the Forests of Sota owned 4,000,000 acres in eleven 
reservations. There were only 7100 
Indians left and the increasing white 
population wanted the land the Indians owned but did not 
need. Much of it was valuable timber land. So Congress 
enacted a law empowering the President to appoint a 
commission which was to negotiate with the Indians for 
the cession of 3,432,000 acres of land. 

The law provided that, if the Indians consented, their 
land should be surveyed in 4o-acre lots, classified as pine 
land if it contained trees, or as agricultural land. The 
agricultural lands were to be thrown open to entry, the 
settlers to pay $1.25 an acre which was to be deposited in 
the United States treasury to the credit of the tribe, to be 
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Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


Isn't Four Years of This Enough? 
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INTERNATIONAL 
No, this isn't the Northwest. Mrs. Fred Howard, expert shot 
and indefatigable huntress, killed this}buck in 
appropriately named Elk county, Pa. 


held for 50 years at 5 per cent. Each forty-acre tract of 
pine land was to be cruised, the amount of commercial 
timber ascertained and the tract sold at public auction, the 
minimum acceptable bid to be $3 per 1000 board feet. 

The commission, including a bishop, approached the 
Chippewas. They declined to cede their land. They 
stated that they had made treaty after treaty with the 
Government and that never had the Government fulfilled 
its treaty obligations. At last the influence of the bishop 
prevailed. After the commissioners at the request of the 
Indians had sworn that they would do all in their power to 
have the treaty carried out faithfully, the Chippewas signed. 

What happened? The worst fears of the Indians were 
realized. The United States Government again broke its 
word, violated every pledge, disregarded every provision of 
the treaty. More than a million acres of agricultural land 
were patented to homesteaders without payment of a cent 
to the owners, the Indians. Approximately 400,000 acres 
of the best pine lands were ceded to the state of Minnesota 
without a dollar’s compensation for the Indians. Another 
large body of Indian pine land was given to Minnesota as a 
state forest, the Indians receiving only $1.25 an acre. In 
the classification of the land large tracts of most valuable 
pine lands were sold as agricultural land for a small fraction 
of their value. 

Congress is now investigating this breach of faith, this 
colossal fraud carried out under the eyes of the Irdian 
Bureau, guardian of the red men. The case of the Chippe- 
was, the failure of the Indian Bureau to protect their 
interests, constitute only a part of the indictment of this 
Bureau and strengthen the demand for reorganizing the 
Indian Bureau by transferring it out of the political odor of 
the Interior Department into the clean, constructive 
atmosphere of the Department of Agriculture. 
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E have just finished reading a 

travel book which entertained 

us so exceedingly that you must 

be told about it if nothing else 
gets into the Corner this month. 

As you have doubtless noticed, we have 
a pronounced failing for good travel writ- 
ing. This, in brief, is because good travel 
writing is so hard todo. It would seem a 
fairly easyish business to set down a 
personal record of travel and adventure in 
a country which you can be sure most of 
your readers have never seen. On the 
surface, it would appear that the travel 
writer, assured of his reader’s interest 
from the very first, should be able to ring 
the bell; so to speak, almost every time. 

He doesn’t, though—the average travel 
writer doesn’t. And he fails simply be- 
cause he can not overcome the craving to 
be educational. He can not forget the 
import and export figures; he leaves you 
marooned in a small boat or a-donkey- 
back or surrounded by a crowd of natives 
demanding backsheesh, as the case may be, 
while he potters about with bank clear- 
ings, or reads you the figures on the cus- 
toms-house takings for the last fiscal year. 
Occasionally he drops into history which 
isn’t quite so bad, or he analyses the 
probable economic future of the country 
which is worse. 

These errors—and many others—are 
those into which, as we were saying, the 
average travel writer seems prone to fall. 
When he does, he ceases his function as 
the writer of anything excepting a text- 
book; that is, he stops telling a story. 
And when he stops telling a story we stop 
reading his book. So it is that, out of the 
scores of travel books printed each year, 
only a few seem likely to survive very 
long; simply because only a few travel 
writers are willing to stick to the story 
and forego gratification of the urge to be 
instructive. 

When, though, a volume of travel 
writing which is content with itself as a 
story and doesn’t wish it were a text does 
find its way into the Corner we grow 
loquacious about it. We feel justified in 
patting it on the back, in pushing it, as 
far as our humble efforts may avail, out 
into the limelight. And we shall do our 
very best, as becomes us in all such cases, 
to persuade you to read it. 

Such a book, for example, is Arthur O. 
Friel’s “The River of Seven Stars,” 
(Harper). 

The river of which he writes is the 
Orinoco into whose mouth, three hundred 
years ago, Sir Walter Raleigh’s expedition 
sailed—and brought back that “‘fine, 
rich Orinooko,”’ which that redoubtable 
sea-rover is reported to have preferred 
above all other tobaccos. It was through 
one of the scores of entrances to the great 
Orinoco Delta, too, that the ruthless 
Conquistadores made their way, even up 
to the reaches of the Alto Orinoco, and 

“+ the legend of a lost race of white men 


ae. Meatoif ; 
By Joseph Henry Jackson 


living in the rugged fastnesses of the 
Venezuelan hinterland. Mr. Friel, indeed, 
confesses that one of his reasons for mak- 
ing the journey was the possibility that 
he might find some foundation for this 
persistent rumor of a lost white tribe 
living, romantically, in a “forbidden 
land”. 





H its and Misses 


Representative Plays. By Henry 
Arthur Jones. Selected and edited, 
with Historical, Biographical and Criti- 
cal Introduction by Clayton Hamilton. 
Little, Brown. 

A four-volume edition containing 
seventeen of the Mr. Jones’ plays, 
selected with the purpose of indicating 
the range and variety of the dramatist’s 
work. 

Trail Life in the Canadian Rockies. 
By B. W. Mitchell. Macmillan. 

A narrative of adventures in moun- 
tain climbing through the great North- 
west, pleasantly relieved with anecdote 
and readably told. 

Letters from Theodore Roosevelt to 
Anna Roosevelt Cowles, 1870-1918. 
Scribner’s. 

Historically interesting, these letters 
are still more valuable through the 
light they cast on the character of 
Roosevelt, the boy and the man. 
The Charnwood biography, Roosevelt’s 
“Letters to His Children”, and this 
volume will give you the real Rocse- 
velt—all of him. 

23 Stories by Twenty and Three 
Authors. Appleton. : 

Short stories—you will recognize 
every one of the twenty-three writers— 
which lean toward the fantastic, the 
terrible and thésupernatural. Yes, 
Thomas Burke is present, with “The 
Chink and the Child”. 

When We Were Very Young. By 
A. A. Milne. Dutton. 

Delicate, delightful—we had almost 
said perfect—verses for and about 
children by one ordained of Providence 
to write children’s poetry. With 
several score drawings by Ernest H. 
Shepard. 

Our Capital on the Potomac. By 
Helen Nicolay. Century. 

An account of Washington from its 
beginning to the present day. Roman- 
tically told, clearly and entertainingly 
written, this story of the city that 
belongs to the nation comes close to 
being a classic. 

(Additional Brief Reviews on page 93) 











Now, bearing in mind the familiar 
adage regarding straws and wind currents, 
when you find out at the very beginning 
of a travel book that the author of it has 
sufficient imagination to be attracted by 
such a bare possibility as this and when 
you note that he has romance enough in 
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his makeup to choose a colorful and in- 
triguing title like “The River of Seven 
Stars”, you have every right to expect 
that his book will bear out its advance 
notices, that it will live up to its excellent 


start. Mr. Friel’s book is enough to 
establish complete faith in that one 
proverb at least. It certainly lives up to 
its title, from page one to page four 
hundred and seventy-six—and we're not 
quoting the number of pages in the book 
because we don’t know what else to say 
about it, either. 

We haven’t space, naturally, to give 
you any outline of the book. Nor, if we 
had, would we do it; you’d far better read 
the story yourself. However, when you 
know that the author made the trip 
entirely, but for some few portages and 
side excursions, by boat (if some of the 
floating contrivances he was forced to use 
might be called boats); and when you 
remember that the banks of the Upper 
Orinoco are occupied more or less by 
some of the most unscrupulous races of 
head hunters that South America can 
boast, you can guess fairly easily just 
what kind of a time he had. Moreover, 
when we remind you that only a general 
average of two explorers out of five return 
from the country which Mr. Friel pene- 
trated—two of his acquaintances in 
Ciudad Bolivar insured his life after he 
left, counting on a sure thing!—you'll 
be able to premise a thrill or two at least. 
For our part, we'll guarantee that Mr. 
Friel has told his story well. 

Unfortunately, disaster overtook most 
of the author’s photographs though he 
managed to rescue fifty or so with which 
to illustrate the book. Still, as far as we 
were concerned, he might have lost them 
all; we should have enjoyed his book just 
the same and just as thoroughly. And, 
unless you are one of those unaccountable 
individuals—there may be a few such— 
who positively can not read travel books, 
we know that you will like it as well as 


we did and do. 


HICH reminds us that before we 

get away from the subject of travel 
books we want to refer you to a book 
about boat-and-river journeying a little 
closer to home. 

You know Lewis R. Freeman, probably. 
If you do you are familiar with his predi- 
lection for boating. When he travels he 
does it by boat, invariably; unless, of 
cqurse, he’s on a vacation when he may go 
so far as to permit himself to accompany 
a pack train to the top of tlte Continental 
Divide or something of that kind. You 
will understand that, although Mr. Free- 
man made this mountain trip last sum- 
mer, it wasn’t done “‘in line of duty”’ so to 
say. When he works—i. e. travels about 
in order to get material for his busy type- 
writer—he does his traveling by boat ex- 
clusively, and any little trip like exploring 

(Continued on page 92) 
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About Road Hogs 


and Gentlemen 


Experiences of a Motorist With 
Human Nature on Desert Trails 


By (.. ¥. Knight 


of two cars for the trips of the 
lonesome trails. In case of a 
serious breakdown we would 
not be left stranded on the 
desert. After an experience of 
one year through rock and 
sand, washes and mud-holes, 
flats of clay and silt, I am con- 
vinced that the idea of the 
second car was to supply spare 
parts. On one memorable 
day, after three blowouts, two 
broken springs and a parted 


EVADA is unique. Its magnifi- 
cent distances, its endless barren 
mountain ranges, which appear 
always to encircle you, its fertile 
valleys and vast stretches of sagebrush, 
cactus, greasewood and mesquite catch 
the eye of the lover of the open coun- 
try. It can be compared to a lady’s 
opened fan. At the converging point is 
Reno, the political center and metropolis 
of the state. Its ribs are the lines of com- 
munication between towns—the highways. 
These consist of a very few miles of con- 
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“I knew all about the internal workings and 
other gadgets of a Ford” 


of tourists whom I assisted and whose cars 





crete, a few more miles of graded gravel 
and the balance in wavy undulations as 
far as the eye can see. 

It is along the ribs that our travel was 
to be made. Any one unfamiliar with 
desert travel can not realize the hardships 
to be met or anticipated, or the time con- 
sumed upon the road. There are few rail- 
roads for direct communication in the 
state. Hence the choice of travel is the 
automobile. But this is difficult at times 
and even the wealthy, well equipped 


fan-belt, and having dug out of one of 
the famous mud-holes, one of the nurses 
looked up at me and said, “Doctor, do you 
think we will get through with the moto- 
meter intact?” That car was affection- 
ately dubbed “Agnes.” It had had almost 
everything replaced except the front seat 
and thecylinder block. If I were poetically 
inclined | should attempt to rival Kipling 
in a little verse “And I learned about 
Autos from her!” I not only familiarized 
myself with Agnes, but from the number 


I helped to repair, I learned a great deal 
about various other makes. 


F ever there was a place where men meet 

on the same level it isthe desert. We were 
traveling the Lincoln Highway between 
Ely and Austin and there were some bad 
stretches of road. About two in the after- 
noon, sleepy, tired and dusty, we approach- 
ed a car pulled slightly to one side of the 
road and stalled. The occupants were a 





tourist comes to grief sooner or later if he 
stays long enough on the desert. 

When we started on this state tour I 
held the degree of M. D., of which I am 
justly proud. One year later I had earned 
the degree of A. M.—Automobile Me- 
chanic—which was conferred on me by 
the school of hard experience. I recall a 
conversation with the Governor of 
Nevada in which he advised an equipment 


“This desert town 
boasts of but one 
bathtub and that 
on the 

sidewalk!" 





Res! ae 


The jail of the town of Panaca, Utah 




















middle-aged man, his wife and a young 
man of about eighteen, whom I took 
to be his son. His station in life 
I thought to be that of a retired 
retail grocer or butcher, 
having perhaps made con- 
siderable money during 
and after the war. I sur- 
mised that they were 
from the Middle-West on 
their way to Los Angeles. 

This proved to be correct. 

Seeing the expression of 

dilemma upon their faces, 

I offered assistance. These 

two men traveling in the 
desert knew as much about 

the mechanics of a car as a 
jack-rabbit knows about the 
internals of a Swiss wrist watch. 
They had been stalled four hours and 
we were the only humans they had met 
that day. An hour before they had used their last 
drop of water. Tracing the trouble, I found the gas 
pipe broken thereby admitting air so that no vacuum 
could be formed. Neither of us had tape, so I 
bound it tightly with my handkerchief, made the 
repair and sent them on their way rejoicing. We 
stopped for a little lunch while the car of the tired 
and retired business man rolled out of sight. 

Two hours later we again overtook them. They 
were stalled as before but this time with a different 
complaint. The pipe had broken off where it 
joined the tank. I showed them just what had to be 
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done and told the man to get to work. 
The wife, sitting comfortably in the rear 
seat, quickly said, “Sir, my husband and 
my son are quite unfamiliar with tools and 
I shall pay you well to 
make the repair.” 

This little speech 
rather got under my 
skin, inasmuch as I had 
already helped them out 
of one predicament. My 
reply, while not alto- 
gether polite, was em- 
phatic. “Madam, your 
husband and your son 
are sure going to learn a 
lot about tools right here 
and now. When I go 
into the business of re- 
pairing cars for ill- 
equipped tourists, I’ll 
have a traveling garage 
witha sign, “Booss’ Cars REPAIRED 
Wuite You Warr.” With this I departed. 


In Austin that night I met them. They 
did not voluntarily recognize me. 
T was September, the time most 


favorable for the desert cloudburst. 
About two in the afternoon I had stopped 
at Westgate Ranch for my favorite drink 
of cool spring water. I was making for 
William’s Ranch, to the assistance of an 
embryo tourist who was stranded there. 
I had previously towed him to the ranch, 
after having found him with a broken 
spring and minus three tires. About five 
miles out of Westgate the black clouds 
began to gather. A cloudburst was on its 
way. We pulled up on high ground and 
waited. Looking down upon what, a few 
minutes before, had been a road, we saw 
a raging torrent. Almost as quickly as it 
came it was gone. Putting on our mud 
chains we went serenely on our way. A 
short way down the road we passed a 
family going west. They looked as if they 
had been through a veritable hell; mud- 
bespattered and wet, their faces wore an 
expression of awe. Cloudbursts_ will 
strike terror into the hearts of the unini- 
tiated. 

I reached the ranch at nightfall, gave 
tires to the stranded motorist and at dawn 
started on the way to Reno. About eight- 
thirty we came upon the party I had 
passed the previous afternoon. Another 
tourist party stalled in the desert! They 
had been stuck in a mud-hole and in an 
attempt to pull out had stalled the motor. 
When they attempted to start it again, 
something held. Here they were com- 
pelled to spend the night in one of those 
torrential rains so frequent on the desert 
at that time of the year. Again I was to 
display my mechanical ability. It was a 
simple matter to take a cold chisel and 
unmesh the gears of the starter. In the 
early morning one of the young men had 
taken the motor almost entirely to pieces 
in an attempt to discover the trouble. I 
admired his courage. 

Having repaired the starter, I thought 
they would be ready to start on. A push 
on the starter button, a whirring of the 
gears and no response from the motor. 
Cranking and no result. Towing, with 
the car in gear, and the same effect. It 
just wouldn’t go. I decided to look at the 
engine again. I lifted the cover of the 
overhead valves and saw to my surprise 
that the young man had failed to connect 
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the spark plug wires. With an almost 


human expression he drawled slowly: 
“Well, I wonder how I come to forget 
that!” 





“Another tourist party stalled in the desert!” 


Before getting him on his way, I 
reminded him gently that on page seven, 
paragraph two of the book of instructions, 





**Mormons of southern Utah—deeply reli- 
gious, demanding little, expecting less" 


it states, “Tourists are warned not to run 
their motors with the spark plugs discon- 
nected, especially when crossing the 
desert.” 





“This lonely hut has sheltered many a traveler from the 
sudden desert cloudburst™ 


Life on the desert is always a battle. 
With the bush, the bird, the beast and the 
reptile, it is a display of viciousness. One 
sees evidence of the barb and the thorn, 
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the jaw, the talon and the venom at every 
turn. To most people the desert js 
repulsive. To me, the most repulsive 
thing found there is the stranger with the 
supercilious better-than-thou attitude, 

‘wo cars met at Devil’s Gate. One was 
mine. The occupant of the other, a rather 
portly man of perhaps later middle life. 
From the appearance of the car, a hand- 
some closed model piloted by a most 
immaculate Japanese chauffeur, I judged 
the man to be of the wealthy class. | 
stopped to pass the time of day. As most 
travelers do, I inquired as to his journey 
and destination. He was looking down at 
my license plate, an official state license. 
Probably mistaking me for a member 
of the State Highway Department, he 
ignored my question and said with a very 
surly and abrupt manner, “Why don’t 
you fellers build some roads that decent 
people can ride on?” 

I smiled; “Have you encountered poor 
roads?” 

“Poor, why there are no roads! Now in 
the East—” 

Icuthim short. ‘‘Mister, all the decent 
people went through here last week before 
the cloudburst. You aint saw nothing 
yet. With the kind of disposition you 
have, you’ll probably land in hell before 
you pass through. Good-day.” 


HE real man of the desert is a two- 

fisted he-man, ready to fight for right 
and willing to give a lifting hand to the 
under-dog. In my four years on the desert 
I have met but one man who did not 
measure up to this. I have reason to 
believe him the meanest man in the world. 
On a morning, accompanied by my wife, 
a nurse and three children, I left Ely 
bound for Hiko, a picturesque little Mor- 
mon settlement in Parranagut Valley. 
Hiko is at the end of a trail two hundred 
miles from Ely. Much of it is rarely fre- 
quented. You may pass a prospector or 
you may see a sheepherder. More often 
you see no one at all. All went well and 
everybody was happy. Suddenly and 
without warning the car swerved. I had 
struck one of those invisible mud-holes. 
Their appearance is always deceiving. 
The ground looks hard to all intents and 
purposes, but once in, you continue to 
sink to the hubs. This I did. By labori- 
ous digging, filling of sage and rocks, 
bucking, backing and straining, we finally 
got out. But the strain was too much for 
the car. Shortly after- 
wards without any 
warning the universal 
joint of the drive shaft 
left the car. Here we 
were, sixty miles from 
the nearest town, with 
food supply for two 
meals and water for a 
day. Seven miles back 
we had passed a ranch 
which knew to be 
deserted. There would 
be no luck there. Night 
was coming on and also 
a storm. Our tent was 
pitched in the rain, to 
the accompaniment 0 
thunder broken only by 
the howl of the coyote resounding through 
the distant foothills. Dawn came and 
while the women and children slept, | 

(Continued on page 60) 
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ECENTLY, in a review of Will 

James’ book, “Cowboys North 

and South” in the Book Corner, it 

was pointed out that “Mr. James 
gives you the cowboy “as is’; not the six- 
gun hero of fiction and the movies but the 
hardworking citizen of fact as the author 
knows him.” 

One doesn’t have to talk long with Will 
James to find that he resents the persist- 
ent misrepresentation of the cowboy. 
James has a way of set- 
ting down his thoughts 
in rapid sketches and 
some thumbnail expres- 
sion of opinion came our 
way not long ago, with a 
characteristic letter. We 
give the thumbnail 
sketcheson this page and 
here follows what he said 
about them: 

‘‘According to the 
movies is from what 
came to my mind through 
seeing the average west- 
ern photoplay. You will 
say it’s exaggerated some 
to make it comical, but 
it makes me think a lot 
that, after studying these 
here different drawings a 
while, I can’t see they’te 
exaggerated so much 
after all. 

“It’s queer why things 
are so misrepresented. 
We all know that the 
movie producers like all 
other folks want to stick 
to and put out the truth 
but ever since the east 
knowed there was a 
west and the dime novels 
began to introduce the 
westerner the cowboy 
especially has been mis- 
understood, no one seems 
to want to take him in as 
a good average human 
and tending to his own 
business. And the movie _ « ; 
man knows that without 
the outlaw stealing some 
girl, taking her on his 
horse and shooting up the old man as he 
goes it wouldn’t make much of a hit.” 

But Will James has got into difficulties 
by telling the world the straight facts. 
His published descriptions of range life 
have stirred the wrath of the Humane 
Society. James takes this as more injus- 
tice. His indignant rejoinder will appear 
in an early issue with some fine drawings. 


Cross Words 
WE dislike being out of step with the 


* times but we are resolved not to 
print any cross word puzzles in this 
magazine, even though we lose our 











valuable circulation by our obstinacy. 
All about us rings the declaration that 
these puzzles are a great improvement on 
solitaire because they broaden the vocab- 
ulary. And right there we rise to protest. 
What is the use of a broader vocabulary 
if the breadth includes a lot of new words 
used incorrectly? Better a narrow 
vocabulary of rightly used words than a 
wide one of mistakes. No, ladies and 
gentlemen, the cross word puzzle is a 















Arrow Trove 


H, this indoor sport of shooting edi- 

torial arrows into the air and finding 
them “‘years after, still unbroke.” Here’s 
the latest: 

In 1919 we printed something about 
Colin V. Dyment, a fine spirit of the 
Pacific Northwest who had devoted him- 
self to a sympathetic but exacting task. 
He had gathered data as to how 13co men 
of the g1st Division had 
died, that he might tell 
their relatives. The inci- 
dent that inspired his 
work is worth repeating: 
_ Lieutenant Dyment 
found a young engineer 
lying in the forest road- 


‘*How are you, 
Buddy?” asked the Red 
Cross lieutenant. “Oh,” 
the lad replied, “I’m 
awful sick.” ‘Where 
were you hit?” Dyment 
asked. ‘Down here” 
and the boy laid a 
trembling hand on his 
stomach where a ma- 
eo : chine-gun bullet had 


FREAKS TH 


%~ ) entered. “I got a letter 
“ew, ')\'. from my mother the 
f= | 'Y" other day,” he added. 
{7 (7, “I want to get back to 
pe a j~' her. This will be the 

PL IR <=. last drive, won’t it?” 
pion < 2 The Red Cross officer 
yy “ay said he thought it would. 
/ eet // “Would you like to see 
WN, pF DN the letter?” the boy 

=, rif A iA Fe Ps Uf asked. 

AEN We Vi 6 if ‘iG sy _ He was told “Yes, 
er Vi 1H GAN Scien ~~ indeed,” and after much 
A @i tt Pe fumbling he drew a 
WZ oe : » wt packet from his pocket 


DRAWN BY WILL JAMBS 


According to the movies 


definite menace in public education, 
almost as pernicious as the rest of mis- 
used English in the daily press. If we are 
ever asked to address a women’s club we 
shall speak feelingly on this topic. Cross 
word puzzles should be prevented by law. 
Why, only last night we sat up until after 
midnight doing one of the darn things in 
the evening paper. We went to bed 
nervously wrecked because we’ couldn’t 
get 56 horizontal, in five letters, meaning 
“pat, apropos, to the point.” And here, 
in tonight’s paper, it says the word was 
“trite.” Isn’t that enough to start a 
crusade? 


and vainly tried to find 
the letter his mother had 
written. 

“Let me find it” Dy- 
ment said. He took the 
packet and from the 
corner of the mother’s 
envelope got the name 
and address. She was to 
know, he resolved, that in this forest 
road, mortally wounded and in agony, 
her son was thinking of her. 

Well, five years after these words 
appeared in SUNSET, came a letter from a 
Gold Star mother, asking to be put in 
touch with Dyment that she might have 
the details of her boy’s death to treasure 
with the souvenirs of his young life. This 
motning came a few lines from her: 
“Words fail me to express my gratitude 
for your getting me the correct infor- 
mation.” 

Just arrows. Have you something that 
makes your job a joy? 
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Stalkers and Fakers 


from behind cover. The photographer 
had then to step out quietly 1m front of the 
cover, in full sight of his interested “‘sit- 
ters,” level and focus his camera and press 
the button before they had recovered 
from their astonishment. After which he 
must step back again and retire with due 
discretion. This he did, not once only, 
but again and again; with the results 
offered in this book. 

“We found them,” he tells of one occa- 
sion of many, “gathered in an open space 
with several of the members alert and 
standing at attention, all in an irregular 
group. Carried away by eagerness, I de- 
cided on the spur of the moment to move 
likewise into the open, reflex camera in 
hand, and so keep clear of the obstruction 
inevitably caused by the straggling 
branches of the scrub. I was thus in full 
view of the now alert herd—shortly after 
the first exposure was made, they closed 
up in a mass, with their bodies almost 
flank to flank—their movements were 
executed in perfect order and with the 
most daunting silence until they formed 
a superbly dominating frontage—slowly 
at first they converged toward the 
camera; on they came in the most com- 
plete silence, and strode forward, pre- 
senting a Picture of crushing might and 
strength.” 

About this time Maxwell’s companion 
concluded that the noon whistle had 
blown on that job. Not Maxwell; he was 
busy taking pictures. He reproduces four 
of this particular “little incident,” as he 
calls it. How they got out of it you’d 
better read for yourselves. It’s worth it. 

It is especially worth it, from the point 
of view of the man who knows his oldtime 
Africa, because it renews his faith that 
the country is still good for something. So 
many armchair sportsmen have taken 
weekend trips and come home to write 
luridly about it; so many moving picture 
fakers have brought home visual “proof” 
that they are indeed “African explorers,” 
that we who were in a position to spot the 
said fakes and inaccuracies began to think 
that Africa was getting to be nothing but 
a stuntster’s paradise. ‘There is still op- 
portunity for a real man to do his stuff, 
however easy it may have become—in 
some parts—for the self-advertiser to 
“don’t, and say he did.” 


N this connection I call to mind a film I 

saw not long ago that is a perfect illus- 
tration of the foregoing paragraph. It 
purported to show wild life in Africa. To 
do it justice, in the main and with some 
easily elisable portions, it did so. If these 
elisions had been made, and if it had been 
put forth frankly for what it was—a com- 
posite impression partly taken afield, 
partly arranged—it would not have been 
so bad. But it was boldly exhibited as 
personal—and intrepid—experience; and 
the impression sedulously built up was 
that the exhibitor was a mighty hunter 
and a doughty explorer. The effort in 
that respect was successful, as far as the 
general public goes. Why not? What 
does the general public know about 
Africa, except what it is told? Yet Mr. 
Maxwell. of the elephants is a genuine 


(Continued from page 9) 


pioneer in his field, while this grandstand 
movie man has no claim to any such title. 
Mr. Maxwell, like Martin Johnson and 
every other real big-game man, has held 
sedulously and very modestly to the truth; 
this other man—who is only an example; 
there are many more like him—misstates 
facts, puts forward misleading implica- 
tions, and deliberately fakes situations for 
the sake of melodrama. And he does it 
carelessly because he realizes perfectly that 
as far asthe general public is concerned no 
one willever check him up. He has not even 
taken the trouble to edit the twaddle of 
his lecturer—with whom, by the way, he 
often appears “in person,” so that he can 
hardly plead ignorance. The man con- 
sistently mispronounces almost every one 
of the few Swahili words he uses in his 
discourses. 


EXAMPLES of the above? Too many 
to quote in full; but here are a few 
that merely illustrate the others. 

A herd of elephants is shown moving 
rapidly. Flash back to the mighty hunter 
shooting a .405 Winchester as rapidly 
as he could pump it. Caption something 
to the effect of charging elephants. Now 
those elephants were not charging; they 
were running away as earnestly as they 
knew how, as anybody who knows any- 
thing about wild elephants will tell you. 
There are immense differences in speed, 
gait, carriage of the ears and trunk and so 
on, between the scared elephant and the 
angry elephant. Also the man was not 
shooting at elephants—or anything else— 
as any rifleman will tell you. 

A gathering of some hundreds of natives, 
many of them armed with spears. Here 
and there i in the gathering a spear whose 
point is capped by what looks to be a 
black ball three or four inches in diameter. 
The ball, by the way, is not as solid as it 
looks; it is made of ostrich feathers and is 
called the “zulzul.’’ Caption something 
to the effect that this ball on the end of 
the spear indicates that the bearer has 
killed a lion singlehanded. It means noth- 
ing of the sort. The picture was taken at 
or near the boma of Meru, northeast of 
Mt. Kenia. The “explorer” must have 
been there. He must have known—or 
else he is a childishly gullible scientist— 
that the ornament is merely a sort of 
badge or uniform, defining social status. 

An attempt to make the oryx melo- 
dramatic by means of a caption that is 
intended to convey the idea that he more 
or less habitually kills lions. That is non- 
sense. The oryx is very extensively 
hunted by lions; I have myself seen dozens 
of kills. He possesses straight sharp 
horns, and it is possible that there have 
been instances when an agonized toss of 
the head at the moment of seizure may 
have resulted in accidents—sheer acci- 
dents*. But as for being a lion killer; or 
as for the lion fearing him, or abstaining 
from his pursuit on account of his 
prowess!! 

A picture of camels in bush country, 


*I heard of one such instance. It was considered a 


“freak’’ case. 


with a caption so skilfully worded that 
the implication is almost unavoidable 
that these are wild camels and that the 
“explorer” was extremely fortunate in 
getting the exposure. Unless my eyes de- 
ceive me, this picture was taken near the 
oasis of Marsabit where the Somali 
traders, having crossed the desert, leave 
their animals as in a paddock while they 
go on to Nairobi on foot or horse. 

A scene at a desert waterhole, again 
with caption, never in direct statement, 
but in implication so strong that con- 
clusion could hardly be avoided, that this 
waterhole was a fortunate “discovery” at 
a time of dire need. Again unless my cyes 
deceive me, this waterhole is a regular 
and well known stopping place, as well 
known as the Southern Pacific station. 

An elaborately built-up implication, by 
a series of more or less detached scenes, 
maps with dotted lines that seem to show 
routes but really show only distances, and 
skilfully worded captions, of a motor car 
going straight up from Capetown, through 
Rhodesia, Mashonaland and so on to East 
Africa. ‘To any one who knows the nature 
of the country traversed by those dotted 
lines the inherent improbability of such a 
journey by motor car is more than strong. 
Fortunately there is direct evidence, as | 
shall later show, that it was never accom- 
plished. 


HERE are many other similar instances 

of deliberate heightening of the melo- 
drama throughout this film. As I re- 
member it I spotted seventeen extreme 
improbabilities merely through my gen- 
eral knowledge of the country. As the 
expedition was supposed to have scientitic 
backing, they were sufficient to induce me 
to write to friends in a position to gain first 
hand information. The response was im- 
mediate and enthusiastic. I now possess 
a dossier too voluminous to reproduce 
here, except in epitome. If my corre- 
spondents are as credible as their personal 
characters lead me to believe, then their 
following statements are worthy of con- 
sideration. 

“The thousand mile trek to Bechuana- 
land was done in a common or garden 
second class carriage of the Cape Gov- 
ernment Railway*, which landed him at 
Pitsani where he hired an ox wagon and 
took the road along the Molopo river and 
traveled about 140 miles due west. 
Travelers know this to be a delightful 
trip through good game country, which is 
entirely free from the tsetse fly. Returning 
to Pitsani by the same route he went by 
train to Kimberly where he bought two 
Fords and with these he motored across 
the Orange Free State to Zululand where 
he spent some time collecting museum 
specimens. The Orange Free State is a 
settled country with good roads and 
plenty of towns. Instead of undertaking 
a trek of 25co miles as his article} states 
he did, he followed the main road to Dur- 
ban and placing his Fords on the S. S. 
Orlagoa he and his Fords were brought to 
Nairobi on the Uganda Railway.” 

*An eminently sensible procedure! Why travel with 
slow ox-cart when a perfectly good railway parallels you? 


TAn article by the “explorer” in a well known magazine. 
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This was the “big trek’’ in which three 
governments were supposed to have 
cooperated to supply the intrepid ex- 
plorer with petrol. If this showing is 
accurate these governments might have 
been American (Standard Oil Co.), Ger- 
man or French (transportation in tank- 
ers), and British (filling stations); but 
that of course is speculation. 

But how about after the big trek? Let 
us continue to quote our Nairobi in- 
formant: 

“The next trek with the Ford was along 
the main road to Fort Hall, a distance of 
about 70 miles, and across the Tara River 
to the habitat of a well known and often 
visited herd of buffalo. The most difh- 
cult trip he took in this country was when, 
with a white guide, he went to Archer’s 
Post on the Uaso Nyno, a distance of 
about 200 miles, though the party was 
always within walking distance of a gov- 
ernment post*. Then the road to Marsa- 
bit was taken, over which the Government 
maintains a motor transport service. 
This visit to Marsabit was the extent of 
his travels here.” 

Sir Edward Northey, the Governor of 
Kenya Colony, states that on a visit to 
Athi river he came upon several head of 
game lying badly wounded. He followed 
this man up and called attention to the 
fact. The “explorer” replied that he did 
not wish them killed as, if left alone, they 
would stiffen from their wounds and be 
easier to photograph. Also he had not 
time to skin them just then, and if he 
killed them just then the skins would 
spoil! 

My first authority on the subject con- 
tinues: 

“Part of his picture, which was shown 
locally, depicts a lion which he was stated 
to have hunted and shot, whereas the lion 
in the picture was a tame lion kept at 
Government House and which he photo- 
graphed during the Governor’s absence. 
Hiring a farm at Athi river on which 
existed a large number of game more or 
less accustomed to human beings, he in- 





*I have a friend who covered this whole country in the 
course of an eight days’ hunt! 


Stalkers and Fakers: 











dulged in the sportsmanlike practise of 
chasing the herds of game round and 
round in his Ford, shooting point blank 
into the herds and running them down 
with his car when they were too exhausted 
to run any farther, then the wounded 
and injured animals were driven past the 
camera.” 


T° return again to the elephant ques- 
tion; this man.was licensed to kill one 
specimen, and ‘“‘made a written declara- 
tion that he had shot only one elephant, 
and the declaration contained the state- 
ment that the one elephant referred to 
was the only one killed by himself or his 
son.” In his published statements, how- 
ever, he claims over his signature that he 
shot seven, ‘‘at one hitting,” and this is 
borne out by the tusks shown in his 
film. 

He murdered four of the last twenty- 
four or so specimens in existence of the 
White Rhinoceros. In all the museums 
of the world, according to Dr. Hornaday, 
there are not more than five or six 
mounted specimens. There are none in 
captivity. Dr. A. K. Haagner, President 
of the Transvaal Game Protective Asso- 
ciation, writes to Dr. Hornaday: “He 
had a permit (from the Natal Govern- 
ment) to shoot one White Rhino and he 
blotted out four. Other game was slaugh- 
tered ad lib. He was wanted by the Natal 
Authorities, but unfortunately succeeded 
in making his getaway before the law 
could touch him.” 

Mr. Carl Akeley points out that in the 
pictures of a supposedly wild cheetah the 
an‘mal bears a visible chain, hissupposedly 
wild hippopotamus picture shows a section 
ot a concrete tank, and that the wild and 
“dangerous” (save the mark!) bushbuck 
was taken in a zoo! I have not noted 
these; possibly they have been withdrawn; 
but evidently they were at one time in- 
cluded. I have seen published a still pic- 
ture of this man supposedly in the act of 
shooting a lion. The beast is about eight 
feet from the muzzle of the rifle, and is 
snarling over a ledge. He looks very dan- 
gerous. But evidently our “explorer” 


Stewart Edward White 
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does not so consider him, hts entire hand, 
including the forefinger, 1s completely out- 
side the trigger guard. It would be im- 
possible to discharge the weapon. Per- 
haps that is as well, for the barrel js 
perched so lightly on top of the left hand 
that a shot would inevitably “jump” into 
space. Possibly our “explorer” did not 
wish to run the risk of ruining a perfectly 
good stuffed lion. ‘ 

And so forth, and so on. There js 
plenty more available in the dossier. But 
this is enough for this occasion. More if 
necessary. 

All this was done from behind the 
screen of scientific collection for a museum. 
It is a good screen; but rather flimsy when 
closely examined. According to his pub- 
lished statements our intrepid “explorer” 
brought back 250 game heads and speci- 
mens for sixty-eight “groups,’—some- 
thing like five or six hundred animals. 
“Where,” writes Dr. Hornaday, “in all 
America is there any one museum large 
enough and rich enough in exhibition 
halls, cases, taxidermists and money to 
mount and exhibit sixty-eight groups of 
African animals?” This particular mu- 
seum had as its total maintenance budget 
for 1922 the sum of $21,541. It inhabits 
an ordinary frame dwelling house. What 
excuse can it make to itself for a con- 
tinued endorsement of these methods, 
even with the hope of a “million dollar 
collection,” “the most complete natural 
history collection ever made by one man?” 
However, that statement need perhaps 
not be taken too seriously. I quote: 

“The East African Standard instituted 
the most careful inquiries and is, as a re- 
sult, in a position to give the following 
facts:” Then follow a number of which 
this one only is pertinent for the moment. 

“s. He and his party secured twenty- 
one species and varieties of game animals 
out of a possible fifty or more.” 

Where all the rest? And, if they exist, 
whence? 

But what’s the use? The public likes 
hokum. It much prefers to be vicariously 
thrilled by Mr. Bunk than appreciate 
soberly Mr. Maxwell. 





February 12, 1809 


Hello, Sam. How’re the folks today? 
Anything new going on out your way? 


Nothing much, Ben. 


Since I was a boy in Delaware. 


Know my roan mare? Well, I’m going to sell; 
Been offered a hundred. However, don’t tell. 


Hardly a thing. 

We'll all be glad with the coming of Spring. 
We’re certainly having a lot of snow, 

Do you know last night it went twenty below? 
Never saw such a winter, I do declare, 


(In Hardin County, Kentucky) 


By Harry Pressfield 


That’s all, Ben. 





Come over and see us. 
Oh, say, one thing more. 
You know Thomas Lincoln of Hodgenville. 

They’ve a boy at their place. Born just before day, 
Abe—that’s the name of the youngster, they say. 


Where can I get some early seed corn? 
We'll break the south forty when winter is gone. 


Must be getting along. 
Don’t wait too long. 
Whoa there, you, Bill! 


Not much going on in these parts nowadays! 
Hope to see you real soon come over our ways. 
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Murcote is sprayed on. Special equip- 
ment is needed. The leading automobile 
painters are equipped to apply Murcote 


Take your car to the Murcote painter 
for a quick durable job 


pans car is part of your daily life. To lose it, than a perfect Murphy Coach Finish will ever go 

even for a week, is a nuisance. Forthreeweeks— = on acar. Always providing you will give it reason- 

a calamity. It interferes with business, throws you _able care. 

off your golf game, spoils a lot of fun. But if you daily abuse your car — drive it in all 
Drive your car into the Murcote painter’s shop weather and on every kind of road, allow mud to 

and it will take him much less time to put on dry on it, leave it parked for hours under broiling 

Murcote— probably not more than a week. sun or rain, by all means have it refinished with 
Moreover, this new kind of finish possesses  Murcote. Its durability and steadily improving 


amazing durability, hardness, toughness and im- beauty will astound and delight you. 
perviousness. Nothing seems to harm it —dried If you don’t know a painter who displays the 
mud, bitter sleet, baking sun. Murcote sign, we can direct you to one. 

Every time you wash the car, Murcote is actually It will pay you to learn all about Murcote. 


brighter than it was before. It is not sparkling at | Write for the facts. 
the start. It has a dull glow like the rubbed finish of 
fine furniture. But becomes steadily more brilliant. Co 

Weare constantly asked, ‘Will Murcote take the Murphy Varnish mpany 
place of the elegant coach finish to which we are Newark, N. J. 
accustomed?” It certainly will not. Nothing finer i cecal 
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Is Our Navy Fit to Fight? 


“Why, politics. Too much civilian 
tampering with the navy department.” 

Making it clear that he was not criti- 
cising the American system of govern- 
ment, which puts a civilian, the president, 
in the post of commander-in-chief, and 
civilians at the heads of its army and 
navy departments, this officer went on: 

“Take this fuel allowance matter now, 
the thing that keeps us at reduced speed 
in our maneuvers. That was developed 
and enacted to punish the navy, to make 
the department put certain ships out of 
commission. And it is still in effect, 
though the ships are decommissioned and 
we have not the men to man them if they 
were put back into use. 

“There ought to be no limit to the fuel 
we use in training. Why, three years ago, 
we could do no maneuvering at all; our 
ships had to lie in port. Oh, yes, the 


(Continued from page 13) 


navy’s better in that way now, and we’ve 
had some training, but there ought to be 
no limit. We ought to be able to do what- 
ever we feel is necessary to keep ourselves 
prepared for defense of the country. But, 
then, it’s a naval officer’s business to take 
what they give him and do the best he can 
with it.” He paused. 

A series of brazen gongs, distributed 
throughout the ship, began a clamorous 
summons to “general quarters.” 

“Will you come up on deck with me?” 

The sun was near setting as he stepped 
over the hatch coaming, saluted the flag, 
and waved a hand at the fleet astern. 
Over a glassy sea the battleships were 
swinging into column, all eight of the 
others visible from the flagship as they 
rounded the turn into position. Along- 


side, a row of destroyers slipped at easy 
speed, guarding the giant craft from 
torpedo attack—for war conditions were 
being simulated—and from the bridge a 
string of vivid flags that had signalled the 
beginning of the maneuver was being 
hauled down, a brilliant spot of color 
against the background of the whole 
fleet’s gray majesty. The ships drove on, 
silent, evenly spaced, stately. The sun 
went down, a destroyer silhouetted 
against its disk for an instant as it 
vanished. The gongs ceased their clamor. 
All was still. Then the fire control buzzer 
rasped, its jarring tones coming faint from 
within the turret. And on the instant, a 
gun spoke, its promptness a warrant of the 
navy’s readiness for emergency. 

“Tn all honesty, I think the navy lias 
done exceedingly well with what has been 
entrusted to it,” the officer concluded. 





Conserving the Covered Wagon 


Covered Wagon blood could disport at will. 
In any one of them a man could pack up a 
mule and disappear into the tall uncut for 
a month without ever crossing his back 
track. Today there is just one of the five 
left. The Forest Service, the largest cus- 
todian of land in either State, has natu- 
rally and rightly joined with the good roads 
movement, and today has built or is help- 
ing to build good roads right through the 
vitals of four of these five big regions. As 
wilderness, they are gone, and gone for- 
ever. So far so good. But shall the For- 
est Service now do the same with the fifth 
and the last? 

Round this last little remnant of the 
original Southwest lies an economic em- 
pire without any wilderness playground 
or the faintest chance of acquiring one. 
Texas, Oklahoma, and the rich valleys 
and mines of Arizona and New Mexico 
already support millions of Americans. 
rhe high mountains of the National For- 
ests are their natural and _ necessary 
recreation grounds. The greater part of 
these mountain areas is already irrevo- 
cably dedicated to the motorized forms of 
recreation. Is it unreasonable or vision- 
ary to ask the Forest Service to preserve 
the one remaining portion of unmotor- 
ized wilderness for those who prefer that 
sort of place? 

Would it be unreasonable or visionary 
to ask the Government to set aside similar 
remnants of wilderness here and there 
throughout the National Forests and 
National Parks? Say one such area, if 
possible, in each State? 

; Asa matter of fact, the officials of the 
Forest Service are already seriously con- 
sidering doing just that. Colonel William 
B. Greeley, Chief Forester, in addressing 


(Continued from page 21) 


a meeting of the American Game Pro- 
tective Association, put it this way: 


“We all recognize what the forest back- 
ground of the United States has meant to this 
country—how it has given stamina and re- 
sourcefulness and mental and physical vigor to 
every oncoming generation of Americans. We 
must preserve something of that forest back- 
giound for the future. It seems to me that in 
the National Forests, while we are building 
roads, as we must; while we are developing 
areas for the utilization of timber, as we must; 
while we are opening up extensive regions for 
the camper, the summer vacationist, and the 
masses of people who have the God-given right 
to enjoy these areas—we should keep here and 
there as part of the picture some bit of wilder- 
ness frontier, some hinterland of mountain and 
upland lake that the roads and automobiles 
will have to pass by. 

“The law laid down for che guidance of the 
Forest Service was that these public properties 
must be administered for the greatest good of 
the greatest number in the long run. When 
Secretary Wilson laid down that rule, probably 
he was thinking moce of timber and water and 
forage than anything else, but today the same 
rule applies just as clearly as it did in the time 
of Roosevelt in 1905. I think we can all agree 
that the greatest good of the greatest number 
of American citizens in the long run does re- 
quire that in their own National Forests there 
should be preserved some bits of unspoiled 
wilderness where the young America of che 
future can take to the outdoors in the right 
way.” 





But let no man think that because a 
few foresters have tentatively formulated 
a wilderness policy, that the preservation 
of a system of wilderness remnants is as- 
sured in the National Forests. Do not 


forget that the good roads mania, and 
all forms of unthinking Boostertsm that 
go with it, constitute a steam roller the 
like of which has seldom been seen in the 
history of mankind. No steam roller can 
overwhelm a good idea or a righteous 
policy, but it might very readily flatten 
out, one by one, the remaining opportuni- 
ties for applying this particular policy. 
After these remnants are gone, a correct 
wilderness policy would be useless. 

What I mean is this: The Forest Service 
will naturally select for wilderness play- 
grounds the roughest areas and _ those 
poorest from the economic standpoint. 
But it will be physically impossible to find 
any area which does not embrace some 
economic values. Sooner or later some 
private interest will wish to develop these 
values, at which time those who are 
thinking in terms of the national develop- 
ment in the broad sense and those who are 
thinking of local development in the nar- 
row sense will come to grips. And forth- 
with the private interests will invoke the 
aid of the steam roller. They always do. 
And unless the wilderness idea represents 
the mandate of an organized, fighting and 
voting body of far-seeing Americans, the 
steam roller will win. 

At the present moment, the most 
needed move is to secure recognition of 
the need for a Wilderness Area Policy 
from the National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation, set up by President Coolidge 
for the express purpose of codrdinating 
the many conflicting recreational interests 
which have arisen in recent years. If the 
spirit of the Covered Wagon really per- 
sists, as I firmly believe it does, its dev- 
otees must speak now, or forever hold 
their peace. 
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WHEN IT RAINS ~i7t Pours 


Salt contributes something to your appetite; makes 
your food taste better; but it should not strain 
your temper every time you try to use it. 


Morton’s Salt is all salt; nothing else. It doesn’t 
cake or get lumpy. It always pours smoothly; 
even “when it rains it pours.” 


Millions of housewives prefer Morton’s Salt be- 
cause of its purity; because of the convenient 
package; because of its economy. 


The surest way to get good salt is to say 
“Morton's” when you order from your grocer. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY ~- Chicago 
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North of the World 


remainder sped down coast toward Lan- 
caster Sound. Two or three sank ripped 
to the sea floor. The starfish wrapped 
over them and the crabs fought with the 
sea eels for the soft eyes. The big bull 
was forced further inshore, bleeding from 
a giant gash all down his right side and 
with his left paddle wrenched off. 

He swam awkwardly in circles because 
of the latter hurt. He spouted red spray 
heavily through his crescent-shaped blow- 
hole that opened and closed spasmodically 
with his pain. He wallowed on the sur- 
face, drifting with the ground-swell. The 
Killers were swinging in a lazy arc to the 
west from which direction came the pulse 
of whales, discernible through the sea. 

The blood streaking the water attracted 
notice. Unbelievable monstrosities crawled 
from nooks and crannies; strange tiger- 
like fish shot from weed clumps and 
sand holes. Above, the sky darkened 
with cruel-beaked birds. The air was 
mysterious with wings and the murmur- 
ing of feathers. Always when the strong 
falter the little petty jackals gather. For 
they are become the strong, relative to the 


(Continued from page 22) 


strength of the strong failing. This is the 
law of the air, the land and the sea. This 
is the law with whales and men. 

They were closing in, from above, from 
below, the sea-jackals. The native on the 
bay shore, a nut-brown squat man, shad- 
ing his eyes, saw at last what was toward. 
He danced gleefully on the _ shingle, 
shouted. Two tousled-haired squat 
women ran down from the low cliffs bear- 
ing a light skin craft. The native came 
skimming over the water, his prow head- 
ing for the lance that gleamed below the 
surface, near his hand a barbed harpoon. 
Attached to the harpoon was a strong line 
of fish gut. 

The birds wheeled up reluctantly and 
with sharp angry cries. The jackals below 
slunk away, not too far, and waited. More 
merciless than all, not waiting till life 
was gone, the human drove down. There 
was a flash of a barb in the morning sun, 
the snaking ofa lean line. A short, bloody 
flurry. Foam rolled to the very bay 
shore. An ivory lance, red-flecked, rose 


and fell jerkily. The skin boat was tossed 
and dragged in a monster whirlpool. A 
paddle glistened and the boat drew clear. 
After a while trouble ceased. The boat 
turned home, a weight dragging behind, 
the sea-jackals darting in and out to 
snatch warm meat. 

Three months later, on the coast of 
Grinnell Land, a savage chieftain bar- 
gained with the explorer for a talking 
machine and a box of fish hooks. ‘The 
payment was a perfect Narwhal lance, 
seven feet and a half long, the grooves 
running spirally toward the sleek tip. 

“Wonderful,” murmured the explorer 
as he ran his fingers along the creamy 
whiteness of the ivory. He gave it to his 
wife a year later and she had some combs, 
a paper knife and tiny ivory roses carved 
from it. She never knew of the oyster 
that lived by the reef off North Devon. 
Nor did she know of the starfish and his 
wonderful stomach. Nor had she ever 
heard of the sea unicorn or the Killer 


whale. She was a woman and free and 
white. Such matters did not interest 
her. 





her bony feet. Levison forgot the rest of 
us, turned toward her, and stopped. Her 
thin body shuddered in frenzies of deri- 
sion, and her voice laughed as sane people 
don’t. You could almost see it—metal 
lashes of laughter that coiled round his 
naked body, cut him into raw strips, 
paralyzed his muscles. 

His big body became limp, and he pawed 
his face with a hand that jerked away as 
if the touch of the beardless face had burnt 
it. His knees wobbled, moisture came 
into his eyes, and his tiny chin quivered. 
Ca’bi swayed from side to side and hooted 
at him—a hag gone mad with derision. 
He backed away from her, cringing back 
from her laughter like a dog from a whip. 


Ber-Bulu 


(Continued from page 20) 


She followed him up—laughed him 
through the sleeping-room door, laughed 
him back to the far side of the sleeping- 
room, laughed him through the thin wall. 
A noise of ripping as he went through the 
thatch, and a splash of water. 

Dinihari stopped laughing and wiped 
her wet face with her sleeve. Her eyes 
were soft under Jeffol’s cold gaze. 

“Your slave (patek) rejoices,” she 
cooed, ‘that her master has recovered his 
anting-anting and is strong again.” 

“Not so,” Jeffol said, and he unbent a 
little, because she was a woman to want, 
and because a Moro loves a violent joke. 
“But there is much in the book of the 


Christian (neserani kitab). There is a tale 
the missionary (tuan padri) told me of a 
hairy one named Sansao, who was strong 
against his enemies until shorn of his hair. 
Many other magics (tangkal) are in the 
book for all occasions.” 

O that damned Langworthy was at the 

bottom of it! 

I never saw him again. That night | 
left the island in Levison’s yawl with the 
pick of his goods. He was gone, I knew, 
even if not in one of the sharks that played 
round the point. His house would be 
looted before morning, and I had more 
right to his stuff than the Moros. Hadn't 
I been his friend? 
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The beauty of 


Children’s Hair 
Depends upon Shampooing 


Try this quick and simple 
method which thousands of 
mothers now use. 

See the difference it will 
make in the appearance of 
YOUR CHILD’S hair. 

Note how it gives life and 
lustre, how it brings out aH 
the natural wave and color. 

See how soft and _ silky, 
bright and fresh-looking the 
hair will look. 


NY child can have hair that is beau- 
tiful, healthy and luxuriant. 


It is NO LONGER a matter of 


luck. 

The beauty of a child’s hair depends 
\LMOST ENTIRELY upon the way 
you shampoo it. 

Proper shampooing is what makes it 
soft and silky. It brings out all the real 
life and lustre, all the natural wave and 
color, and leaves it fresh-looking, glossy 
and bright. 

When a child’s hair is dry, dull and 
heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the 
strands cling together, and it feels harsh 
and disagreeable to the touch, it is because 
the hair has not been shampooed properly. 


While children’s hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, 
fine, young hair and tender scalps cannot 
stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. 
The free alkali in ordinary soaps soon 
dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and 
ruins it. 

That is why discriminating mothers, 
everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo. ‘This clear, pure and en- 
tirely greaseless product brings out all the 
real beauty of the hair and cannot pos- 
sibly injure. It does not dry the scalp or 
make the hair brittle, no matter how often 
you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your child’s hair look, just 
follow this simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


Prikst, wet the hair and scalp in clear, 
warm water. Then apply a little 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. 

This should be rubbed in thoroughly 
and briskly with the finger tips, so as to 
loosen the small particles of dust and dirt 
that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, give the hair a good 
rinsing. Then use another application 
of Mulsified, again working up a lather 
and rubbing it in briskly as_ before 


goods counter, 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 






After the final washing, rinse the hair and 
scalp in at least two changes of clear, 
fresh, warm water. his is very important. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in the 
hair even before it is dry, for it will be 
delightfully soft and silky. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find 
the hair will dry quickly and evenly, and 
have the appearance cf being much 
thicker and heavier than it really is. 

If you want your child to always be re- 
membered for its beautiful, well-kept hair, 
make it a rule to set a certain day each 
week for a Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo. This regular weekly shampooing 
will keep the scalp soft and the hair fine 
and silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to 
manage. 

Youcan get 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
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anywhere in the 
world. A 4-ounce 
bottle should last 
for months. 
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About Road Hogs and Gentlemen 


struck out for the ranch in the hope that 
some one might be there. At the gate my 
steps were abruptly halted by the barking 
of a dog. I knew that dog; I knew its 
master. Old Tom Kennedy, a government 
trapper, had stopped there at a shack for 
the night, sheltered from the storm. 


OM had a small, dilapidated Ford 

truck, but to me it looked more elegant 
than a Rolls-Royce. Tom immediately 
took me back. We loaded our equipment 
and returned to the ranch. Although food 
was low with both, Tom shared his bit and 
we did likewise. My main problem was 
how to get to Pioche for parts and sup- 
plies. While contemplating, I saw a car 
coming in the distance. This gave me 
hopes for a quick trip and return to the 
family. I hailed.it. A man and his wife 
were the sole occupants of the car. In the 
back seat were a few bundles. I explained 
my predicament and asked for a boost to 
Pioche. This was flatly refused. Accor- 
ding to the man, his car was already over- 
loaded for the condition of the roads. He 
nonchalantly proceeded on his way and, 
being a law-abiding citizen, I refrained 
from attempting murder. 

A coyote lives not by his courage. 
Nature designed him in the form of a 
wolf but with the instinct of a fox. There 
is no other animal so thoroughly suited to 
desert life. Clever but cowardly, he lives 
by his wits. “This man was a coyote. 

Although the little Ford was too small 
to accommodate the crowd, Tom again 
came to my rescue and took me to Pioche. 
The lower road was impassable, so we 
took the trail over the Hogback Range—a 
trail seldom used by the desert rat and 
over which even the burro disdains to 
travel. 

Tom 


was an interesting character, 
answering little and volunteering less, 


but I managed to get a little slant on his 
lonely life. 

“Yeah, I reckon I’ve been out here 
about thirty years.” 

“Uh huh, I like trappin’.” 

“T was back East once.” 

“No, I never get lonesome. Baldy and 
I just keep each other company.” Baldy 
was the dog that greeted me at the ranch. 

Tom Kennedy was a graduate of Har- 
vard in the nineties. Of rather a delicate 
constitution as a young man, he had come 
West in quest of fortune and health. He 
regained his health, but financially he 
had many ups and downs. For some 
years now he had been an employe of 
Uncle Sam, under whom his income was 
small but certain. Best of all, his vocation 
kept him in the foothills of the desert 
which he loved so well. A lonesome life? 
Yes, but not for Kennedy. He was a lover 
of animals, yet he killed—a paradox. He 
loved the innocent and the harmless. He 
abhorred the loathsome and the dangerous. 

Toward sunset we arrived in Pioche. 
I secured the much needed supplies, 
downed a hasty supper and made ready to 
return in another car through the kindness 
of a friend. Tom bade me farewell. It 
was the last time I ever saw him. Two 
months later he died as he had lived, a 
lone man of the desert. 
My friend and I left Pioche traveling 


(Continued from page 50) 


hard to reach the stranded family. Mid- 
night found us at Pony Springs. In the 
distance we saw two headlights approach- 
ing and waited. In a few minutes two 
cars came up with us. In one was my 
family. Luck was again with us. A 
camping party, out on a week’s fishing 
trip, had passed by the ranch. They were 
hailed by the now panicky women. They 
turned out to be friends whom I had 
known on previous trips. They were 
bringing the family into Pioche when we 
met. My companion and I went on, tired 
but spurred by the thought that the 
women and children were well taken care 
of. We repaired the car and reached 
Pioche in time for a good breakfast next 
morning. Thus ended an incident that 
might have proved serious. 

On a trip previous to this near-disaster, 
our unit had just put in two weeks of hot, 
hard work in the southern part of the 
state, where in summer the thermometer 
registers always well above the hundred 
mark. Ona Sunday morning the ther- 
mometer stood at 110 degrees in Caliente. 


ROM Caliente we rode north through 
the pretty little village of Panaca. 
Here live many of the descendants of the 
famous Lea family of Utah. Good- 
natured, industrious, intensely religious 
folks, they are satished with the simpler 
things of life, demand little and expect 
less. Panaca is quaint. Its jail is quainter. 
On the outskirts of the town stands a 
solid, well-rounded limestone hill. In the 
early days a dungeon was dug in its side. 
This served to imprison the “Bad Man” 
and “Gunman.” Its entrance was barred 
by two huge iron doors. The inner one 
was solid, the outer one of bars. The lock 
was gone and they both stood open. As I 
entered I was greeted by a scattering of 
little brown and green lizards. The floor 
was covered with dusty straw and debris. 
The ‘town marshal with a twinkle in his 
eye said: ““Naw, we don’t use it any more. 
Mr. Volstead done threw the key away.” 
On we went over the trail climbing to 
Pioche. We passed through the town and 
began a grind on a lonesome trail for 
106 miles to the north. By noon we were 
five miles past Dutch John’s. The sky 
began to darken and there loomed in the 
north the ever familiar black funnel- 
cloud. Discretion being the better part 
of valor, we retraced our road to Dutch 
John’s. This abandoned branding corral 
is like many of the familiar ones dotted 
here and there over the open country. 
Dutch John’s has been the means of 
succor of many a marooned traveler, as 
testified by the number of writings on the 
rough-hewn boards. My companions and 
I followed suit, leaving our “cards”’ at this 
hospitable but lone hut. 

Our food supply was low and it was a 
question how long we would have to 
remain. Just before the cloud broke a 
truck came chugging down the road. We 
were glad for company and I went out to 
greet the two young men who were driving 
the truck. One was a city chap, the other 
a Texas cowboy. I we!l remember the 
look of consternation on the face of the 





city boy as he gazed at thet black demon 
gathering in the heavens. “What does 3 
fellow do when it gets like this?” he asked, 


“Ride to shelter and ride P. D. Q.,”’ and 
I was gone. 
[he gods were with us again. In that 


truck were five hundred pounds of good 
staple food. We were now ready to pre- 
pare a banquet of bacon, beans, potiitoes 
and crackers. A fire was kindled in the 
rude stove and bacon and potatoes fried 
merrily as we stood round, half in awe of 
the storm, but with great anticipation of 
the eats to come. Suddenly the doorway 
darkened, and in walked two hardy sons 
of the desert. Prospectors they were, 
drenched but carrying carefully a package 
containing rye bread, coffee and canned 
cow. The banquet was now complete. 

After appeasing our ravenous appetites 
we sat round the warm glow of the stove 
and swapped experiences. Five men and 
three women, a cosmopolitan group we 
were. A woman physician, graduate of 
Vassar and Michigan, who hailed from 
cultured Boston; two nurses of the 
government service, who had trod the 
fields of ravaged France and the occupied 
Rhineland; two weatherbeaten, bronze- 
faced prospectors whose home was the 
canon and plain; one city chap, whose 
range of travel had heretofore been the 
highways and byways of Los Angeles; 
Tex, the cowboy, who twirled his hat with 
downcast eyes; and myself. Like a 
thunderbolt from a clear sky, Tex sprang 
to his feet. “Gosh all hang, ladies, ] done 
clean forgot my manners!” And with 
great seriousness he produced from his 
well-worn khaki shirt a metal match box 
containing little wooden  tooth-picks. 
These, with great decorum, he passed 
round. 


OUR hours later the sky cleared. Each 

little company was to go its separate 
way. Shall we ever meet again? Digging 
our cars out of two mud-holes, struggling 
through the well-soaked flat, the canons 
and the washouts, our party entered 
Ely at midnight. Sore of eye and tired of 
limb, we turned in, weary but happy and 
none the worse for our experience. 

After miles and miles of deep sand, 
deep gravel, a twist here and there, | 
rolled into Beatty. Poor Beatty has seen 
its best days. Once a prosperous sanine 
town, it is now almost deserted. While | 
was there a couple came up, a man and 
his wife who were recovering from the 
effects of a near tragedy. They had 
started across the desert from Los 
Angeles en route to Detroit and had taken 
the trail that leads through Death Valley. 
They lost the trail and ran out of gas in 
their wanderings. Leaving the car, they 
wandered aimlessly and Providence guided 
them to Stovepipe Springs. Here the 
woman was left while the man started out 
and by the merest chance landed in 
Beatty. 

Half-crazed and almost incoherent he 
told his story and as nearly as possible 
described the place where he had left his 
wife. Two of the townsmen started out 
on a search, and when they found the 
woman, she was eating grass at the edge of 
the spring. They eventually recovered, 
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Where will your Children be at your age? 










In these two years I 
have lived comfort- 
ably and have money 
enough in the bank 
to return and start 
a small business for 
myself, among my 
old friends. But why 
should 1? They are 
coming out here sin- 
gly, doubly and by 
the carload. 
California can pre- 
sent opportunities so 
varied, inspiration so 
profound, and health 
so abundant, that 
you will almost be 
forced to succeed.” 
—G. T., SAN FRANCISCO 





A high school typical of 
many others suburban 
to San Francisco 


They came, they saw, they stayed 


—How thousands of newcomers feel about 
life in California is indicated 
typical excerpts from letters to Califor- 
mans Inc. We can put you in touch with 

the writers if you desire. 


“One of our five chil- 


with malaria, gained 
21 pounds in three 
months, and we all 
look and feel better. 


son of her wonderful, 
sunny climate, is the 
ideal place for the in- 


“California has some- 
thing to sell every 


“The Two Helens” 
of San Francisco Bay 
Miss Helen Wills (with the 
famous sunshield), Olympic 
and national women’s tennis 
champion, and Miss Helen 
Jacobs, national girls’ tennis 
champion, 
































































Memorial Chapel, Stanford Univer- 
sity, One hour from San Francisco. 


j= you hedged in where you 
are? Are you looking for the 
better opportunity to succeed, for 
yourself and your children? 
California, with millions of pros- 
perous people who came from 
other communities, has room for 
millions more, in town and coun- 
try. California, with twice the av- 
erage per capita wealth of Amer- 
ica, has enormous undeveloped 
resources of many kinds and is 


just beginning to grow. 


Champion boys and girls 

A better today for everyone —a 
better tomorrow for the children 

California offers you that. Her 
cities in and near the San Francisco 
Bay district hold the lowest infant 
mortality rate in the United States. 
Her boys and girls, from the time 
they are a month old, grow taller 
and heavier than the average, ac- 
cording to United States govern- 


ment statistics. They play out of 


doors the year ’round—they fur- 
nished more members to the latest 
Olympic teams than any other 
state—they are champions! The 
public salt water swimming pool 
in San Francisco is the largest out- 
door pool in the world—and San 
Francisco’s public tennis courts 
have given America more national 
champions than any other local- 
ity, because, in California, every 


sport belongs to all the people, 
and is played all through the year. 

So it is throughout California’s 
magnificent Central Valley. You 
will find swimming pools and golf 
courses in tiny towns, or even out 
in the country, and everywhere 
willingness to work hard when 
work is to be done and to play with 
equal enthusiasm when opportu- 
nity offers. 

San Francisco offers much 

In San Francisco— close to the State 
University and Stanford University, both 
nationally famous, and to Mills College, 
the only recognized woman’s college of 
collegiate rank on the Pacific Coast — 
thousands of new families each year find 
exceptional cultural opportunities and cor- 
responding advantages in getting ahead 
financially. A symphony concert seat 
costs twenty-five cents. The public schools 
are increasing at the rate of one new school 
a month. Increasing population provides 
increasing industrial opportunities of many 
sorts — for manufacturer and employe 
working together harmoniously for their 
mutual advantage and that of the up- 
building and development of the city. 
Industrial relations in San Francisco are 
exceptionally good, and the industrial de- 
velopment is correspondingly active. 

Write for this booklet 

Only a moderate nest-egg is needed in 
order to take advantage of California’s 
opportunities. “California, Where Life is 
Better” is an illustrated free booklet that 
tells you all about them. CALIFORNIANS 
Inc., a non-profit organization of citizens 
interested in the sound development of the 
State, will send it to you onrequest. Fill in 
the coupon today and mail to Catiror- 
nians Inc., San Francisco, California. 








Memorial Stadium, University of Califor- 
nia, across the bay from San Francisco. 
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Headquarters 
SAN FRANCISCO 


140 MONTGOMERY STREET, ROOM 509 
Please send me“California, Where Life is Better” 













































































62 About Road Hogs and Gentlemen: 


and some days later | met them en route 
to Reno and thence to Detroit. 

At the garage where I had left my car 
for gas and oil I met a typical desert rat. 
He was a prospector and a dreamer. For 
twenty years he had been looking for a 
ship that had nev er come in. When I saw 
him, he was gazing intently at some 
apparently ordinary white clay which he 
held in the palm of his hand. His steady, 
intent absorption in this little handful of 
white dirt aroused my curiosity and I 
asked him what he had. Looking up, he 
replied: “I think I’ve got it.” 

With apologies for my slang, I thought 
he had ’em too! It turned out that this 
man for the past two years had been 
looking for a certain clay that is used in 
the refining of oil. Deposits had been 
found in but two places, one in Arizona, 
the other in California. Prospectors 
claim it is worth its weight in gold. Ihave 
wondered since if his dream came true and 
if he really “‘had it.”’ 

Leaving the dreary, sleepy townlet of 
Mina one morning, | had an unforgettable 
experience with a sand storm. The heat 
of the sun’s rays began to penetrate the 
auto top, and shortly I peeled my coat. 
About ten miles from Hawthorne the sky 
darkened, the wind blew and the sand 
moved. The little ‘desert devils” danced 
and passed on. Gradually the sand 
increased. Charging from the foothills in 
vast sheets, it struck with a hissing sound 
against the windshield. ‘Old Storm 
King,” a mighty mountain, aged and 
wrinkled, stood out in its bold and solemn 
blackness. Intermingled with the sand 
came hailstones, large and hard. I had 
not time to adjust the curtains even if it 
had been possible. I lay huddled in the 
bottom of the car, covered by my thick 
blanket. The car shook and trembled, 
the top flapped like the sail of a jibing 


ship. The wind became more subdued 
but the hail turned into snow and 
increased. 


I had heard of people marooned and 
lost in the snow on the desert. Deciding 
to move, I donned my heavy sheep coat 
and fur-lined gloves and drove and drove. 
Beyond Hawthorne is Walker Lake. The 
road skirts this gorgeous desert lake for 
thirty-two miles. The snow continued 
and with it the temperature rapidly 
lowered. My hands, even in the fur 
gloves, became so numb that I could steer 
only with difficulty. I could see the road 
only from the side of the car, and the blue 
lake some fiftyfeet below was obscured 
from my vision in the fury of the storm. 
As I arrived at the north rim of the lake 











the sky cleared, the storm of sand and 
snow was over and again the desert 
became a rough glazed floor, an impres- 
sive waste of silence and mystery. 

Woman was born to endure. When put 
to a supreme test she equals and often 
surpasses man. Few women, however, 
know the trials and hardships encountered 
in desert country, especially in this day of 
quick communication and travel by auto- 
mobile. One of the state’s nurses who was 
comparatively new to the desert had a 
terrifying experience. I quote from a 
letter she wrote to a state official. 

“T must tell you of my sad experience 
on the trip to Alamo. Alone, I left Las 
Vegas about eight in the morning. 
pi eal I started at seven, I landed in 
somebody’s back yard, so came back to 
the garage and the boy there took me as 
far as the highway. I drove to Indian 
Springs which wae seventeen miles beyond 
the trail I wanted, but as you have prob- 
ably heard Dr. Knight say, there are no 
signposts anywhere. After eating a sand- 
wich I drove back to the right road and 
everything went along smoothly until 
three. 


HE trail was dreadfully rocky and I 

had a beautiful blowout. After that, 
things went along nicely until time to 
turn on the lights and then one went on 
the bum. When I got as far as Parran- 
agut Lake, it looked zs if the road the 
garage man told me to take was wet, and 
I knew that when those dry lakes were 
wet they were like quicksand so I decided 
to take the road that looked best used. 
In doing so, I had to go up a hill. My 
brakes gave way and I just naturally 
went back over the hill. That put a crimp 
in my courage, for by that time I was 
pretty tired. I had not passed a single 
s_gnpost or a human being all day, so had 
no idea how far I had to go. I kept on 
driving for what seemed to me miles, and 
finally ran out of gas. 

“Well, there I was in the desert and no 
gas. It was dark and I decided to stay in 
the car al! night and start walking in the 
morning. It was chilly and the howling 
of the coyotes made anything but a 
pleasant night. At six in the morning, 
taking a canteen of water, I started. [| 
walked until eleven-thirty when I met a 
car, but of course it was going in the 
wrong direction. They told me I was 
thirteen miles from Alamo. I started 
again, although I was pretty tired and it 
was getting hot, too. By one o’clock I 
was feeling quite bad. My feet were sore 
and my back ached like a toothache. 


C. P. Knight 
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I’d walk about fifteen minutes, sit down, 
rest, cry about five minutes and start on, 
At four-thirty a man on horseback came 
along and I asked him how far I was from 
Alamo. He said, ‘Ten miles, all hills.’ | 
was all in. I just sat down and cried. | 
never could make it. He put me on his 
horse and took me to his cabin and made 
me a cup of stiff black coffee and let me 
rest. He got me something which I could 
not eat, then I went to bed just so fagged 
I wanted to die. 

“The next morning he went out on the 
desert to get the car. He got back at 
noon, we had some lunch, he filled the car 
with gas which he had at the shack and | 
started on. It was a dreadful road. | 
finally c came to a sign which said, ‘Alamo 
two miles.’ I had no speedometer so of 
course could not judge two miles. I kept 
on driving thinking I would soon see the 
town when all of a sudden the car skidded 
to the side of the road and I could not 
steer it any more. I got out and looked 
and it seemed to me I had broken the 
front spring. The fenders were right down 
on the front tires. It was getting pretty 
dark, but I decided I could not be very 
far from the town and would try tow alk 
in. I started walking and crying at the 
same time. I was certainly all in and so 
nervous. Finally after I had walked quite 
a ways, I saw a car coming and it hap- 
pened to be one of the boys of the State 
Engineering Department, so between sobs 
I asked for a ride and how far I was fr m 
Alamo. He said, ‘Seven and a half miles.’ 
I had passed the town and I never saw it! 

“‘After supper we went on and got the 
car and found the spring was broken. We 
brought the car in and then I retired but 
could not sleep. There is something 
wrong with my stomach, it just quivers all 
the time. It is better today and I am 
holding clinics for two days. I am just 
scared to death to make the desert trips 
alone again, so think I shall have to 
resign. I am a wreck.” 

Many similar experiences could be 
related, but this is sufficient to show the 
“trials of the trails.” 

Once more I look out of the window ? 
my four walls and slate roof. Dusk i 
gathering on the desert. In the east he 
pinks and reds are changing to purple, and 
reaching to the sky. The plain and mesa 
are blurring and with it the mountains are 
looming dark into unknown heights. The 
moon rises to cast its ghostly white rays 
and mysterious shadows. Mystery—that 
alluring sense of the unknown. To you, 
Desert, I shall say good-night. But not 
good-by. I shall return. 





Some people are like shadows on a wall; 
Empty and profitless, they yield no shade; 

Restless, imprisoned shapes—and that is all; 
Giving no joy, no joy for them is made. 


People 


By Dorothy Gird Cromer 


And others are like trees, sure and serene, 
Glad of Life’s sunlight, patient of its scars;. 

Beneath its driving rain they burgeon green; 
Their deepest night is glorified with stars!. 
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—with the Long-Bell 
Trade-Mark 


Douglas Fir lumber and timbers are 
being produced in the Long-Bell 
manufacturing plants at Longview, 
Washington. The same high stand- 
ards of production governing Long- 
Bell manufacture of Southern Pine, 
California White Pine, Southern 
Hardwoods, Oak Flooring and other 
Long-Bell trade-marked lumber 
products, are being carried out in the 
manufacture of fir. Buyers of Fir 
lumber and timbers will find maxi- 
mum value in material bearing the 
Long-Bell trade-mark on the end of 
the piece. 





Beautiful Oak Floors 
Floor value inthe modern small home 
is important. Oak flooring is popular 
because of its beauty. Carefully man- 


ufactured oak flooring, however, must 
be used if the builder desires perman- 


ently satisfactory floors. Long-Bell 
trade-marked Oak Flooring is care- 
fully manufactured. It is economical 
tolay and finish and gives beauty and 
durability to the home. A valuable 
booklet, “The Perfect Floor,” will 
be mailed on request. 





White Pine Doors 
Long-Bell all-white-pine doors, 
made throughout of California 
White Pine, give universal satisfac- 
tion. They are beautiful in appear- 
ance—take any finish—do not 
check or split—and cost less to fit, 
mortise and hang. Ask your lum- 
ber dealer. 





‘Timbers for 
Heavy Construction 
All Long-Bell timbers are made on 


special order. From the selection 
of the tree to the finished product, 
every attention in manufacture is 
centered on the purpose for which 
the timber is to be used. For many 
years Long-Bell trade-marked tim- 
bers have been used in railroad and 
industrial construction. Long ex- 
perience enables us to supply timbers 
of dependable quality, an important 
consideration for every buyer. 
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Just a Little Home 
= but build it well! 


little home is planned always with 

~\ the hope of having the utmost com- 

fort, convenience and coziness—three 
essentials in the modern small home. 

Quite as essential, when a family’s in- 
vestment must be protected, is the per- 
manence of these things in a home. 

Today, as never before, home builders 
are asking more of their home investment 
than mere first comfort. They know a 
home can be so built that it will preserve 
through many years the comfort and 
coziness of the first year. 

A home must be built well to with- 
stand Time and preserve investment 
value. Good construction and good 
lumber do much to build permanence 
into the home. 

From the felling of a tree to the finished 


product, Long-Bell manufacture is intent 
on the one aim of putting maximum 
building value into lumber. Every pos- 
sible safeguard in production assures 
this value. 

Lumber so carefully manufactured has 
the trade-mark “Long-Bell” on the end 
of the piece, not only as a means of identi- 
fication, but as a signature of one of the 
world’s largest lumber manufacturers on 
a product it has wade for the satisfaction 
of the user. 

Your lumber dealer knows the value 
of Long-Bell lumber products. Consult 
with him about your plans and have the 
benefit of his counsel in the important 
matter of selecting the quality of lumber 
that will build permanence into your 
new home. 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
R.A.LONG BLDG. Lumbermen Since 1875 KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers} 
Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, Guard-Rai] 
Posts, Piling; Southern Hardwood Lumber and 
Timbers; Oak Flooring; California White 
Pine Lumber; Sash and Doors. 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 




















Ample air space is provided in this flat roof and the ventilators are as useful as they are ornamental 


An Italian 
Type Bungalow 


MONG the most popular of the 
many varieties of bungalows is the 
Italian, and the symmetrical Ital- 
ian front is especially popular not 

only in the West, the home of the bunga- 
low, but throughout the United States 
and in Canada. Illustrated herewith is 
one of these bungalows, recently built in 
California and which with small modifica- 
tions could be adapted to cold climates 


One of the objections to the so-called 
flat-roof bungalows has been that there 
was not ample air space between the ceil- 
ings and the roof. This defect has been 
overcome here by providing plenty of 
space and by a proper system of ventila- 
tion. If a bungalow of this type is to be 
reproduced in sections subject to snow 
storms it will be necessary to provide 
shutters behind the ventilators shown in 
the picture, or to change same to windows. 
In my judgment the shutters will be 
preferable as they would not detract from 
the original design. 

The exterior walls are covered with 


with the same comfort as in warmer cement stucco finished smooth with wood 
localities. float and painted with waterproof paint. 
- = ait ETN The front poich has fluted 
— Ionic columns and turned 
bal thich add h 

; . : : | alusters which add muc 

A convenient and interesting | 
a , to the beauty of the 
m — oor pian | design. 

VED ITOOM | The front porch is un- 


(5'x 128" 














usually large and makes 
an excellent living porch 
for the warm weather. 
The room sizes are seen 
on the floor plan and 

careful study of this plan 
will show the convenience 
of arrangement and the 







Teak x0" Fal other desirable features. 

: Oak floors were used 
throughout except in 
screen porch and_bath- 

a room. The bathroom 
DED NOoMm DINING Froom i floor is of tile as is also 
SOK SS ee _aeel 1SOX +9" the drain board at the 

ms kitchen sink. The buffet 

EE é —_ a has a beautiful design and 
is made of birch stained 





Cement floor X steps 
f 


——————— 2a 


to a mahogany color. 
French doors lead from the 


living-room to the terrace and also to 7 
dining-room. Heat is provided by a hot 
air furnace; an automatic gas water-heater 
furnishes hot water to the various 
fixtures. | GEORGE PALMER TELLING. 
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The Right Plant for 
The Right Place 


JAPANESE garden close to a house 

of Colonial architecture! We have 

seen it thus placed; or perhaps it 

was the quaint little English garden 
beside a Spanish casa that attracted our 
attention and caused us to wonder why 
houses and gardens. are now and then— 
jazzed, shall we say? 

Mixing the style of the house and the 
style of the garden has been more notice- 
able of late because of the introduction of 
European styles of architecture in our 
country. We may want a bit of foreign 
gardens in our grounds and we may have 
it with its charm and beauty if we adapt 
it to our surroundings, so that all will har- 
monize. Limited space is often to blame 
for the jumbling of styles in house and 
garden and for this reason the town 
dweller with a small area must advance 
with caution in planning the gardens that 
surround his home. 

If we are decidedly in favor of one 
particular type of garden, formal or in- 
formal, that stands definitely apart from 
all other types, then we must be content 
to eliminate other features and make the 
one chosen consistent with the character 
of the house itself. 

An illustration herewith shows how 
pleasing a cactus garden may be in a 
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SALT and PEPPER ¢£0 taste 
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ne spoonful of VINEGAR 


or LEMON JUICE 
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wy 
Three spoonfuls of 


WESSON OIL 
wy 
























MIX WELL—THAT’S ai// there is to FRENCH DRESSING— 
unless you choose to add a little chopped onion or crumbled 
cheese or the yolk of a hard boiled egg or chives or mustard 
or Worcestershire Sauce or some other seasoning. On lettuce, 
fruit or cold vegetables, it is the simplest and at the same time 
the most sophisticated of all salad dressings. 


( Did you ever cook or fry with a fat as good as Wesson Oil? It’s worth trying. ) 
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| doughnuts-gom 
| andmadewithCan 


Drop them in the hot fat— 

watch them grow—see them form 

into big plump rings of nourishing 

Ss a, Ss goodness. It doesn’t take long—just 

9] y, ° a few moments and they are ready 

2 times to be stacked high and covered 
ose of with sugar. 


=e CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


is so dependable— so uniform 
that the results obtained from its 


use are always satisfactory. It raises 
foods to their highest nutritional value 
because of its more-than-ordinary leaven- 
ing strength. 


Calumet goes farther—you use 
less—it makes more bakings. The 


most economical and satisfactory of 
all leaveners. Every ingredient used offi- 
cially approved by U. S. Food Authorities. 
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A conspicuous 
example of 
harmonious 

planting. 
Around a 
house of early 
pueblo type 
are “waves of 
sand on which 
cacti and other 
desert plants 
feel quite 


proper setting. The house, modeled after 
the style of dry land homes of Spanish and 
Indian days, 1s greatly enhanced by this 
garden of cacti and desert plants growing 
happily on the sanded “waves” near the 
house. The grouping of shrubs and other 
plants and even the grading of the garden 
have been carefully worked out to give a 
true desert atmosphere to this little home 
of plain and sturdy line. 

Another illustration shows what is 
meant when we speak of the right plant 
for the right place. Here stiff little trees 
at each side of the doorway of this house 
of brick emphasize the formal lines that 
are the distinctive feature of the structure. 
Fir trees of different kinds are suitably 
placed in the foreground to contrast 
effectively with the brick walls. The very 
sturdiness of these plants and the simple 
arrangement agree with the austere 
beauty of this Colonial dwelling. 


In striking 
contrast to the 
eacti garden is 

this formal 

grouping of 
stately ever- 
greens, so 
appropriate to 
the austerity 
of a brick 
Colonial 


mansion 
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In this new, pat- 
ented, non-spilling 
vanitie, you can 
now safely carry 
your favorite loose 
‘powder wherever 








When it’s empty, refill 
it yourself in a few 
-seconds with your 
favorite soft powder. 


Norida Vanitie comes filled 
‘with Fleur Sauvage (wild- 
flower) Poudre, in your favor- 
ite shade. Sold in all stores 
that carry beauty requisites. 
Price $1.50. 


























If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, send $1.50 and 
we will mail a Norida 
&  Vanitie postpaid. State the 
" shade of powder you prefer. 





Economical, Sanitary, 
Convenient ~ Simple to 
Operate — No more 
cake powder necessary. 














The right plant for the right place being 
our slogan it will be much easier for us to 
classify in our minds the distinct types of 
plants that go with distinct types of gar- 
den architecture. In a general way, there 
are the trees and plants of northern cli- 
mates to go with northern architecture, 
the plants of the desert and dry lands and 
the semi-tropical plants of southern lands 
for the house of southern type. 

Trees and shrubs of graceful and irregu- 
lar line are in keeping with the house of 
informal or rustic type, while sturdy and 
stiff-lined plants and trees belong with the 
mansion of formal design. Even the se- 


lection. of flowers will accentuate certain 
effects, as vari-colored hollyhocks against 
a small house will complete a picture of 
hominess and cosiness. So Virginia 
creeper encroaching upon a worn door-step 
may add charm to a place, while tubs of 
potted rubber plants on a worn door-step 
would be absurdly incongruous. 

In the central illustration is seen the effect 
of varied planting to conform with the 
rustic lines and construction of a house that 
in its simplicity suggests mountain wild. 
ness, with shrubs and trees hedged in by 
huge rocks along the border of the property, 

DorotHea De Merritre Dun tea. 











This plant basket has been selected by a tree-toad as an ideal home 


A Home for Hyla 


HERE was nothing unusual about 

this plant-stand when it came from 

the wicker-craft shop except in its 

dimensions, it having been made to 
fit a certain place in our entrance hall. 
Soon the potted plants demanded sup- 
port. As the paneled wall back of them 
permitted no nails, tacks or screws, a 
clump of bamboo growing outside sug- 
gested a framework of some sort. After 
emptying the stand I carried it to the 
terrace where I cut and sawed, selecting 
the bamboo canes as needed—large, small, 
long, short, straight, and drooping for 
the arched spans. These I wired to the 
frame of the basket and to each other in a 
purposely irregular design, wrapping all 
joinings with rafha. Then the galvanized 
pan with sides two inches high, clean and 
shining, was put back into the basket; 
bricks were placed here and there and the 
plants arranged on them, the longest 
sprays tied loosely with varying lengths of 
rafha to their new support. 

A word, in passing, about these bricks, 
broken and defective ones scorned as use- 
less when the sidewalks were laid but 
which have proved of great value in 
securing better drainage, ventilation and 
position. By them the pots are raised 
so that the plants get more light and air 
and are never standing in the water. 

There is another circumstance that 
adds to the health conditions and makes 
this basket distinctive, not only a thing of 
beauty but a daily joy, for a tiny creature 
has installed himself as caretaker of this bit 


C\ 


of woodland which he has chosen as his 
own and fights a winning but never ending 


battle against all plant enemies invading | 


his domain. The fact that he was at one 


time considered an alien enemy himself, | 


and on several occasions has been rudely 


ejected through window and door, has | 


made no difference in his loyalty to the 
land of his adoption for he has always 
returned with spirit undaunted. 

A native of Toadland is he—Hyla by 
name—whose finger-prints would identify 
him as a descendant of the Tree-Toad 
family (and so spelled with a hyphen, if 
you please) and would account, too, for his 
agility in scaling the polished walls near- 
by. Now, after a two-years’ residence, he 
has qualified as a naturalized citizen, 
though still regarded by some of his 
neighbors with strong racial antipathy. 
However, a general armistice has been 
declared in his favor, though alas, peace 
was again broken recently by one who, 
without her eye-glasses, mistook him for 
a dried leaf on the desk in an adjoining 
room—an unwarranted invasion on his 
part, it is true—and proceeded to crumple 
him as though he were one. Of course he 
wriggled a vigorous protest and equally of 
course his captor screamed and threw him 
far out of the window. But notwith- 
standing this perpetration of hostility 
against him he bobbed up again serenely. 
Next day while I was watering one of the 
begonias in the basket he perched on the 
edge of the crock and watched the work 
approvingly, then snuggled down into the 
damp earth of another from which he 
winked confidingly at me, a recognized 
ally. Grace M. Barnes. 
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The BEVEL— that’s the thing 


Only the Westinghouse Iron has_ the hands; and a base with larger surface than 

beveled base. Only those who use it, really that of any other iron of equal weight — 

enjoy easier, speedier, more comfortable thus reducing ironing time. 

ironing days. Compared from every standpoint— 
‘ It does all the ironing easier — ruffles as beauty, performance, durability—you’ll pre- 
well as lingerie, blouses as well as flat pieces. fer the Westinghouse Iron, the one that lets 

Even ironing under buttons is a reality with you see where you iron. 

the new Westinghouse Iron. Let a nearby Westinghouse Dealer show 

Other exclusive advantages are the handle you this iron, and the other Westinghouse 
which was shaped by women for women’s electrical appliances. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities . Representatives Everywhere 
Tune in sometime with KDKA—K YW—WBZ—KFKX 










































© 1925 by W. E. & M. Co. 
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Westingl ‘ Westinghouse 
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t Curling Iron 
4 Mazda Lamps sti 
i Westinghouse 
' Warming Pad 
: Westinghouse 
Waffle Iron 
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a ELECTRIC 
ee Westinghouse Automatic 
Turnover Toaster Electric Range 
Westinghouse Grecian Urn Cory Glow 
Percolator Set 

























































Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 
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S pring Cleaning—With Variations 


PRING cleaning is a necessity as 

well as a tradition. During the 

winter season the family spends 

more time indoors so that there is 
increased wear and tear on decorations 
and furniture as well as on the house 
itself. The artificial heating has produced 
smoke and ashes as well as warmth and 
these have probably settled into rugs, 
draperies and upholstered furniture dull- 
ing their surface beauty and giving them 
an appearance of faded dinginess in con- 
trast to the brilliant colors of Spring just 
beyond the threshold. So the house must 
either be attuned to the gayety of the 
season or deserted until the sober rhythm 
of Autumn once more makes it a suitable 
abode. 

There are many fortunate persons who 
are so situated that they can close their 
city homes at the approach of summer and 
gain the mental and physical rest and 
refreshment that a complete change so 
frequently gives by going to a country 
home during the warmer weather. Under 
these circumstances draperies and blan- 
kets, curtains and rugs should be carefully 
cleaned and put away until needed again in 
the fall when the house itself will be given 
a thorough renovation in preparation for 
the winter life and activities within its 
walls. 

For the house that is “home” twelve 
months in the year, however, a distinct 
change in appearance is often brought 
about without great trouble or expense 
that gives to the family a feeling of 
refreshment as keen as if they had changed 
their address from city block to shore or 
mountain. 

The foundation of this 
is a thorough cleaning of 
the house itself with a 
change from winter gar- 
ments to summer dress 
wherever this change 
can be accomplished. 

The first step is to list 
and send to the cleaner 
the articles that can not 
be cleaned at home. 
Rugs and draperies of a 
type that demand dry 
cleaning, come under 
this heading without a 
question. Fancy bed 
covers and silk sofa 
cushions may be set 
down as another item. 
Blankets may be washed 
at home if it includes in 
its equipment a washing 
machine that will do this 
heavy work easily, thor- 


oughly and efficiently. Otherwise these 
heavy pieces that require so much physical 
effort to handle should be sent to the 
laundry or the cleaner. Washable cur- 
tains may be laundered at home, either 
by hand or in a washing machine if 
frames are available on which they may 
be stretched to dry in their original size 
and shape. 

During the Spring renovation mat- 
tresses should be looked over and re-made 
if necessary. The usual term of usefulness 
of a good hair mattress can be doubled by 
re-making at a cost of about one-fourth 
the price of a new one. 

Mattresses should be turned once a 
week from side to side and end to end. 
No one should be permitted to sit on the 
edge of the bed as this breaks down the 
edges and spoils the shape. Sun and air 
give added life and comfort, so a frequent 
airing in the sunshine is advisable. To 
dust the mattress brush lightly with a 
clean broom or a small stiff brush or use 
the proper attachment on the vacuum 
cleaner. This is probably a more thorough 
method as it removes more than the sur- 
face dust. Ifa tuft is removed in brushing 
or cleaning this should be replaced at 
once before the filling shifts its position. 
Hold the loop in position with a pencil 
or an orange stick, press down on the 
mattress and slip the tuft back in place or 
replace it with a piece of cloth. 

Soiled spots may be removed by rub- 
bing them lightly with a clean cloth and 







In the spring the velvet and leather furniture takes refuge beneath 
gay linen and cretonne covers to harmonize with the season 


warm suds. Follow this with a light 
rubbing with clean warm water and dry 
thoroughly in the sun and fresh air if 
possible. 

Probably the first actual cleaning to 
be done in the house will concern itself 
with closets and bureau drawers. These 
may be done, one room at a time, on rainy 
days. During the process it is well to go 
over household supplies such as linens, 
towels, sheets and pillow cases and make 
a list of articles needed so that these may 
be purchased as sales occur during the 
year. A considerable saving may often 
be effected in this way. 

The order in which the house is to be 
cleaned is not as important as in the days 
of carpets when the upper rooms must be 
cleaned first. This is now a matter of 
personal choice so long as the system 
chosen is easy, convenient and thorough. 

The equipment for cleaning should be 
generously provided in advanceand should 
include cheesecloth for dusting, polishing 
cloths, scrubbing brushes, a broom and 
dustpan, a step ladder, a dust mop, a wall 
brush and if possible a vacuum cleaner. 
The supplies on hand should be soap, 
floor wax, an oil for polishing woodwork 
and furniture, silver and brass polishes, 
cleaning and scouring powders and a 
preparation for cleaning windows. 

The first step in cleaning a room is to 
empty it as far as possible, so as to clear 
floor and walls for further treatment. Al 
movable pieces of furniture should be 
cleaned and carried into another room 
and those which can not be moved with- 


out risk should be cleaned and well 


covered to protect them from dust. By this 
method the dirt will be 
left in the room to be 
cleaned and the furni- 
ture and fixtures will be 
clean when returned to 
their places. Take down 
the curtains if they have 
not already been laun- 
dered and put away. 
Pull the shades out to 
their full length, wipe 
them carefully with a 
soft brush or cloth and 
roll up tightly as far as 
they will go. Clean the 
light fixtures and cover 
them with cheesecloth. 
If rugs are cleaned at 
home this is the time to 
give them attention. The 
vacuum cleaner may be 
applied to them before 
removing from the room, 
(Continued on page 76) 
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These few ingredients form the magic basis which produces soups, sauces, scalloped dishes, meat and 


fish loaves and other miracles at will 
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The Magic Sauce 


LD folk tales and fairy stories re- 

late the marvels of the magic 

wand that with one wave changed 

the swan into a prince. ‘The 
modern method of converting a simple 
sauce into a soup, or using it to form the 
basis of patties, soufles, loaves, creamed 
and scalloped vegetables, entrees, cro- 
quettes and substantial dishes for lunch- 
eon or supper is no less remarkable but 
infinitely more practical. 

White sauce 1s made from a few simple 
ingredients, as every housewife knows, a 
fat, flour and a liquid, well seasoned and 
thoroughly blended by cooking. By vary- 
ing the amounts of fat and flour the sauce 
becomes more or less liquid as desired for 
the different dishes of which it is the basis. 

Thin white sauce is used in creaming 
vegetables and as a basis for cream soups. 
Medium white sauce is used in creaming 
meats, fish and eggs, in scalloped dishes, 
entrees of many kinds, patties and 
croquettes. 

Thick white sauce is used in fish and 
meat loaves as a binding and may also be 
used in croquettes and scalloped dishes 
when the ingredients lack firmness or 
substance sufhcient to give them form. 

Stock of chicken or veal, vegetables or 
fish is occasionally substituted for half the 
milk if the use for the sauce makes this 
substitution possible. Sometimes it is 
even advisable to omit the milk entirely 
and use water instead, increasing the but- 
ter or fat slightly. Cream sauce is made 
by using thin cream for liquid in place of 
milk. 

If a vegetable flavor is to be added to 
white sauce there are two methods that 
may be used. Onion may be added in the 
form of onion juice or a half onion may be 
placed in the saucepan with the liquid and 
removed before serving. The other 
method is to fry the vegetables gently in 
the fat at a low temperature until almost 





tender before the other ingredients are 
added. 

To make a brown sauce, which is used 
to combine less delicate seasonings and 
ingredients, the butter is melted and 
allowed to brown before the flour is added. 
This is then also browned before the liquid 
is put in. Long cooking is the secret of a 
successful brown sauce. 

Generally speaking, to make cream 
soups, purees and bisques two cups of 
vegetable, meat or fish pulp should be 
added to each cup of thin white sauce. 
For creamed dishes one and a half cups 
of vegetables, eggs or meat cut into small 
pieces are added to each cup of medium 
white sauce. 

In making scalloped dishes one to two 
cups of the main ingredient, meat, fish or 
vegetables should be used to each cup of 
thick white sauce. 

These general rules may serve as a 
guide while the following recipes give 
specific directions showing variations on 
the main theme. 


WHITE SAUCE MIXTURES 
Thin White Sauce 


1 tablespoon butter Few grains pepper 
1 tablespoon flour 1 cup milk 
V4 teaspoon salt 


Medium White Sauce 


2 tablespoons butter | Few grains pepper 
2 tablespoons flour 1 cup milk 
14 teaspoon salt 


Thick White Sauce 


4 tablespoons butter 14 teaspoon salt 
5 tablespoons flour 1g teaspoon pepper 
1 cup milk 


Melt the butter in a smooth saucepan 
or double boiler top. Remove from heat 
and stir in the flour and seasonings, 
blending thoroughly. Return to the heat 
and add the cold liquid, a little at a time, 
stirring all the while. Be sure that the 
sauce thickens with each addition of 


liquid before adding any more, to avoid 
lumps. Allow to boil for about five min- 
utes and place over the hot water for ten 
minutes more. This allows time for the 
flour to cook thoroughly, and if the ingre- 
dients to be creamed are added at this 
time they will be hot so that no time has 
been wasted. 
SOUPS 
Cream of Tomato Soup 
1 pint tomatoes, 2 tablespoons flour 
fresh or canned 2 tablespoons butter 

14 cup rice 14 teaspoon soda 

2 cups water Salt and pepper 

2 cups milk 


Place the tomatoes, rice, water, salt and 
pepper together in a granite pan and cook 
until the rice is tender but not broken. 
Make a white sauce with fat, flour and 
milk. To the hot tomato mixture add the 
soda. Add this mixture gradually to the 
white sauce. Serve at once without more 
heating for this may curdle the milk. 


Cream of Corn Soup 

5 cups corn, canned 2 tablespoons flour 

or fresh 2 tablespoons butter 
5 cups milk or part Salt and pepper 

milkand part white 2 egg yolks 

stock 

Put the corn in a double boiler with one 
quart of milk and cook for twenty min- 
utes. Make a white sauce of the milk and 
corn, flour and fat, add salt and pepper 
and cook five minutes. Rub the soup 
through a strainer, beat the yolks of the 
eggs well and add to them the remaining 
cup of cold milk. Stir this mixture into 
the soup, cook for two minutes, stirring 
constantly, beat thoroughly and serve at 
once. 

Cream of Asparagus Soup 

1 quart milk or part 2 tablespoons butter 

milkand part white 1 large bunch or 1 

—e part aspar- large can aspara- 

us stock 


gus 
2 ps lespoons flour Salt and pepper 
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Your train can 
—but your stomach cant. 


Whether you commute or not, your 
breakfast isapt to be a race between 
the clock, the coffee cup and your- 
self, Big Ben may rouse you early 
enough but, somehow, morning 
minutes fly so fast and .. . “any- 
thing goes for breakfast.” 

A hurried snatch of toast and 
coffee may seem enough to your 
body-bent-on-business; but your 
stomach knows better. Your stom- 
ach knows that if you are to put in 
a good morning's lick at the office 


you must have something substan-. 


tial to go on. 
You can’t take the time? Far bet- 
ter to take a little more time [if 


necessary] for breakfast—and a_ 


little less time for lunch. Far better 
for your stomach, your job, and 
yourself ! 

Abetter breakfast means, first, 





se 


a tasteful, home-cooked, energy- 
rich cereal. Food experts will tell 
you cereals are uncommonly rich in 
carbohydrates. These are transform- 
ed into energy in double-quick time. 
And with no tax on your stomach! 

An Albers Better Breakfast Ce- 
real with sugar, top milk or cream 
is the quick-energy way to start the 
es ry it fora week! See the 
difference it makes in your morn- 
ing’s work and in your physical 
well-being! 

Because Albers has specialized for 


30 years in the manufacture of 


.. quality-sure cereals you will find, 


y, at your grocer’s an Albers 
Cereal that meets every breakfast- 
mood. “Look for the miner” on the 
package and mail the coupon below 

for the new Albers book, “‘ The 
ABC of Better Breakfasts.” 


wait 


the 





4.314 

















: Mail this coupon 
for the Albers “Better Breakfast” Book 
Albers Bros. Milling Co., 350 Orient Bldg., San Francisco. 
Please send me, free, your new book, “The ABC of Better 
“ 


’@ growth-chart and 
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Name___- 





Address- 


the new recipe chart, “A month of better breakfasts.” 
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A NEW CHOCOLATE. WRINKLE— 


Rolled Toasties! 


Every hostess likes to be first with the latest. 
And here’s quite the latest wrinkle in “after- 
noon” dainties — Chocolate Rolled Toasties! 
Crisp! Toasty! Tasty! A welcome change 
from the conventional wafers or sandwiches. 
You prepare them in the morning—toast them 
when your guests arrive. Served with a fragrant, 
cheery cup of Ghirardelli’s—Chocolate Rolled 
































Toasties are sure to add a note of delicious new-  —=—=>am—e 

ness to your next “afternoon.” Here's the recipe: gs ARD Ny 

% cup butter 44 cup powdered sugar I 

\% cup Ghirardelli’s 1 teaspoon lemon juice ant: a 

Ground Chocolate \% cup nuts Tung £3) KOR, 

¥% teaspoon salt (finely chopped) alia Nel cht f 
Cream butter, add other ingredients gradually. This will a 





make filling enough for 16 Toasties. 


To prepare Chocolate Rol- _ each square, filling inside, 
#) led Toasties: Cut crusts and hold togetherwith two 
i froma fresh sandwich loaf. _ toothpicks or skewers. Re- 
Spread chocolate fillingon peat process until desired 
one side of loaf (not the number of rolls have been Ghirardelli’s is all in 
end). Cutoff one thinslice made. Place rollsinashal- one! Takes the place 
lengthwise, lay iton bread- lowpanandtoastinaquick of cocoa, unsweetened 
board, filling side up, and oven or under the broiler. and sweetened cake 
cut it into squares. Rollup | Removeskewers,servehot. chocolate. 


Ghirardelli's 
Ground Chocolate 


This coupon will bring you recipe book free! 
D. Ghirardelli Co., 905 North Point St., San Francisco 
| Please send me, free, your latest recipe book. 
] SS aa eee 
Address —" 














Make a white sauce of the liquid, flour 
and fat. If fresh asparagus is used, wash, 
tie in a bunch and boil until tender. If 
canned asparagus is used heat thoroughly, 
Mash the asparagus through a sieve and 
combine with the milk mixture. Season 
with salt and pepper, reheat, beat with 
the egg beater and serve very hot. 


Cream of Spinach Soup 


1 quart milk 2 cups spinach pulp 
2 tablespoons butter © Whipped cream if 
Salt and pepper desired. 


2 tablespoons flour 


Make a white sauce with the fat, flour 
and milk. Add spinach pulp, season to 
taste, beat with the egg beater and serve 
with small portion of whipped cream on 
each serving. 


Cream of Celery Soup 

1 quart milk or part 1 quart chopped er 

milkandpartwater _ diced celery 
2 tablespoons flour 1 bay leaf 
2tablespoons butter Salt 

Pepper 

Cook the celery, onion and bay leaf in 
just enough water to cover until the celery 
is very soft. Mash through a sieve. There 
should be about two cups of pulp. Make a 
white sauce of milk, flour and fat. Com- 
bine with the vegetable, season well and 
reheat. Beat with an egg beater and serve. 


Bisque of Clams 


24 clams in the shell 2 cups water 
2 cups rich milk or 1 tablespoon chop- 


white stock ped celery 
1 tablespoon butter 1 teaspoon chopped 
1 tablespoon flour parsley 


Salt and pepper 


Make a white sauce of the milk, flour 
and butter. Scrub the clams thoroughly, 
open them, wash in their own liquor and 
chop fine. Strain the liquor through 
cheesecloth and add to the water. Add 
the chopped celery and parsley and cook 
ten minutes. Add the chopped clams and 
cook five minutes longer. Press through 
a sieve and add to the white sauce. Sea- 
son with salt and pepper, beat with an egg 
beater and serve. 


FISH 
Shrimp Patties 
1 cup picked shrimps, 1 teaspoon lemon 
fresh or canned juice 
1 cup cream sauce Salt and pepper to 
1 egg yolk taste 
Grating of nutmeg 


Make a medium cream sauce from two 
tablespoons of butter, two tablespoons of 
flour, one-half cup of cream and one-half 
cup of milk. Cook five minutes and add 
seasonings, lemon juice, and shrimps. 
Heat thoroughly and add yolk of egg just 
before serving. Fill small puff paste cases 
and grate a sprinkling of nutmeg over the 
top. 

Molded Fish 
1 cupcold minced fish 1 teaspoon lemon 
2 eggs juice 
2 tablespoons butter 1 tablespoon parsley 
2 tablespoons flour Salt and pepper 
1 cup milk 


Make a white sauce from butter, flour 
and milk. Season to taste with salt, 
pepper and lemon juice. Add parsley, 
fish and egg yolks. Beat the egg whites 
until stiff and fold in. Half fill small 
molds with the mixture and bake or steam 
thirty minutes. Serve with horseradish 
sauce. 
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or this EagleBrand bo 


boy-—is the proud winner of the silver 
cup in the 1923 Denver Health Show. 


The Bureau of Health wrote to his mother, 
“It will be gratifying to you to learn that 
Leroy Gordon Ross, Jr., received the highest 
rating of any of the several hundred children 
recently examined in the Better Babies Con- 
test held in connection with the Denver 
Health Show. He received the excellent 
score of 99.2%.” 

Leroy was raised on Borden’s Eagle Brand, 
which Mrs. Ross feels deserves a generous 
share of the credit for his present fine health. 
“We advise the use of Eagle Brand every 
time,” she writes, “‘when mothers are unable 
to nurse their babies.” 

If you cannot nurse your baby, or if he isn’t 
thriving on his present food, start him today 
on Eagle na 

For Eagle Brand is pure whole milk—a 
child’s natural food—combined with refined 
sugar in a way that makes it exceptionally 
digestible. Even the most delicate baby stom- 
ach can assimilate it easily. Eagle Brand con- 
tains the necessary food properties for healthy 
growth, and all three vitamins,too. And— 
most important of all—it is absolutely safe 
and clean. Every can is the same, no matter 
where you buy it. 

Some interesting testimonials from other 
mothers like Mrs. Ross are published in a 
new booklet called What Other Mothers Say. 

You'll want to get acquainted with these 
other mothers—to hear of their experiences. 
Feeding charts for infants up to 1 year, and 
for children from 1 to 2 years, are included 
in the book. 

General information on the care of your 
baby is supplied in another book, Baby’s 
Welfare, written for you bya physician. Send 
in the coupon below and you can get both 
books free. The Borden Company, 579 
Borden Building, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


Teor smiling little chap—an Eagle Brand 
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LEROY GORDON ROSS, Jr., Son of Mr. and Mrs. L. G. Ross THE 
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The West’s /usured Milk 
is Carnation Milk 


HAVE you ever stopped to think that milk is just about 
the most uncertain ingredient that you use in cooking? ; m 
™~ 7 \ \ 
Y > 


How often you find that milk you judged to be perfectly 


fresh was really “just on the turn.” Many a dish is spoiled by 


nearly fresh milk. 


Again, milk varies in richness. 


half. 


But you use it! 


You make milk a known quantity in your cooking when you V 


Sometimes you have whole 
milk. Again the only milk in the refrigerator is skimmed milk. 
Or the recipe calls for two cups and you have only a cup and a 








use insured milk—Carnation Milk. Carnation Milk, a Western 
product, is always sweet and fresh. Every can you buy is like every other 


can. 
hermetically sealed product. 


You are always 
sure of getting all the 
food 
cream 
all the 
protein, 
hydrates, and min- 
\em eral salts that make 

whole milk a perfect 

food. 

Only part.of the water is taken out 
in preparing Carnation Milk; and 
nothing is added. 


value of full- 
whole milk— 
butter-fat, 
carbo- 





Excellent results in all cooking 

Expert cooks throughout the West 
are enthusiastic over their success with 
Carnation Milk. Milk dishes made 
with it, they say, are admirable in 
flavor and texture. 
formly good results, every time, because 
it is always the same—insured milk. 


It produces uni- 





In coffee, on fruit or cereals it is 
delicious, yet it costs much less than 
cream. 


You, too, should try imsured cooking 
with Carnation Milk. It is, more and 
more, the method endorsed alike by 
experts and practical Western house- 
wives. 


May we send you an interesting 32-page 
booklet, profusely illustrated, about Car- 
nation Milk? It contains 100 of Mary 
Blake’s favorite recipes. 


Alike in richness and alike in purity. 





No bacteria in this sterilized, 





phe 





You can dilute the double rich con- 
tents of this can until the quart 
bottle overflows with pure milk 


CARNATION MILK Propucts ComPANy 


49 Main Street, San Francisco 


737 Terminal Street, Los Angeles 


326 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Washington 


Stuffed Fillets of Fish 

8 fillets of fish 14 cup chopped 

2 tablespoons butter shrimps 

2 tablespoons flour Lemon juice 
34 cup milk or fish Salt and pepper 

stock 
Make a white sauce of butter, flour and 
liquid. Stir until boiling, season and add 
shrimps. Trim the fish fillets neatly, 
spread with the first mixture, fold and 
fasten with a skewer. Bake in a moderate 
oven, covering the pan with greased paper 
and adding one-half cup of water to pre- 
vent burning. Serve with horseradish 
sauce. 
Lobster Farci 
1 tablespoon parsley 
Salt and pepper 


2 lobsters 
1 cup milk 


1 tablespoon butter Nutmeg 
1 tablespoon flour 3 hard cooked egg 
2 tablespoons bread yolks 


crumbs 

Boil the lobsters and cut the meat in 
small pieces. In opening be careful not to 
break the body or tail shells. Make a 
white sauce of butter, flour and milk. 
Remove from fire, add crumbs, parsley, 
lobster, seasonings and grating of nutmeg, 
and the egg yolks mashed very fine. Mix 
all together thoroughly. Wash and wipe 
shells and remove the under part of the 
tail shell with a pair of scissors. Join 
shells to form a boat shaped container. 
Put the lobster mixture into this, brush 
over the top with beaten egg, sprinkle 
lightly with bread crumbs and bake in a 
quick oven fifteen minutes. 


Salmon Mornay 
4 cooked potatoes 1 cup medium white 
V4 cup Swiss cheese sauce 
1 egg yolk 2 cups boiled salmon 
Buttered crumbs or 1 can salmon 


Mash potatoes and line a greased bak- 
ing dish with them. Add cheese and egg 
yolk to white sauce and pour half over the 
potatoes. Add salmon and cover with 
the remaining sauce and buttered bread 
crumbs. Bake in the oven for twenty 
minutes. 


Fish Loaf 

2 cups cooked fish or 2 eggs 

1 can fish 1 cup thick white 
1 teaspoon salt sauce 

Drain the fish and tear into small bits. 
Add the salt, the beaten egg yolks, the 
white sauce and the beaten egg whites. 
Pour into a greased baking dish and bake 
for twenty or thirty minutes. 


SAUCES 
Parsley Sauce 


2tablespoons butter Salt and pepper to 
2 tablespoons flour taste 


1 cup milk 2 tablespoons 
1 teaspoon lemon chopped parsley 
juice 


Make a white sauce from butter, flour 
and milk and cook five minutes. Add salt, 
pepper and lemon juice and just before 
serving, the chopped parsley. 


Horseradish Sauce 
2tablespoons butter Salt, pepper and 
2 tablespoons flour lemon juice 
11% cups milk or fish 2 tablespoons grated 

stock or part of horseradish 
each 1 egg yolk 


Blend the butter and flour in a saucepan 
until smooth. Add liquid a little at a 
time and stir until boiling. Season with 
salt, pepper and lemon juice and cook five 
minutes, longer if possible. Just before 
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serving add the egg yolk and the horse- 
radish. 

Piquante Sauce 
Qtablespoons butter 1 teaspoon made 


9 tablespoons flour mustard 

1 small onion Chopped cucumber 
lcups stoe *k pickle 

1 teaspoon vinegar Salt and pepper 


Melt the butter in a saucepan, add the 
onion chopped small and cook gently 
until tender. Then add flour and stir 
until perfectly smooth. Add stock slowly 
and stir until boiling. Cook five minutes 
more, season, and add the vinegar, mus- 
tard and pickle. 


AND ALSO— 
Japanese Eggs 
1%cupsboiledrice —_1 teaspoon onion 


6 Seed cooked eggs juice 
1144 cups medium 1 teaspoon parsley 
white sauce 1 te spoon Worcester- 


shire sauce 


Pile the hot cooked rice on a platter, 
remove shells from eggs, cut eggs in 
quarters and imbed in rice. Flavor the 
sauce with onion juice and Worcestershire 
sauce, pour over eggs and sprinkle the 
chopped parsley over the top. 


Chicken Souffle 
2tablespoons butter 14 teaspoon pepper 


2 tablespoons flour 1 cup minced 

1% cups milk or chicken 
chicken stock 3 eggs 

Y teaspoon grated Y cup stale bread 


lemon rind crumbs 
¥ teaspoon salt 


Make a white sauce of butter, flour and 
liquid and add salt, pepper, bread crumbs 
and lemon rind. Cool and stir in chicken. 
Beat and add the eggs, first the yolks 
beaten until thick, then the stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Bake in a well-greased pan in 
a moderately hot oven about a half hour. 


Cheese Souffle 


3 tablespoons flour 1 cup milk 
3 tablespoons butter 1 cup grated cheese 
3 eggs Salt and pepper 


Make a white sauce ofbutter, flour and 
milk and add grated cheese, salt and pep- 
per. Set aside to cool. Beat eggs, yolks 
and whites separately. Add yolks to first 
mixture and blend thoroughly. Then fold 
in the stiffly beaten whites and turn into 
a well-greased baking dish. Bake in a 
moderate oven about twenty-five minutes 
and serve at once. 


Chicken and Rice Curry 


1 tablespoon butter 1 teaspoon curry 
1 tablespoon flour powder 
1 cup milk 1 cup chopped 
Salt and pepper cooked chicken 


Y4 cup boiled rice 


Prepare a white sauce from the fat, 
flour and milk. Add seasonings, chicken 
and rice and serve hot in ramekins. 


Peanut Balls 
ltablespoon butter 4 cup ground 


2 tablespoons flour peanuts 
4 cup milk 1 egg 
¥4 teaspoon salt Pepper 


2 cups cooked rice 


Make white sauce from fat, flour, milk 
and seasoning. Mix rice, peanuts, white 
sauce and beaten egg and shape into 
small balls. Saute until brown in a hot 
greased frying pan. 



















































































Hotpoint 
6lb. Model- R 


$500 


qe el — fe 


CYwo New Hotpoint Irons 


Both built to the Hotpoint Standard of Quality 


Again Hotpoint leadership is emphasized—this time by two new irons 
offered at popular prices— 

The famous Hotpoint with improvements, price reduced to $6.00. 
Model R—a new iron for women desiring a real Hotpoint iron at a 
lower price, $5.00. 

Both irons are equipped with the famous Thumb Rest, which rests 
the wrist, and attached Heel stand; and have, inbuilt, the widely 
known Hotpoint qualities including the hot point—hotter than the rest 
of the iron—that makes ironing easier. 

More than six million women have bought Hotpoint Electric Irons. 
More Hotpoints are in use than any other make. 

Get Hotpoint certainty. See these new irons today —at your dealer’s. 
EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CoO., Inc. 


Chicago + Boston - New York - Atlanta « Cleveland - St. Louis - Ontario, Cal. 
Salt Lake City - Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd. Head Office: Toronto 




















These Carcons 
are your assurance of the genuine Hot- 
point Iron with the Thumb Rest, attached 
Heel stand and the famous Hot Point 
feature. Sold by good dealers 


everywhere. 
























SERVANTS 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC HEATING APPLIANCES 













THERE'S A HOTPOINT ELECTRIC RANGE FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 
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Ae E exceptionally beautiful domestic rugs of oriental design. Thee 
are honestly made and reasonably priced. For example the rug 
illustrated is a 6’ x 9' Teprac Wilton which sells at $68.00, to which 
your dealer will add transportation charges. 

Write for free illustrated book in colors 
M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, 160 Brussels St., WORCESTER, MASS. 





















For Fairs or Exhibitions 
Display all the decorations and 
the pictures and novelties with 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads--Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist” 

Easy to use; won't injure walls 
10c. pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 







G 
ENT INDELIBLE 


per At Stores or 
Sent Hestpaid for 30g 

PAYSON’'S INDELIBLE INK CO. 

i HENSHAW AVE. NORTHAMPTON MASS. 

















The Best Linens are I/rish 


and the BEST Irish Linens are those which come direct from 
Murphy & Orr, Ltd.,—the Oldest House for Linens in the 
Centre of Ireland’s great industry. All prices 50% below 
usual retail charges. Money back to any dissatisfied 
purchaser. Don’t delay. Send today! 


HEAVY DOUBLE DAMASK LINEN 


Design No. 6!4. Thistle, Rose and Shamrock 
pattern, as illustrated. In super-quality Heavy 
Double Damask. 2x2 yds. $6.10 each. 2x 21/ 
yds. $7.68 each. 2 x 3 yds. $9.20 each. 2 x 31/2 yds. 
$10.75 each. 2x4 yds. $12.21 each. Napkins to 
match $9.70 per dozen. 

All goods carriage paid on orders $70.00 or over. 


Write for beautifully illustrated Linen Catalogue 
and Price List. Post Free on request. 


By Appointment to H. M. the King. 


MURPHY & ORR, LTD., 


(Estd. 1824). 18, Donegall Street, Belfast, N. Ireland 









IT PAYS TO ORDER 
DIRECT FROM THE 
MANUFACTURERS 


Spring Cleaning 
with Variations 


(Continued from page 68) 


or they may be taken outdoors for a 
thorough beating. This latter method js 
more wearing on the rugs and more difh- 
cult of performance while the vacuum with 
its quiet steady hum seeks out the dust 
and dirt without breaking or injuring the 
foundation of the fabric. 


carefully with a long handled brush or a 
broom covered with a soft cloth. If they 
are badly soiled or faded they should be 
given a new finish, in a gayer lighter tone 
suitable to the season. 

| Woodwork should be given attention 
| next. If this is white or a pale tint, every 
| particle of dust should be removed, 2fter 
which it should be washed with a suds of 
pure soap and water, a small portion ata 
time and wiped dry with another cloth. 
Varnished or stained woodwork should be 
cleaned with a liquid polish. This will 
brighten the surface and renew the finish 
but care must be taken to rub it in 
thoroughly so that there is no sticky 
surface deposit to catch the dust. 

In the kitchen where the paint collects 
more soil than elsewhere a strong solution 
of washing soda will be found helpful in 
cleaning, wiping the woodwork immedi- 
ately with a clean cloth wrung from clean 
water so that no injury is done to the 
finish. To make this solution dissolve 
four tablespoons of washing soda in a 
pail of hot water and let it cool. The soda 
solution will cut the greasy deposit and 
the quick rinsing with clear water will pre- 
vent any injurious action on the paint. 





NCE the house itself is clean and 

freshly sweet attention may be given 
to putting it in summer dress. In place 
of the rich rugs of winter substitute an 
oval straw rug witha black border or the 
square straw rug alternating blocks of 
black with a color in harmony with walls 
and decorations. 

The furniture is the greatest problem 
for this must in all probability be used 
and its leather or plush surface so charm- 
ingly warm and cosy in winter is com- 
pletely out of harmony with the summer 
dress of the home. Slip covers are the 
solution to this problem. The lovely 
English chintzes and the gay bizarre 
cretonnes, a little extravagant in color 
and design, are charming used in this way 
and transform the whole interior from 
grave to gay. For large pieces where a 
design would be intrusive and over- 
whelming use a plain color appearing in 


articles. 

Pack away the dignified white table 
cloths and the large dinner napkins and 
use colored linen doilies or runners with 
napkins to match in your summer home. 
Keep simplicity in mind, banish unneces- 
sary articles, emphasize fresh air and sun- 
shine and avoid the elaboration that will 
add to the care of the house. With these 
points in mind a complete and wholesome 
change can be accomplished without a 
mile of travel or the disturbing upheaval 
that is the inevitable accompaniment of a 











change of family address. 


Ceiling and walls should be wiped of | 


the figured material used to cover smaller | 
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Southwestern 


Motor Trails 


(Continued from page 25) 


The annual motor migration of large 
masses is made possible in the first 
instance by the enormous wealth of these 
United States. It takes time and money 
to travel, whether by train or on rubber 
tires. It’s the great wealth of the United 
States and the wide distribution of this 
wealth that enable millions of people to 
leave their work and their homes for 
months at a time to feel out the quality of 
the bumpsin other regions. They must not 
only have the surplus funds to live on the 
road, but they also must be so situated 
that they can afford to be ladies and gents 
of leisure for months at a time. And if 
they have the money for traveling 
expenses and the necessary leisure time, 
they still need the means of locomotion. 
It is positively startling to see the number 
of people who not only can afford to own a 
car, but to use it for trips covering 
thousands of miles in distance and several 
months in time. 


PAST summer I was in the smoking 
compartment of a rear Pullman in the 
Pacific Northwest. From his comfortable 
seat on the leather cushions the brakeman 
was bewailing a fate that gave him 
nothing but hard work and insufficient 
pay. For the benefit of the passengers he 
itemized the expenses for uniform, meals 
and extra lodging at the far end of his run. 
They were almost ready to weep and take 
up a collection for him when the highway 
with a string of automobiles came in 
view. 

“That’s what I’m going to do next 

spring,” announced the brakeman, point- 
ing to the motor cars. “Going to get a 
leave of absence for three or four months, 
pack the family in the old car and go clear 
round the country, to California first, 
then to Florida, then to New York and 
back to Spokane. It’ll be some trip, I’ll 
say.” 
The collection was not taken up, but 
the brakeman nevertheless will skid round 
the four corners of the country this sum- 
mer. He’s had a raise since. 

Still, the finest car and the amplest 
supply of cash would be of small use to 
the motorist if he had to fight his way 
constantly through mud, sand, chuck 
holes and ruts, over steep grades and 
sharp turns. Without passable roads 
there is nothing in long-distance touring 
except grief, exasperation, expense and 
danger. But for the system of national 
roads created during the last twelve years 
at a cost of a billion dollars there could be 
no long-distance mass touring today. 
We'd have to content ourselves with short 
jaunts round our immediate vicinity. 

The greatest incentive for the con- 
struction of a standardized interconnected 
system of national roads was the granting 
of Federal aid to the road-building states 
under the supervision of the Bureau of 
Public Roads. Today that part of the 
highway system being built with the 
assistance of Federal funds constitutes the 
real national traffic arteries. That’s why 
the map on pages 24 and 25 is confined 
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FREE 10-day test. Send the Coupon 





Cloudy Teeth— 


dull teeth 


How to make them whiter —quickly! 


The new way world’s dental 
authorities advise. What to do 


HOSE whiter teeth that you envy. Don’t 

think they are beyond you. You can 

now lighten dull and dingy teeth—make 
them gleam and glisten. 


Modern science has discovered a new way. 
A method different in formula, action and 
effect from any you have ever used. This 
offers you a test. Simply use the coupon; it 
brings free a 10-day tube. 


Look for film on your teeth—that’s the cause 
How to combat it 

Look at your teeth. If dull, cloudy, run your 

tongue across them. You will feel a film. § 

That’s the cause of the trouble. You must 

fight it. 


Film is that viscous coat which you feel. It clings to teeth, gets 
into crevices and stays. It hides the natural luster of your teeth. 


It also holds food substance which ferments and causes acid. 
In contact with teeth, this acid invites decay. Millions of germs 
breed init. And they, with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


So dingy teeth mean more than loss of good appearance. They 


may indicate danger, grave danger to your teeth. 


New methods now that mean greater tooth beauty 
plus better protection from tooth troubles 
Ordinary tooth pastes were unable to cope adequately with that film. Not one 
could effectively combat it. Harsh grit tended to injure the enamel. Soap 
and chalk were inadequate. 

Now modern dental science has found new combatants. Their action is to 
curdle film and then harmlessly remove it. They are embodied in a new type 
tooth paste called Pepsodent—a scientific method that is changing the tooth 
cleansing habits of some 50 different nations. 

To millions this new way has proved the folly of having dull and dingy 
teeth. The folly of inviting tooth troubles when their chief cause can be 
combated. 

Don’t you think it worth while to try it for 10 days; then to note results 
yourself? 


Send Coupon for free 10-day test 
Remember, every time you eat, food clings to your teeth. Film is constantly 
forming. The film that ruins teeth; that mars their luster, makes them look 
dingy and dull. 
This new method will polish your teeth; give them a beauty that will delight 
you. It will help you quickly toward teeth such as you envy in others. 


Make the test today. Clip the coupon for a free 10-day tube. Or get a full 





FRE 





size tube of your druggist. Why follow old methods when world’s dental 
Mail Coupon for 


authorities urge a better way? 
P PAT. OFF. 1681 
10-Day Tube to Pepsadéen 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, Dept. 501, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 





Send to: 


Only one tube to a family, 
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Give us Telephones 


Following the war, when business and social life surged 
again into normal channels, there came the cry from homes, 
hospitals, schools, mills, offices—“Give us telephones.” No 
one in the telephone company will ever forget those days. 


Doctors, nurses and those who were sick had to be given 


telephones first. 


New buildings, delayed by war emergency, 


had to be constructed, switchboards built and installed, cables 
made and laid, lines run and telephones attached. 

The telephone shortage is never far away. If for a few years 
the telephone company was unable to build ahead, if it 
neglected to push into the markets for capital and materials 
for the future’s need, there would be a recurrence of the dearth 


of telephones. 


No one could dread that eventuality so much 


as the 350,000 telephone workers. 

Bell System engineers measure and forecast the growth of 
communities; cables, conduits, switchboards and _ buildings 
are planned and developed years ahead of the need, that 
facilities may be provided in advance of telephone want. 
Population or business requirements added to a community 
must find the telephone ready, waiting. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 






































Insist on 
Genuine Dent’s! 


All drug stores 
or by mail—25 
cents. Made 
for 35 years by 
C.S.Dent &Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


DENTS 


Toothache Gum 


Stops 
Toothache 


Instantly 


—— 























FREE 


20 treatment tin 
| a 


30 years doing good. Head, Nose, 
Throat, Flu, Catarrh. Colds, all kinds. 
45,000 Drug Stores sell it. 


KONDON 


2606 Nicollet Av., Minneapolis, Minn. 








roads. In populous states like California, 
Washington and Oregon there are thou. 
sands of miles of paved or graveled state 
and county roads not indicated on this 
map, but in the sparsely populated states 
like Arizona and Nevada the Federal-aid 
highways constitute the bulk of the 
improved road system. 

It is not claimed that this map js 
accurate down to the fraction of a mile, 
but it is the first authentic map giving a 
birds-eye view of the conditions of the 
main roads in the Southwest. It shows 
at a glance, for instance, that there are no 
paved roads in Arizona, New Mexico, 
southern Colorado, Utah and Nevada 
except for short stretches round some of 
the larger communities. It also shows 
that there are considerable stretches of 
highway that have not been graveled, 
that consist merely of graded natural 
earth and as such are subject to the 
vicissitudes of the weather. On a num- 


ber of not inconsiderable stretches no f 


improvement of any kind has as yet been 
made, but these stretches usually lie along 
level plateaus and at times make possible 
higher speed than the graded roads. 


THE figures dispersed over the map indi- 
cate elevation above sea level. ‘They 
show, for instance, that there is a sharp 
grade west of Socorro, New Mexico, where 
the road rises out of the valley of the Rio 
Grande and ascends 1200 feet in a com- 
paratively few miles. The figures indi- 
cate the ascent of the Sacramento range 
north of Alamogordo, New Mexico, where 
the road rises from 4400 to 8000 feet. 
They show the summit of 4100 feet 
between Los Angeles and Bakersfield in 
California and give the cautious motorist 
a chance to choose the highway with the 
lowest elevation, though in summer low 
altitude is by no means an_undisguised 
blessing. 

No attempt has been made to designate 
the highways by the various names 
applied to them. Since there are more 
than ninety named highways in the Far 
West alone and since in many instances 
three or four names are applied to the 
same stretch of road, confusion instead of 
clarity would result from an attempt to 
designate the roads by name. 

In deciding on a route, it should be 
remembered that the weather has great 
effect on unimproved or merely graded 
roads; it should also be remembered that 
road work is going on continuously 
throughout the spring and summer in 
many places, producing detours and con- 
stant changes. Therefore the motorist 
should inquire carefully about road con- 
ditions ahead of him, obtain all local 
information possible before starting the 
day’s run over a doubtful stretch. But he 
can rest assured that any car in good con- 
dition handled by a careful driver can go 
across the continent during the summer 
without undue delays or dangers. And 
the fact that this assurance can be counted 
upon in good faith is growing to be a 
matter of active interest to more and 
more motorists every day. 


The April issue will contain a map of the 
principal highways connecting Colorado, 
Wyoming and Utah with the Pacific Coast. 

—The Editors. 
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Unusual Performance 


Chevrolet is famous everywhere for the power and economy of its motor. 
Power to climb hills—to go through sand and mud—to travel the 
most difficult roads! And the quality of the motor indicates the quality 
of construction characteristic of the entire car. Chevrolet provides 
unusual performance because of unusual quality features such as are 
illustrated below—features that you would expect to find only on 
higher priced cars. Chevrolet represents the highest type of quality 
car selling at a low price. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 





ALL PRICES F. O. B. FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Touring Car $525 Roadster $525 Coupe $715 Sedan $825 Coach $735 


Balloon Tires and Disc Wheels Balloon Tires and DiscW heels Balloon Tires and DiscW heels Balloon Tires and DiscW heels Balloon Tires and Special Artil- 
$2 5 Additional $25 Additional Standard Equipment Standard Equipment lery Wheels Standard Equipment 
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QUALITY FEATURES 








For the same reasons 
that physicians pre- 
scribe them for convales- 
cents. They are splendid 
nutrition, specially sup- 
plying nerve, brain and 
gland. 


It is the extraordinary free 
phosphorus salines in these 
oysters. Richer than caviar! 
Business men, lawyers, phy- 
sicians, eat them and careful 
housewives serve them once 
or twice each week, realizing 
that Olympia Oysters arewon- 
derful food. They revitalize! 


And so delicious! Scores of 
dainty dishes for parties— 
delightful novelties! Many 
substantial, wholesome, eco- 
nomical dishes for the family! 


Write to Olympia Oyster Growers Assn., 
Olympia, Wash., for Recipe 







Serve the Cocktail! 


—One to two dozen 
oysters, ample  cat- 
sup; salt, lemon 
juice, Worcester, 
abasco if desired. 
Wonderful for family 
health! 


OLYMPIA 


FAMOUS 


OYSTERS 
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The Jewel-Spear of Heaven 


(Continued from page 35) 


“His promise? Of course, about Fuyo- 
ko. What does he want?” 

“Really nothing, dear. It seems that 
every year there is—er—a sort of Shinto 
ceremony signifying the—er—peace on 
earth—goodwill—all that sort of thing. 
Last year—er—they had two Japanese 
dressed as they always dressed, typifying 
Japan and the East, and two others 
dressed in foreign clothing. The idea is 
the peace between East and West. 
Charming little thought, what?” He 
spoke slowly, easily, but began to clip his 
words finally. ‘Wants us t’ get on th’ 
platform. Have two Japanese there, also. 
Then go through little ceremony. Takes 
a minute, that’s all. Signifyin’ friendship 
East an’ West. Considerin’—er—Fuyo- 
ko, think it is good to doit. You willin’?” 

Marian disliked the idea of standing up 
on the raised platform before the audience 
of Japanese. 

“Why—I don’t know—it seems rather 
foolish—” 

“Very. Very foolish. But we’ve got to 
—er—finish what we started. Settle 
about—er—Fuyo-ko. Make this priest— 
name’s Toyotama—more agreeable. Get 
Fuyo-ko away from—er—O’Day right 
away. Won’t hurt us. I’m satisfied to. 
If you want things settled about poor 
little Fuyo-ko, I should think—” 

“Oh, T’ll do it,” Marian said. “Of 
course I want everything settled. This 
has all been dragging out and out—I’m 
willing. But, after it is over, will we get 
what we want? Right away?” 

Hendricks smiled, and looked at her so 
intently that she turned away. 

“Yes,” he said, very openly and 
honestly. To himself, he thought that he 
would, and that he knew better what 
would be good for her than she herself. 
Women didn’t know what they wanted. 

“Let’s get it over with, then,” Marian 
said briefly. 


TOYOTAMA led the way to the plat- 
form. Upon it a priest had set out a 
stand, on which were the figures of the old 
man and old woman of Takasago, spirits of 
two ancient fir trees, emblematic of domes- 
tic fidelity. Toyotama was anxious to ob- 
tain the sacred spear. Even before the bell 
began to slowin its beat, as it did the last 
half-minute, a secondary priest made a 
swift prayer, at his superior’s order, to 
Susanowo and his godly wife Inadahime. 
When the bell stopped, the festival was 
over, and no combats might be held for 
another year. When the bell stopped, 
also, Toyotama would wave his hand 
once, and the ceremony of marriage was 
complete. That was all. There was 
nothing more needed. 

A Japanese man and his bride stood on 
the platform, giggling, the man clinking 
in his pouch the five gold yen Hendricks 
had told Toyotama to give him. 

Marian felt nervous, the cynosure of 
every eye. Hendricks’ bearing was very 
alert, and the girl thought that he indeed 
represented the best of the Occident. He 
towered above the Japanese by nearly ten 
inches. Strange, then, that she should 
feel fear, almost repulsion, at his side. 


She knew, with this increasing feeling, 
that despite all he had done to help her, 
she did not love him, and never would. 
She felt sorry, yes, but that was the only 
feeling she had toward him. She must 
tell him when they walked back to the 
mission. 

The bell’s voice began to drop lower— 
it became. a grumbling—a zephyr of sound 
—died away. 

Toyotama, smiling at Hendricks, raised 


his hand. 


A! the position to wave, high above his 
head, his hand remained stationary, 
and the smile erased from his face, was te- 
placed by a malignant, unpleasant scowl. 
Hendricks followed the priest’s eyes over 
the watching crowd of Japanese. 

Panting, grunting with exertion, old 
Tamaki rammed his way through, O’ Day 
behind him, clutching Fuyo-ko under his 
arm and dragging her along. At the edge 
of the platform the white man dropped 
Fuyo-ko, and mounted with the abbot. 

Tamaki began to speak, and, witli the 
first words, O’Day grabbed Hendricks’ 
coat lapel grimly, and held to it while the 
abbot stuttered, 

“T claim the right of combat! I claim 
it by the Book of Rules! It is the festival 
of great Mikedzuchi! I—” 

Toyotama cut him off. 

“The festival is over, old one! Go 
away. The bell no longer rings. Wait 
until next year! Go away. The bell is 
silenced.” 

As he said the last word, the great bell 
rang once, clearly, unmistakably. 

“Mah!” Tamaki screamed. “Even the 
gods are with us! The gods—” 

“Go away, old one,” Toyotama said 
again. ‘Have you forgotten the Book of 
Rules? Does not it say that the combat 
must start before the bell no longer rings? 
Does it not say so? Does it not—” 

“Look!” Tamaki croaked. ‘Look, oh 
fool! It has!” 

Abbot and priest turned toward O’ Day, 
who still held Hendricks firmly by the 
lapel. 

Hendricks stood very still, very confi- 
dent. He did not care especially to fight. 
A brawl, now, would be disgustin’. but, 
if there was one, he knew he need not fear 
the result, and would have this O’Day 
grovellin’ again. And so he had stood 
quietly, playing, as it were, the martyr’s 
part before Marian. 

Instead of movement, he said to Marian, 
softly, “I will tell the priest to continue; 
he is almost done, and then we can get 
away.” 

O’Day spoke for the first time. 

“No,” he said. 

Tamaki echoed the word. “Would I 
permit the dove to mate with the tiger?” 
he shrilled. ‘Never in this world! 
claim for O’Day-san the right of combat. 
He has already begun. He has gripped 
Hendricks! It is according to the ancient 
and honorable code.”’ He turned to the 
crowd, yelling, “Is that not right?” 

Hai! here was a something not included 
in the admission-price! “It is right!” they 
told Tamaki. 
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The spirit of the 
organization 
which builds the 
Lincoln is to pur- 
sue an ever-ad- 
vancing standard 
of excellence for 
this splendid car. 
LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of 
Ford Motor Company 




































Do you hate to get up in the morning? Do you know the reason why? 


No healthy man, woman or child 
ever gets too much sleep. Few, in- 
deed, get enough. On that point,all 
the doctors and authorities are agreed. 


If you wake tired and yawning or 
need an alarm clock to rouse you 
every day, one of two things is the 
matter. Either you cut your sleep 
time too short to be safe. Or your 
rest is not the deep, refreshing kind 
thatkills fatigue poisonsandturns you 
out fit and eager for the hardest day. 


Suchsleepcomesand stays only when 
your spring and mattress cradle you 
in perfect comfort and coax weary 
nerves and muscles torelax. If your 


SIMMONS 


rest is light or broken, don’t call it in- 
somnia until you see whether or not 
the bedding you use is to blame. 


Look it over tonight. Compare it 
tomorrow at any good furniture 
store with Simmons mattresses and 
springs. There are types to suit 
every taste, all built of new, clean 
materials by the world’s largest bed- 
ding manufacturer. Prices cover a 
range that fits every pocketbook. 


Be sure to find a Simmons label on 
the mattress or spring you buy, It is 
yoursleepandhealthinsurance. The 
Purple Label is the most luxurious 
and lasting mattress made in America. 


Coralandgreenare used with striking effect 
in this engaging bed chamber. The hana- 
blocked linen curtains are dark jade, with 
a design in coral and black. Cretonne, 
chintz or printed silk may also be used. The 
surf-green of the tinted walls is repeatedin 
the hand-tufted borders of the bedspreads 
of linen or unbleached muslin, Spanish pot- 
tery lamp; hooked rug on the blue-black 
wilton or chenille carpet. Beds, dresser and 
night table are froma complete new suite of 
Simmons steel furniture, Design 11}, in 
coral, maize and black. Supplied also in 
many smart new colors and in finishes re- 
producing American walnut, mahogany and 
antiquewalnut. Bedsare Design1843. For 
twelve other charming schemes of chamber 
decoration, reproduced in color, write for 
“Restful Bedrooms” to The Simmons 

Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 





Beds Mattresses. Springs: Built forSleep we 


and BEDROOM FURNITURE 





label on the sleep 
equipment you buy 
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“Is it not right?” the abbot insisted of 
Toyotama. . 

The gaunt priest nodded. 

“Then—what do we wait for?” Tamaki 
asked. “Let us settle this business! You, 
Hendricks-san, have taken the spear from 
me. But the Book of Rules says that 
another man of the same condition as 
yourself may take it from you! Haz! is 
not O’ Day-san of the same condition? He 
is white. So are you. He buys silk. As 
yourself. You are of a height! And, 
seiyo-jin, here you have no weakling, no 
old ape, no withered bamboo, but a man, 
Itell you. Aman! Mah! but I do not fear 
the result. Have not the gods rung the 
great bell after its allotted time? Now— 
what do we wait for? Let it begin!” 

“What is the matter?” Marian asked 
Hendricks in a low voice. 

“A mere nothing,” he said, striking 
O’Day’s hand off. “Nothing. The 
miserable swine has claimed the right of 
combat. But I will get it over in a minute 
or so.” 

“But—I don’t understand—about 
what?” 

“Oh, Fuyo-ko, of course!” 
“Lying again, Hendricks!” 
“In one minute, O’Day, I’m going 


to— 

O’Day whirled toward the girl. 

“Listen to me,” he snapped. “I’ve 
been a fool: I’ve tried to help you. And 
Fuyo-ko. She’s been in my _ house, 
because it was the only place to take her 
and keep her safe! You hear that? But 
I’ll ask you one question. Do you know 
what would have happened in another 
ten seconds here? Do you?” 

Hendricks shoved Toyotama out of his 
way 

She whispered, “‘No.” 

“In less than a minute more, you'd have 
been—” 

Hendricks’ fist rocked him back, almost 
to the far pole of the platform. The 
villagers roared approval. “Let them 
fight as the white men are said to fight!” 
one cried excitedly, and all took up the 
shout. Tamaki grinned; this was better 
than he had hoped for. 

Carefully drawing off his jacket, watch- 
ing O’ Day all the while, Hendricks laid it 
at his feet, and placed above it the 
jeweled spear. To Toyotama he said, 
“In a minute or so this will be settled, and 
then we will continue with what we have 
begun.” 

O’Day, ten feet distant, dropped his 
coat to the floor, and kicked it off the 
platform. 

“Down at your feet, Hendricks,” he 
said, “is a piece of sticky candy some one 
threw. Take a look at it—oh, go ahead, 
I’m not going to hit you when you aren’t 
looking! If you think this is going to be 
the same as it was at the hut, you're like 
that candy! See it? Full of red ants! 
Now—you ready?” 

O’ Day came a pace or two forward, and 
Hendricks began to circle about him 
warily. Suddenly the Englishman closed, 
and Q’Day, in his eagerness to get at the 
dancing figure, took both left and right— 
and saw Hendricks slip away again. 
O’Day wanted no cleverness, no tricky 
tactics. He wanted to thrash Hendricks 
so that there was no doubt about it, and 
Plodded grimly after the irritatingly 
eluding man before him. Again Hen- 


dricks danced in and out, unscathed, but 


O’Day’s fist made the other wince with 
its closeness. 

If there was to be a stand-up fight, 
O’Day saw that it would be of his own 
making, and none other would be damag- 
ing, save to himself; as he moved about 
after Hendricks he began to talk softly, 
in so low a voice that it barely carried to 
Marian’s ears: 

“T don’t—get this business very clearly, 
Hendricks! Just what—are you up to? 
Did you think you—could get away with 
it? Trying to marry—a white girl—with- 
out her knowing it! If I’d done—with 
Fuyo-ko—like your nasty mind thought 
—I’d still be better—than you.” A 
flurry, but just as O’Day thought the 
other would stand up and fight, instead of 
trying to wear him down, Hendricks 
stepped swiftly back, and renewed his 
circling tactics. “Seems like—I get you— 
every time you—try to pull something, 
Hendricks! You licked me—in the hut. 
But if I hadn’t come, you’d have done— 
worse. Just stopping you—was worth a 
beating. I’ve got—a lot to settle with 
you! I think you’ve been—lying about 
me. And I think—you saw what I got— 
in the temple. And didn’t help me, you 
dirty—” 


*DAY braced himself. 

What he saw in Hendricks’ face de- 
lighted him: he figured that his plan of 
enraging the other had been successful. 
Actually, Hendricks saw, beyond the 
crowd, the approaching white figure of Miss 
Hawkins, the missionary. The sight did not 
enrage him at all, but made him suddenly 
cold with calculation. He must knock 
O’Day out, at once, and make Toyotama 
complete the ceremony—then the mission- 
woman might say what she wanted— 

As he came in he shot punches at O’ Day 
from every angle; for a moment the other 
gave ground, and then, laughing with 
savage content, began to drive short heavy 
punches at Hendricks. 

The villagers, screaming, went wild. 
Hai! but this was a fighting. 

Marian, fascinated, could barely draw 
breath. She tried to look away, but 
could not; it came to her at last, that in 
some not-to-be understood way these two 
men were fighting for her, and that it was 
all a part of this outlandish country—as 
Hendricks for an instant shook O’Day 
with a powerful blow she put her hand to 
her throbbing throat; when the other 
lowered his head slightly and, toe to toe, 
continued slugging, her eyes brightened— 
Had O’Day, in what he had just said, 
spoken the truth? If he had, she had 
behaved abominably toward one who had 
tried to help her. She realized now that, 
even when she considered O’Day guilty, 
she had never been able to hate him— 

O’Day began to press the other back, 
step by step. Across the middle of the 
platform, across the pink spot of sticky 
candy—Hendricks gave slowly, watching 
carefully for an opportunity to get over 
one knockout punch, thought he saw it, 
and drove his arm— 

O’Day went down. Hendricks was cer- 
tain that he had done the work, although 
his punch did not seem to bruise his 
knuckles as the others had done. ““Toyo- 
tama!” he called. “Continue with the 
ceremony! Raise your hand and wave it, 
and then—” 

O’Day was up, and laughing. “I told 
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you you were full of red ants,” he shouted, 
“I slipped on the candy, you fool. Why, 
you can’t hurt me” —closing in—“but I”— 
smash—‘“can hurt—you!”’ 

Hendricks lost his head. He had seen 
victory close, and now saw it still distant, 
And—O’ Day was hurting him. He came 
charging in blindly. O’Day hit him only 
once, and the Englishman’s eyes went 
glassy; he fell, rolled over on his back. 

“Very interesting,’ Tamaki said judi- 
cially. “I was enjoying myself, being 
certain of the result. It might even have 
lasted longer. Now, Toyotama—Hen- 
dricks-san will give the spear to me, and 
then where will you be? If you can not 
guess, I shall tell you—in the safest room 
in the temple, with just sufficient light, 


enough to see the god whom you will | 


spend the rest of your life in serving.” He 
looked toward the approaching mission- 
woman, and then, aware of something 
going on nearer, whirled. 

Hendricks, on the floor of the platform, 
knew that his marriage-plan was over. 
What Marian would say to it, he knew 
well enough. But, here, at his hand, was 
still the jeweled spear. He would seize it, 
jump from the platform, and trust to his 
legs to get into the hills. Once there, let 
any one search for him— 

He started to put the thought into 
action, but as he leaped O’Day grabbed 
the spear first, and held it fast—Hen- 
dricks did not attempt to seize it, but con- 
tinued running, intending only to get 
away. The worst had happened. He had 
neither girl nor spear. The next thing was 
to take what he had left in his house, and 
get away before the examiner arrived— 

“He goes!” Tamaki shouted. ‘We 
will see nothing of him again!” 

The abbot did not mean this literally. 
But the villagers, hearing the dire news, 
whispered a moment, and then little cries 
arose: “Ten yen he owes me!” ‘“‘Thirty- 
eight yen!” “The price of five months’ 
work I have not been paid for!’ Tamaki 
snickered, then bayed the hounds on— 
“If you want your money—” 


He got no further, and the chase was on. 


Hendricks, hearing them come, changed 
his course, starting for the hills. As he 
went, the pack harried him on, joined as 
he raced through the hill-street by the 
venomous yappings of the women—he 
kept his distance, but, as the spectators on 
the platform lost sight of him, he was still 
close enough to be the target for rocks— 

“Now,” Tamaki said softly, ‘now he is 
really gone.” He began to laugh. “Mah! 
what a business! Well, I have my spear 
at last, and these priests will begin their 
fasting at once. For their sakes, I hope 
they ate much at the festival, for it will 
be some time before they do again. | 
have the spear’—O’Day handed it to 
him—‘“‘and you have Fuyo-ko, as | 
agreed at your house, for the mission. It 
breaks a rule, but” —glaring round him—I 
do not believe any one has anything to say 
about that!” 

As Miss Hawkins came to the platform, 
and Marian hurried toward her, O’ Day 
asked Tamaki, ‘“Tell the mission-woman 
who desired me to marry Fuyo-ko. Do 
not argue, Tamaki, but do it for your 
friend.” 

“Argue? I would lie for you, as well as 
tell the truth,” and shuffled to do it. 

He explained quickly in Japanese to 
Miss Hawkins, concluding with, “ 
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thought O’Day-san crazy not to desire 
Fuyo-ko, but having seen this white 
woman with yellow hair, I can see he had 
ideas of his own!” 

Marian stood doubtfully beside the 
older woman. Then, as if certain, although 
she understood nothing of what Tamaki 
had said, called to O’Day, “Will you 
please come to the mission tonight, Mr. 
O’Day? You asked, in a letter, to be 
allowed to explain. I want you to. Will 

ou?” 

“Will I?’ O’Day gulped. “I'll say I 


will!” 


XV 


A DELICIOUS quiet pervaded the 
mission veranda; shadows of night- 
birds passed over the floor; a great white 
moth found its way in, hovered a moment 
over Marian and O’Day, and passed out 
again to the quiet village. 

Marian said softly, “I can only say I’m 
sorry, and that I didn’t understand. I 
don’t understand everything yet. That 
you came after me in the hills—that you 
were tortured as Tamaki said, rather than 
forego your word to me, and have Fuyo- 
ko go to the temple—that everything | 
thought of you was wrong—” 

“Tt’s all right now,” O’Day said. “It 
didn’t matter.” 

“It does,” she insisted vigorously. 
“T’ve been a silly child, but I believed 
what Mr. Hendricks said because it fitted 
in with what I saw. Miss Hawkins has 
asked questions right and left; even 
Fuyo-ko says that you were a good big 
brother, and bought her a fine kimono. 
If I’d only known Japanese—but I 
didn’t.” She paused, adding slowly, “I 
think I’ll take Fuyo-ko to the States with 
me. She doesn’t want to stay at the mis- 
sion.” 

“Oh, Lord,” O’Day muttered, “why 
didn’t you say that before?” 

They sat silently, and then Marian said 
nervously, “Did you hear what the abbot 
said to Miss Hawkins? She translated it, 
but I think, from the way she stuttered, 
that she left something out. He probably 
said I was very foolish. Did he?” 

“No, he didn’t say that.” 

“You heard what he said? Won’t you 
please tell me?” As the man did not 
answer, she asked, ‘Was it about me?” 

He nodded. 

She cupped her chin in her hand, and 
O’Day wondered if she were smiling at 
him, although her voice was grave as she 
said, “Just what did the abbot say, that 
Miss Hawkins didn’t like to tell me?” 

Why not tell her, and end this foolish- 
ness? Why build up hopes, and have 
them destroyed? 

He gulped, and blurted it out, “He said 
that he believed me crazy, not to be 
interested—oh, Tamaki’s an old fool, 
Miss Winslow!—not to be interested in 
Fuyo-ko, but—when he saw you—he 
knew that I had—ideas—of my own!” 

A cloud threw open gates of silver for 
the moon, and, in the stronger light, the 
girl saw beside her the disturbed face of 
this man who, for her, had withstood 
torture rather than break his word, or 
lose his innate decency. 

She reached a hand toward him, and 
said simply, “And have you ideas of your 
own, Roger O’Day?” 
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The West at 
Washington 


(Continued from page 41) 


especially fearful of what he may do if the 
bill becomes law. At the same time they 
all unanimously declare for conservation 
of the salmon. The big packers are osten- 
sibly strong for conservation except for a 
provision of the bill that gives some of the 
fish a 36-hour chance to reach spawning 
waters—once in a while. Between the big 
packers and the small fishermen the bill, 
after passing the House, was reported to 
the Senate so amended that the “trust”’ 
will have to give up fish-traps and the 
independents will be denied their purse- 
seines. Hoover didn’t ask for this, but it 
will surely result in conservation, though 
probably not in much canned salmon. 
All Hoover wants is power to regulate the 
Alaskan fisheries—not a bit more. 

At first the bill gave the President 
authority to proclaim fish reserves in 
Alaskan waters; now it gives that author- 
ity to the Secretary of Commerce without 
saying so. More bureaucracy for Alaska. 
My friend John Rustgard, attorney gen- 
eral of Alaska, writes me that this gives 
one man control of an industry whose 
annual product is approaching a value 
of $50,000,000 and means the living 


’ of 25,000 or 30,000 people. But it seems 


to be a case of bureaucracy and fish, or no 
bureaucracy and no fish. Both are bad— 
but we need fish. 


A Duel for 


Temperance 


(Continued from page 42) 





the field, while Tevis’ friends dug a tempo- 

rary grave. Disinterred the following day, 
the body, followed by an immense con- 
course of mourners, was borne to its final 
rest in the little cemetery at Downieville. 
And then the same fickle public sentiment 
that had forced the two to fight dubbed 
Lippincott a murderer and Tevis a 
martyr. 

In imminent danger of assassination, 
Lippincott fled to Nevada. In time, the 
public wrath subsided and he returned to 
Downieville, but was never at ease. His 
term in the senate ended, he sought his 
home in Illinois. He found his aged 
father, a clergyman, dying, his end 
hastened by the knowledge of his son’s 
part in that fatal duel. 

Life was never to be the same for 
Lippincott. Joining the Union army at 
the outbreak of the Civil War, he reck- 
lessly exposed himself, over and over, to 
the aim of the enemy. But the death he 
sought avoided him, and he came out of 
the war a brigadier general. 

Civic followed military honors. Illinois 
repeatedly elected him to State office. 
But the charm of life was gone. He never 
laughed, and his rare smile went no deeper 
than his lips. To the last moment his 
eyes beheld a white face staring up from 
the lonely forest clearing, looking its last 
upon the swiftly dying day 
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» to occidental 
| American) canned goods, dried fruit and 
) vegetables, golf balls, cosmetics, woolen 
| goods, etc. 
| lation is too small to make it worth while 


| managers. 
} means of raising revenue—motive sufh- 


chilled. Characteristically, the Japanese 
say little, but they still hope that some 
modification in the immigration law will be 
made to salve their wounded feelings. If 
nothing occurs to warm the spiritual air, 
they will look forward to making them- 
selves less dependent on American trade 
by turning toward South American 
markets. 

One measure in which some Americans 
see an anti-foreign motive is the recent 
one hundred per cent duty on imported 
luxuries. The romantically minded who 


| delight in sniffing smoke and inferring fire 


have considered this tax an effort to turn 
Japan away from western ways on the 
one hand, or to milk the foreigners who 
live there on the other. The tax applies 
(which means mostly 


In reality the foreign popu- 


to impose a tax aimed primarily at them. 
One might as well say that our own war- 
tax on theater tickets was an effort to 
turn the people away from the theaters 
and make life peculiarly difficult for the 
The luxury tax is simply a 


cient in itself, without invoking national- 
ist sentiment. 


A® to the possibility of war, observers 
who are not looking through the 
scarlet-colored glass of a trans-Pacific 


' telescope shout with opera-chorus una- 


nimity: “Impossible!” An American who 
not only is in a position but also has the 
mental equipment to know what he is 
talking about said: ‘“The only thing that 
could bring on war would be too much 
indiscreet talk at home—and even that 
would scarcely avail to plunge Japan into 
what she is well aware would be a hope- 
less conflict.” 

It is quite conceivable that in the course 
of a few hundred years there may be 
armed conflict. But that is far in the 
future. Our concern is with the situation 
in our own time. And that situation 
absolutely precludes a war of aggression 
by Japan. For Japan has neither the 
natural nor the financial resources to 
wage war. She has no steel; she has no 
money; she is, in short, “broke.” Pushed 
into a transitory industrialism during the 
war, she has been affected increasingly 
by the post-war depression. She has been 
unable to hold her place in competition 
with larger factories, better equipped and 
more efficiently organized. 

For the Japanese are not an industrial 
people. Workmen are employed for a 
tweive or fourteen-hour day; they begin 
with a rush; then they slow down, smoke 
and drink tea and chat. Those who know 
them best insist that this lack of staying 
power after an initial spurt of energy is 
deeply characteristic and prevents their 
eing a successful military nation, as it 
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house already built, it is the 
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has kept them from becoming a genuinely 
industrial people. 

This is not a digression when you con- 
sider how much modern war depends on 
machines. Forty men are employed in 
Japan to do work for which we should use 
ten, for almost all work is handwork. The 
introduction of the machine age has been 
delayed partly because of the unemploy- 
ment that would result. The same 
objection to the introduction of machines 
was made, of course, at the time of the 
industrial revolution in England, and the 
industrial revolution came all the same. 
But at that time there were America and 
the colonies open to British emigrants, to 
relieve at least some of the pressure. 

But there is a further reason against 
the conversion of the Japanese to a 
machine civilization: their machines are 
always breaking down. A _ mechanical 
engineer whose work had given him 
opportunity to draw conclusions told me 
that the Japanese are totally without that 
instinctive mechanical sense which impels 
the American boy to tinker with the inter- 
nal workings of every mechanism he 
encounters. 

“They have no intuition how to mend 
things,” he said, “and in modern warfare 
it may almost be said that victory is on 
the side of the best mechanics.” 

Without money, without machines, 


without natural resources, particularly | 


without steel, Japan is too wise to be 
militarist in action even if she wishes she 
could afford to be so in sentiment. The 
economic boycott was never taken seri- 
ously; for even those who feel most bitter 
know that it would be folly to break the 
tie that binds Japan to the United States, 
if not with Christian love, at least with 
mutual self-interest. In the first six 
months of 1924 the total exports from 
Japan amounted to 261 million yen, of 
which 208 million went to the United 
States. The total imports amounted to 
371 million yen, of which 153 million 
came from the United States, Great 
Britain following as a far second with 52 
million yen. Thus eighty per cent of 
Japan’s exports go to us and forty per 
cent of her imports come from us. 

he few great corporations which con- 
trol Japanese business on a large scale 
have interests in America which transcend 
the flurry of diplomatic bickerings. 

“Say ‘silk’ and he will run and hide,” 
was one business man’s comment on the 
protests and talk of boycotts. 

With these American interests the 
powerful Japanese firms are determined to 
let nothing interfere. The willingness to 
sacrifice concrete advantages to abstract 
principles is less fixed in the Japanese 
temperament than we have been taught 
to suppose. War would be economic 
suicide for Japan; and the men who hold 
the purse strings, being very far from 
imbecile, know it. An individual may 
commit suicide on the embassy doorstep, 
but the nation has traveled too far upon 
the western road to contemplate doing 
likewise. 


This is the fifth of a series of articles 
dealing with conditions on the other side of 
the world. The sixth article by Mrs. 


Mavity will appear in the April issue. 
—The Editors. 
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—follow directions on the can— 
and flush. Then watch how 
quickly and thoroughly it does 
its wonderful work. The bowl is 
white and shining. 

Sani-Flush removes every mark, 
stain and incrustation. It cleans 
the hidden, unhealthful trap. It 
destroys all foul odors. It leaves 
the entire toilet clean and sanitary. 
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ing connections. Always keep a 
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The 
Sing ing Bird 


(Continued from page 8) 


“Ah, you Lovely Daniel!’ he shouted 
savagely. ‘You try to make singing bird 
out of my wife!’ He broke into the old 
Cherokee killer’s dread warning, the wild 
turkey’s gobble. 

With his hand on the door, and before 
he could lift the bar, he saw his friends 
emerge from the main cabin. Old Spring 
Frog peered round the corner from the east 
porch. He had heard the turkey gobbler 
signal! Jim thought swiftly; these men 
must not know that Lovely Daniel was in 
the out cabin, where his wife had slept. 
In a voice forced to calmness, he called 
to Spring Frog: 

“] just now hear a big old gobbler, 
yonder.” He pointed across the clearing 
toward the creek. The three returned to 
their places in front of the fire. 

Jim flung up the outer bar, swung the 
door wide and struck aside the knife- 
armed hand that leaped toward his breast. 
The weapon dropped, and Jim grabbed 
Lovely by the shirt to drag him forth 

“Put on your clothes,’ he ordered. 
With one hand helpless from the force of 
Jim’s blow, the half-breed made slow 
progress with his dressing, and Jim had 
time to think, to make a little plan of his 
own. With shawl drawn closely about her 
body and over her head, Jennie stood 
waiting at the corner of the out cabin 
watching the dawn change from gray to 
pink-shot silver. 


PRESSED, Lovely Daniel stood still, in 
a sort of frozen apathy, awaiting he 
wondered what terrible retribution. Jim 
grasped his arm, turned his head to speak 
to Jennie: 

“Stay in here until I come.” She dis- 
appeared into the shadowy cabin, closed 
the door, ran to crouch against the thick 
pillow and the rude headboard of the bed 
—and waited. 

Jim led the half-breed round to the east 
porch of the main cabin, opened the door 
and thrust him into view of his friends. 
They looked up, curious, expectant. 

“Ah,” muttered old Spring Frog, “I 
did hear what I heard!”—Jim’s warning 
gobble. 

“This fellow—”’ Jim shoved Lovely 
Daniel close to the cross-legged group— 
“come to kill me. My wife, she hear him 
coming and she run to tell me just now.” 
He fell silent, waited for a minute, then: 

“You know this fellow, what I done to 
him. You know this fellow, how he kill 
Blue Logan, how he make Yellow Crest 
outcast woman, how he make Looney 
Squirrel a man ashamed—We get rid of 
this fellow?” The last words were more a 
statement than a question, but his 
friends nodded assent. 

“Let that be done,” Old Spring Frog, 
staunch Kee-too-wah defender of Indian 
probity, made a sign; it was repeated by 
Panther and The Miller. The three rose 
to stand beside Jim Blind-Wolfe. 

Sure of his friends now, Jim’s face 
framed a smile, a kind of savage radiance. 
He spoke rapidly for a minute, reached for 
the brown whisky jug that was a blob of 
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CBUILDERS of fine churches in the United 
States, today and yesterday, have found in 
Indiana Limestone an ideal building material 
for this type of structure. 


For Indiana Limestone is a natural s<one, 
and as such possesses a freedom from artific- 
iality and a natural beauty of coloring and 
texture entirely in keeping with the ideals of 
the church. It is as beautiful in plain wall sur- 
faces as in the execution of designs of lace-like 
delicacy. It is in addition extremely durable 
and has the peculiar quality of hardening on 
exposure to the air, which gives it practicallv 
life everlasting. 

Indiana Limestone is also used for all types 
of monumental buildings, schools, banks, ho- 
tels, office buildings and homes. 


Our illustrated booklet “The Story of 
Indiana Limestone” describing its many 
uses will be sent free upon request. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Box 794, Bedford, Indiana 


St. Vibiana Cathedral, Los Angeles, California 
Joln C, Austin, Architect 
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jug from which the four had drunk spar- 
ingly throughout the night. Still smiling, 
he handed it to the half-breed. 

“This fellow like whisky—drink!”’ 
Lovely Daniel took the jug, tilted it and 
drank deep, the Adam’s apple in his lean 
throat working rhythmically as he gulped 
the raw, hot liquor. When at last he 
removed the jug from his lips he shook it 
to show how little remained. They would 
not say that he had been afraid to drink! 
Jim’s smile turned to a low laugh as he 
spoke to his friends: 

“TI take this fellow outside now; you 
wait here for me few minutes.” 

The two stepped out to the east porch, 
facing a fast-mounting radiance that 
presaged the coming of sunrise. Jim 
carried the half-breed’s pistol. He led 
Lovely Daniel to the end of the porch; 
they stood in silence, Jim’s eyes fixed on 
the other’s face. At the edge of the clear- 
ing they heard a crow’s awakening “‘caw! 
caw!” and the jarring call of a jaybird. 

Jim spoke musingly, earnestly: 

“Listen, Lovely Daniel: If you want to 
do that, you can go away from here—clear 
away from all Cherokee people, and I will 
not kill you!” Jim’s stunning speech 
hung suspended, and Lovely’s eyes sought 
his face; he resumed: “If you go away, it 
must be for all time. You must be out- 
cast always. You try to come back, Kee- 
too-wah will know and I will then kill you. 
You know that?” The other nodded 
sombrely. Jim spoke again, his gaze 
boring into eyes that wavered: “But I 
don’t think you want to go away, like 
that, to stay always, lost man. Well 
then? 

“Listen: I will tell you one other way. 
Like this, Lovely Daniel—you can go up 
yonder, if you are brave man—”’ solemnly 
Jim pointed to the crimson-streaked sky 
—‘‘on the back of the sun! Old Cherokee 
folks tell about how Eenyans go home to 
Great Spirit on the back of the sun. I 
don’t know; maybe so; you can try—You 
try?” His face had become stern now, 
and menacing; he bent close to peer into 
the drink-flushed face of the half-breed. 

Lovely Daniel weighed the alternatives 
swiftly. Reeling, aflame with the fiery 
liquid he had drunk, his mind seized upon 
Jim’s suggestion. 

“T go with the sun!” he cried, swaying 
toward the edge of the porch. Boastfully, 
exultantly, he demanded, ‘Give me my 
gun.” Jim handed him the pistol, stepped 
backwards noiselessly, his eyes holding 


Lovely. His hand on the latch, he 
stopped. 
OVELY Daniel’s uninjured hand, 


loosely gripping the pistol, hung at his 
side as he watched the full daylight spread 
down to the edge of the clearing. Out of 
some deep, long-hidden spring of memory 
rose a fragment of wild song, a chant of 
death. It mounted toa fervid burst, as 
the sharp red edge of the sun appeared; it 
ended in a triumphant whoop—and the 
roar of the pistol, pressed against his 
temple, sent a perching crow whirling 
upwards with a startled “caw!” 

Jim stepped inside. 

“What was that?” Spring Frog ques- 
tioned perfunctorily. 

“Lovely Daniel was making answer,” 
Jim responded enigmatically. 





“Making answer? To what?” 


darkness on the wide, lighted hearth—the 
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“Oh, a singing bird, I think—early 
morning singing bird, I think.” He looked 
into the faces of his friends until he knew 
that they understood, then turned to go 
out. He lingered to say: 

“If you fellows go look out for that 
which was Lovely Daniel, I get my wife 
to come and cook breakfast for us.” 

He found Jennie still crouched on the 
bed, hands still clapped tight against her 
ears. He gathered her into his arms, a 
vast tenderness and a fierce pride in her 
courage thrilling through him. With her 
face buried beneath his cheek and her arms 
tight about his neck, he sat on the bed and 
whispered : 

“All is well now, all is well!’ Her 
convulsive hold on him tightened. 

“Oh, my Jim!” she breathed fiercely 
and, after a minute, “I can go now and 
care for Betsy without fear.” 

“Yes.” Jim’s eyes sought the brilliant 
oblong of daylight that was the doorway, 
and his voice was tender and solemn as he 
added: 

“You can go to Betsy now, and tell her 
that Lovely went home without fear, on 
the back of the sun. I think she will 
understand what you say—Pretty soon 
you come and cook breakfast?” 

“Pretty soon, I come,” she echoed and, 
shivering, settled even closer to the great 


bulk of her husband. 





Into the Fire 


(Continued from page 39) 


Stella had washed for him the day before, 
and gathering sundry articles in his fine 
black bag. It was too bad this had to 
happen, he reflected rather morosely, just 
when he was beginning to get interested 
in the chicken business. 

His preparations for departure were 
checked by a little high whistle outside 
the barn. He chucked his bag hastily 
beneath the blankets as Davie entered. 
The boy’s pert freckled face was unwont- 
edly long. 

“Say, Hunter, c’mon in the house, will 
you? Muzzis sick. Yep, she is in bed.” 

Delevan Hunter stared. The capable, 
brisk Mrs. Stella sick! Humph! Imme- 
diate suspicion narrowed his eyes but he 
followed Davie to the house, standing 
awkwardly in the doorway of Stella’s 
bedroom, a bright, white little room with 
flowered curtains at the windows. 

Mrs. Stella Root lay in bed, her rather 
short dark hair curling prettily over the 
pillow, her cheeks red and her brown eyes 
bright with fever. Suspicion died and an 
instant tenderness was born in Delevan’s 
eyes. 

“T’m not feeling very well, Mr. Hunter,” 
she announced, her voice rather throaty. 
“I’m awful glad you are here. I know 
you will look after things. Don’t forget 
to give the hens some greens this morn- 
ing. And fix Davie some breakfast, will 
you? He is as helpless as the chickens.” 

“I’m terribly sorry,” answered Delevan 


Hunter. “Don’t you worry a minute, 
Mrs. Stella. Everything will be all 
right.” 


He shut the door and returned to the 
kitchen where he stood for a long time in 
the center of the floor rubbing the back of 
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his head with a worried palm before he 
moved from pantry to stove. 

“What you tip-toeing round for, 
Hunter?” inquired Davie, interestedly. 
“Aint nobody dead yet.” 

Hunter swung round, 
poised, weapon-like. 

“You heartless young scamp! Suggest- 
ing such a calamity!” 

“Aw, I was not suggesting it!”’ retorted 
Davie, very near tears. “I was just 
foolin’. Gosh, don’t I wish Muzz was 
well! I can’t find my green tie. Gee, 
you’re burning the eggs. Won’t eat ’em.”’ 

“You will eat ’em,” retorted Delevan 
sternly, “or I'll boil you in oil like a 
doughnut. Who is the best doctor round 
here? And where can I get a trained 
nurse?” 

Davie’s jaw dropped and it was a full 
minute before he could reply. 

“Gee, I guess Doc Taylor is the best. 
You can telephone him down at the gas 
station at the crossroads. Don’t know 
about a nurse. Why don’t you”—he 
scraped his black toast energetically at 
the sink—“‘get a good cook, too?” 

“You shut your fresh little mouth, and 
beat it to school!” urged Hunter, wearily. 

Responsibility weighed on him like a 
blanket. It corrugated his brow and de- 
stroyed his appetite. He put a square of 
darkish toast and a cup of coffee on a tin 
tray and bore it in to Stella. 

“It appears to be one of the arts—to 
make correct toast. The bread seems 
bent on destroying itself.” 

Stella shut her eyes. 

“Take it away,” she implored. “I 
want some water, cold, awfully cold 
water.” 

Delevan brought water and Stella 
looked greedily at it before she essayed to 
rise, slowly and painfully. Delevan, piti- 
ful, slipped an arm about her and urged 
her up. He could feel the burning of her 
feverish body through the thin muslin. 
Her hair, delicately fragrant, fell upon his 
shoulders. Something beside pity stirred 
him, an emotion that was flood-like, that 
colored his face as hotly as Stella’s cheeks 
and made the hand that held the glass, 
shake visibly. When Stella had finished 
gulping the water, he dropped her like a 
hot coal, and fled back to the kitchen. 

“T have got to get out of here,” he told 
the sink strainer, ‘damn quick.” 

Without Stella’s knowledge, he slipped 
hurriedly down to the gas station, and 
urged Dr. Taylor’s immediate attendance, 
in the company of a trained nurse. Just 
before they arrived, he informed Stella. 

“But I can’t afford them,” she pro- 
tested. “I will be all right. How am I 
going to pay their bills?” 

“You are not. I am. It’s a sort of— 
sort of little treat.” 

“But I can’t let you!” she cried, weakly. 
“You are nothing to me. No sort of 
relation.” 

“I’m your hired man, and that’s a sort 
of relation.” 

She smiled a little and slipped a hand 
along his sleeve till it rested on his lean 
wrist. 

“You are awfully good to me,” she said 
simply. ‘Honestly, I don’t know what I 
would do without you now, Delevan 
Hunter.” 

The man looked at her in an agony of 
embarrassment and dismay. He moved 
restlessly under the curl of her fingers. 
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in | 
15. minutes | 


Thousands of women of the 
most exacting discrimination are 
insisting upon INECTO RAPID 
Notox for this one reason: 

INECTO RAPID Notox created by 
science expressly for coloring the sensitive 
organism of human hair is specifically 
guaranteed to reclaim permanently the 
original color of gray, streaked or faded 
hair. It may be had in 18 shades, from 
radiant blonde to raven black; and even 
under the closest scrutiny its application 
cannot be detected. It will neither rub 
off nor be affected by shampooing, curling, 
salt water, perspiration, sunshine, Turkish 
or Russian Baths. It will not affect per- 
manent waving—and permanent waving 
does not affect INECTO RAPID Notox. 
Contains no paraphenylene diamine. 





































The highest class Hairdressers from coast 
to coast use and endorse INECTO RAPID N otox 
as do the many thousands of American women 
who apply it with invariable success within 
the privacy of their own homes. Beware of 
imitations—look for NOTOX on the package. 
It is your protection. 

SEND NO MONEY 
Merely ask us to send you full particulars 
about INECTO RAPID Notox and our Beauty 
Analysis Chart, X7. 

InecTo, Inc. 


Laboratories and Salons 
33°35 West 46th Street 


a yy New York, N. Y. 
Sold by Best Beauty Shops, 4a 


™ Drug and Department Stores 


CLASS O5¢PINS 








BUY DIRECT FROM THE MAKER 


CATALOG FREE 

Either pin shown made with any 3 letters and 2 

figures. 1 or 2 colors enamel, Silver plate 25/ 

ea. $2.50 doz. Sterling silver. 40¢ ea.. $4.00 doz. Yay 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


602 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 324 






























Re/ieve 
‘. your | 
~ trouble zone, 
THE NOSE 
AND THROAT 


LUDEN'S cftenthal 
RED PEPPER HEAT 
QUICKEST RELIEF 

FOR RHEUMATISM 


Red Pepper Rub takes the ‘‘ouch’’ from 
sore, stiff, aching joints. It cannot hurt 
you, and it certainly stops that old rheuma- 
tism torture at once. 

When you are suffering so you can 
hardly get around, just try Red Pepper 
Rub and you will have the quickest relief 
known. Nothing has such concentrated, 
penetrating heat as red peppers. Just as 
soon as you apply Red Pepper Rub you 
will feel the tingling heat. In three minutes 
it warms the sore spot through and through. 
Pain and soreness are gone. 

Ask any good druggist for a jar of Rowles 
Red Pepper Rub. Be sure to get the gen- 
uine, with the name Rowles on each package. 


WHITEHALL PHARMACAL CO., INC., NEW YORK, NW. ¥. 
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© What a whale of a difference 
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Banish Pimples 
By Using 
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Soap to Cleanse 


Ointment to Heal 
Try our new Shaving Stick. 
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Cleanliness 
isthe first 
law of 


Start ya Day 
Rightwith ENO’s 
Ith g 
sais and feel fit all day. 
At All Druggists: 75c, $1.25 
Sales Agents: 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ine., New York 
l rep. only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., London, Eng. 
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Pull the Red Flap 


--Up Comes the Cap! 


Your Dairy will give you Certified 
Caps if you ask for them 


Certified Caps have a tough, red 
fiber flapclamped securely to thecap. 
The tough flap is easy to grasp. 
It’s hard to tear. Caps lift out with 
ease. Wonderfully convenient. 
You can replace Certified Caps when you 
put milk back in the ice box. They keep 
out odors and impurities. 


Write your dairy today. Say: 
“I’m tired of bottle caps that tear, that 
are hard to get off, that are useless as 
soon as removed from the bottle. I want 


Certified Caps—with the red flaps.” 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES: 


We'll send you, free, a number of Certified 
Caps to use on your milk bottles. Use 
them when you put milk in the ice box. 
They’re easy to lift. They keep out odors 
and keep milk clean. Write to: 


American Dairy Supply Co., 
Dept. B. Washington, D. C. 


Certified 
Rag Caps 


S MILK 


BOTTLES 
wath the Red Flap. 





























Samples loaned class offi- 
ag AGAIN 
emblems too large or too small. Special \ j 


T—=C LASS RINGS&PINS 
ry Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 
nd cers, Prices $.20 to $8.00 
re each. No order for class, society, club 
designs made on request. 
METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 7710 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 











Bright EYES Are 
a Social Asset 


Popularity comes easily to the 
woman with clear, bright, viva- 
cious EYES. Daily cleansing with 
Murine will keep your EYES free 
from irritating particles and 
encourage a clear, bright, healthy 
condition. Contains no belladon- 
na or other harmful ingredients. 


Write Murine Company, Dept. 32, 
Chicago, for book on Eye Beauty. 


URINE, 
FOR Your 


EYES 














cleared his throat and yet his voice was 
husky. 

“Good-by, Mrs. Stella Root.” 

Her small fingers curled and clung 
about his hand. 

“Want anything?” he suggested, fran- 
tically. “Glass of cold water?” 

She did not reply and he was finally 
forced to look at her. Her long lashes 
were lying on her cheeks—white cheeks 
now—and the scarlet lips were faintly 
parted. 

“T guess I want your arms round me,” 
she said simply. 

Delevan Hunter swallowed his Adam’s 
apple twice. Once more he looked out of 
the window down the white, winding 
road. Then, 

“All right,” he said cheerfully, and 
with even a touch of enthusiasm. “Lift 
up your head a little, honey. There, dear! 
Well, Stella, it looks like you win!” 





The Book Corner 


(Continued from page 48) 


the great Columbia ice field is simply a 
vacation matter and something not felt 
to be worth much discussion. 

What we started to tell you about, 
though, was Mr. Freeman’s newest book, 
“Down the Grand Camon,” (Dodd, 
Mead). As usual, of course, the author 
performs impossible feats with the ap- 
parent ease of a vaudeville magician 
guessing the’ serial number on the third 
dollar bill from the left in your wallet. 
Mr. Freeman shoots un-shootable rapids 
and navigates impossible rough water as 
calmly as he pitches camp and cooks his 
evening chow. As far:as we can deter- 
mine from his books—and we've read 
most of them—he is one hundred per 
cent imperturbable. As a matter of fact, 
that’s what we enjoy, chiefly, about him 
and his writing. Nothing he does seems 
to bulk very largely in his own eyes. He 
tells you—exceptionally well, too— about 
his adventures without a single underline. 
A rapid shatters his boat to matchwood, 
Freeman and his companion escaping 
with their lives by a miracle. All very 
well—that’s part of the day’s work. And 
you run from page to page, from chapter 
to chapter, pursuing this kind of adven- 
ture and this cool kind of narration, until, 
paradoxically, you’re in more of a fever 
about it all than twenty books of tense, 
excitable writing could rouse in you. 

Evidently this is Mr. Freeman’s secret. 
At any rate, his “Down the Yellowstone,” 
“Down the Columbia,” and the rest have 
been tremendously successful. We should 
certainly advise you to read the new one, 
“Down the Grand Canon”’—and join, 
as in that case you undoubtedly will, the 
growing circle of Lewis Freeman’s friends. 


The Foreign Legion 
bes that we have disposed of our 


favorite topic—travel writing—for 
this month at least, several other books 
thrust themselves upon us. One of them 
is “Memoirs of the Foreign Legion,” by 
“M. M.” with a long introduction (a 
quarter of the entire volume), by D.H. 
Lawrence. (Alfred A. Knopf). 
The author of this very unusual docu- 
ment killed himself in Malta in 1920 and 
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REMOVES DANDRUFF 
~_2TOPS HAIR FALLING 


Mey 7/as been used with 
R success for more than 40_vears 


” RESTORES COLOR AND 
' BEAUTY TO GRAY 
)¥ AND FADED HAIR 
60¢64122 at all drugdists 


HISCOX CHEMICAL WORKS 
When PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 
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DR. STEDMAN'S 


TEETHING POWDERS 


Used by mothers the world over for half a century. Fr: 
all harmful ingredients. Dr. Arthur H. Hasell, 
of the Analytic Institution, London, Eng., writes: 
““absolutely free from morphia or any other 
alkaloid or constituent of opium. Thus Stedman's 
Teething Powders are favorably distinguished 
from all similar preparations.’’ Observe the 


trademark, a gum-lancet, 
TRADE MARE is on every packet and 
powder— none otherwise 
genuine. Your druggist 
has them, or can get them for you. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
JAMES HH. STEDMAN 
Hoxten, London, Eng. 
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NORWAY and WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE JULY 1, SPECIALLY CHARTERED CUNARIER 
““LANCASTRIA’’: 53 DAYS, $550 UP. 

1926 ROUND THE WORLD, JAN. 20, SUPERB S.S. LACONIA, 
128 DAYS INCLUDING PEKING; $1250 UP. 
MEDITERRANEAN, JAN. 28. 62 DAYS, $600 UP. 

GOOD SUMMER TOURS TO EUROPE 

FRANK C. CLARK. Times Building. New York 


REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest oftice before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experiencedmen. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bldg., San Franciseo Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Bidg., Seattle 
Philadelphia, Drexel Buildine Boston, Old South Building 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 








New York Cincinnati 


CALIFORNIA 


Farm Lands and Industrial Sites 
located between 

San Francisco— Oaeland and Sacramento 

SAN FRANCISCO—SACRAMENTO R. R. 


:,,/40th and Shafter Ave. 
Write) Oakland, Cal. 

















Free Manual ) 


Covers listed New York stocks, giving high and low 
a ag from 1906 to date, dividends, etc. Also gives 

igh and low prices New York Cotton, Chicago 
Grain. Send for your FREE copy today. Dept.M-21. 


H. C. SCHAUBLE & CO., 
63-65 Wall Street New York 














For Over a Quarter of a Century 

Carbona has been removing Grease Spots with- 

out injury to the most delicate fabric or color. 
For Safety's Sake-demand g 


CARBON 


UNBURNABLE 
Cleaning Fluid 
REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 


Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
20¢ 30¢ 60c & 1. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 











Your Church Society -- 


Ladies’ Aid, Women’s Guild, etc., can 
conduct a profitable business as local repre- 
sentative of the Sunset Subscription Bureau 
—the largest subscription agency in the 
West—taking subscriptions to any and all 
publications. A postcard brings complete 
details. 

Address 


460 Fourth Street San Francisco 
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Mr. Lawrence, while preserving the 
anonymity of the writer, still gives you 
an unforgettable picture of the man him- 
self which is really the backbone of the 
Memoirs proper. Without the intro- 
duction the first-person record could not 
mean very much. With it, however, the 
perspective of the following chapters is 
altered. Without knowledge of the per- 
sonal oddities, the littleness, the mean- 
nesses, the impulses and mental processes 
of the writer, the chapters of the Memoir 
would be flat and unprofitable—nothing 
out of the ordinary. With the Lawrence 
preface, etching a clear, almost uncannily 
sharp picture of the author, the story 
itself becomes stereoscopic in its brilliant 
relief, its authenticity is obvious. Law- 
rence, in the introduction, furnishes you 
with the proper lens. You look through 
it at the rest of the book and you see it, 
then, properly. 

It is impossible to conceive of any 
review of this book without the words 
“human document.” ‘There simply isn’t 
another phrase which hits it off so well. 
The Legion has always floated more or 


less vaguely, in the mind of the average 
individual, bathed in a refulgent glow of 
romance, derring-do and whatnot. No 
one has known much about it; the closest 
contact has been the highly romantic 
colorful story with what has appeared in 
the past to be a fairly accurate back- 
ground of fact. 

M. M. has written finis to this concep- 
tion of the Foreign Legion, at least, as far 
as any one who reads his book is con- 
cerned. Filth, unbelievable loose moral- 
ity, petty thievery, actual crime—these 
and many other things would seem to 
make up the background of life in the 
Legion, a rendezvous for the cream of the 
degenerates, and general rag-tag and bob- 

tailof Europe—and the rest of the world for 
that matter. At least that is the picture 
you get from M. M.’ s story. 

Naturally, this isn’t “pretty” reading. 
It is interesting, though, for two reasons; 
first, for its successful portrayal of the 
soul of a man, and second, for the extra- 
ordinary renversement of one of the 
world’s most cherished romantic notions 
—The Foreign Legion—which it implies. 





The Man Eater. By Henry Milner 
tideout. Duffield. 

A good short novel of adventure and 
romance in India. Rideout gets India 
on to paper and then into the reader’s 
mind better than any one we have read, 
excepting, of course, Kipling. 

The Pearl Lagoon. By Charles 
Nordhoff. Atlantic Monthly Press. 

The very best kind of a boy’s sea- 
adventure story. Mr. Nordhoff is well 
known for his familiarity with the 
South Seas of which he writes in this 
book and his ability to tell a story will 
keep many a youngster at it overtime, 
reading this yarn. 

The Tide. By Mildred Cram. 
Knopf. 

A novel of modern New York and 
the effect of luxury on the spiritual 
adjustments of a woman who always 
knew—and always took—what she 
wanted. A realistic and sophisticated 
piece of work. 

Can Such Things Be? By Ambrose 
Bierce. A. & C. Boni. 

The first. volume of the American 
Library Edition of the collected works 
of Ambrose Bierce. It will interest 
Westerners and particularly Califor- 
nians to know that the other titles are 
now in preparation. 

The Jade God. By Alan Sullivan. 
Century. 

A splendid mystery story. One of 
those unusual yarns which combine 
good mystery and good writing. This 
book has already been published in 
England and it is to be hoped that the 
author’s American publishers may 
acquaint us better with so intriguing a 
writer as Mr. Sullivan. 

Colombia, Land of Miracles. By 
Bl: - Niles. Century. 

Readers of “Casual Wanderings in 
Ke oe last year will remember Blair 
Niles. This new travel-volume has all 
the charm of her previous book. Mrs. 
Niles has a rare knack in fitting plain 
fact to romantic fancy without showing 
the seams. The most fussy reader of 
travel writing will enjoy this. 





Brief Reviews of Recent Books 


(Continued from page 48) 


The Men Who Make Our Novels. 
By Charles C. Baldwin. Dodd, Mead. 

The third and revised edition of one 
of the most remarkable books of its 
kind ever written. Mr. Baldwin is 
neither all biographer nor all critic, but 
a little of both. Those that he likes, 
of the eighty-eight novelists he dis- 
cusses, he slaps encouragingly between 
shoulder-blades; those whom he dis- 
likes he digs h vartily in the ribs; and 
he makes no bones about either course. 
Those who are interested not only in 
books but in those who write them 
should own this volume. 


An Anthology of English Verse. By 
John Drinkwater. Houghton,’ Mifflin. 

An anthology, collected and arranged 
primarily for young people, of the best 
and most suitable in English poetry. 
The collection ranges from earliest 
times down to the present and the 
volume includes an introduction by the 
compiler. 


Roll and Go; Songs of American 
Sailormen. Compiled by Joanna C. 
Colcord. Bobbs, Merrill. 

A remarkable collection of sailor- 
men’s shanties with essential phrases 
of the music given in each case and 
explanatory text throughout. “Blow 
the Man Down” is there and so is 
‘‘Stormalong”, and others as familiar. 
Here’s a book to own if you love the 
sea! 


The Dark Hours. By Don Marquis. 
Doubleday, Page. 

This professional humorist again 
justifies his choice of occupation by 
another of his recurrent moods of 
seriousness. In this play, based on the 
betrayal, the trial and the crucifixion 
in the life of Christ, he gives you just 
one more flash of the tremendous emo- 
tional power he holds most of the time 
in leash. Don Marquis is our favorite 
humorist; not because of his funniness 
but by virtue of what happens when, 
every once in so often, he forgets all 
about humor. 

















100% keep! 


Many housewives are attain- 
ing this high standard in 
their canning work. There is 
no reason why all should not 
reach it. Care in using only 
food in good condition, clean- 
ly methods in handling, strict 
observance of processing pe- 
riods and the invariable use 
of GOOD LUCK Jar Rubbers 
will give desired 100° keep. 


GOOD @ LUCK 


JAR RUBBERS 


are sold in grocery and hardware 
stores everywhere, and come 
packed in the case with the follow- 
ing well known brands of fruit 
jars: Atlas E-Z Seal, Atlas Good 
Lueck, Schram Ever-Seal and 
Schram Acme. If your grocer 
doesn’t keep them send ten 
cents for sample dozen. 


rw 10 cents in stamps we will 
mail you our Home 
Canners’ Year Book 
with full instructions 
on methods, accurate 
L sterilization tables and 
Wl /many excellent recipes 
mm not in general use. 


Boston Woven Hose 


& Rubber Company 


26 Hampshire St. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y.,Wichita, Kans. 











ROSY CHEEKS 
kept smooth and free 
from chaps by applying 


‘Mentholalum 


before retiring 


Write for free sample 
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These Nine 


Famous Trains 


provide fast, convenient and luxurious service 
daily between 


LOS ANGELES 














and 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LEAVE LEAVE 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Southbound Northbound 

Via Coast Line 

7.45 AM Daylight Limited 7.45 AM 
8.00 aM _ Shore Line Limited 8.00 AM 
4.50 PM Sunset Express 6.05 PM 
6.15 PM Sunset Limited 8.30 PM 


7.40 PM Padre (via Oakland Pier) 7.45 PM 
Soowms Lark ..-: .. =. . 800 f™ 
Via Valley Line 


10.40 AM_ Los Angeles Express 
San Francisco Passenger 10.30 AM 


ee a, re 
Tehachapi 11.30 PM 
11.40 PM Los Angeles Passenger 
Low Fares Too—$25.00 round-trip week-end fare 
—return limit 16 days. 


$27.50 round-trip season fare— 
return limit 3 months. 












For complete information, com- 
municate with any Southern 
Pacific Agent or with 


Southern Pacific 


J. H. R. PARSONS, Passenger Traffic Mgr., SAN FRANCISCO 

















Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
The Service Bureau can not undertake to pro- 
cure positions for people intending to come to 
the Far West. Address all communications to 
Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth 
Street, San Francisco. 











Chickens and Markets in Idaho 


Q. I am writing to inquire about land 
in Idaho round American Falls. Is it 
very well settled and what is the price of 
land? We would like to get on a five-acre 
place that is good for chickens and raise 
garden stuff. We’tre from Idaho Falls and 
have been away five years and we want to 
get near home. You certainly have a fine 
magazine and it is a help to many people. 
—Mrs. H. W. S., Harsor City, Cau ir. 

A. As you probably know, the town of 
American Falls has been moved to a 
higher location preparatory to the con- 
struction of the American Falls dam and 
reservoir. Relocation became necessary 
as the town occupied part of the reservoir 
site to be flooded. Round American Falls 
the country is almost empty as the water 
is used farther down the stream in the 
Twin Falls district. Most of the water 
to be stored will be used to supplement 
the supply of existing projects and only a 
limited acreage of new land will be thrown 
open to entry. This new land will all be 
homestead land turned over to the settler 
free of cost so far as the land is concerned. 
The opening of this land is still several 
years distant. Also, in all probability the 
old method of disposing of this land by 
lottery system will be dispensed with. 
Settlers for this new land will probably be 
selected on the basis of experience and 
capital. Those having the qualifications 
will receive government and state aid and 
will have a far easier time than the man 
who took up land on Reclamation Service 
projects in the past. 

If you want to specialize in chickens we 
would say that a location near Twin Falls, 
a city of 15,cco and a good market, would 
be preferable to a location further away 
from a market. Undoubtedly you could 
pick up a good five-acre piece within a 
radius of five miles from Twin Falls for 
round $250 an acre but without any 
buildings. 

For additional information concerning 
the new land under the American Falls 
project, write to the Reclamation Service 
Washington, D. C 


Wants a Snowless Paradise 
Q. Where, oh where shall I go? Can 


you recommend a “truly rural” spot—or 
county—either on the West coast or a 
short way back among the mountains to 
settle on? I imagine Oregon or California 
holds possibilities. I am not looking for a 
business proposition. I have a tiny in- 
come so would grow my food. 

Absence of snow is essential; pretty 
warm but not too dry; a stream or fall 
would be a great asset. 

I doubt whether there are any bits of 
country left; there seem to be so many 
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people tired of town life, noses perpetually 
on the grindstone, that there just can’t be 
enough land to go round—there wouldn’t 
be if they got what they wanted.—M. M. 
H., Prince Rupert, B. C. 

A. From Crescent City south you will 
find that the Pacific Coast is snowless and 
has a mild summer climate. For the first 
150 miles south of Crescent City the win- 
ters are very mild and rainy; below that 
latitude the rains decrease progressively 
as you go south until finally, in Lower 
California, Mexico, they cease altogether. 
And as the amount of precipitation de- 
creases the farther south you go, so also 
the tree growth decreases until it practi- 
cally vanishes. 

If you do not object to a little snow 
occasionally in winter, snow which rarely 
stays on the ground longer than a day or 
two, probably southwestern Oregon would 
suit your purpose best. We have in mind 
certain mountain valleys in the ranges 
adjacent to Medford and Grants Pass. 
For instance, the Applegate Valley has 
stretches of very good bottom land; it has 
water for irrigation when necessary, it is 
surrounded by beautiful forests and yet a 
good road leads into the thriving com- 
munities of southern Oregon, Medford 
and Grants Pass, where practically all the 
comforts and luxuries of modern civiliza- 
tion can be had. The climate is mild and 
rainy with a very occasional snowfall in 
winter. The writer has seen almond trees 
in full bloom before the end of February, 
an indication of the mildness of the win- 
ters. In the summer there are occasional 
hot spells when the thermometer goes 
above one hundred degrees, but the moun- 
tain valleys are cooler and afford abun- 
danceof shade. By acquiring a few cleared 
acres and a bunch of uncleared land you 
could easily keep some chickens, a cow, 
some pigs and a horse, raise some berries 
and vegetables and sell surplus eggs and 
poultry on the local markets. We would 
suggest that you get in touch with the 
commercial clubs of Medford and Grants 
Pass. 

We doubt whether the great central 
valley of California would answer your 
specification. 


Homes in National Forests 


Q. I would like to learn whether it is 
possible to obtain permission from the 
Government to settle on a small parcel of 
land (about one acre) where one could 
build a cabin and work enough of the soil 
to raise a family vegetable garden and a 
little fruit, within a Forest Reserve in 
southern California. Where and to whom 
should one write for such permission, if 
obtainable?—H. L. C., Los ANGELEs, CAL. 

A. Go and see the supervisor of the 
National Forest in which the land in 
question is located. You will find him 
in the United States Forest Service in the 
Federal Building. It may be possible to 
classify the land you want as agricultural 
land and eliminate it from the National 
Forest, though it is doubtful whether the 
Porest Service would care to eliminate so 
small an acreage. Perhaps the land is 
needed for summer camps or for pasture. 

You may also obtain a permit to erect 
a summer cabin on National Forest land 
under certain restrictions and for a small 
annual fee, but this permit does not give 
you title to the land and is limited as to 
duration. 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 





Make Your Home in Los Gatos—‘‘In the 


| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Valley of the Sun.” Located in the foothills of the | 


fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated with 
an ideal climate. Property at reasonable prices. Ad- 
Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos, California. 





‘‘Water is Wealth’’ in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 


for free booklet, Department S. Stanislaus County | 


Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 


PATENTS 





Patents, Write for free Guide Books. and 
“Record of Invention Blank’’ before disclosing in- 
ventions. Send model or sketch of your invention 
for our free Examination and Instructions. Terms 
reasonable. Victor J. Evans Co., Hobart Bidg 
San Francisco. Main offices 751 9th, Wash., D. ¢ 


’ 





Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured 
Send model or drawing for examination and opinion 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 644 G St. 
Washington, D. C 





HELP WANTED 





Wanted. Mail Clerks to handle mail on 
trains (travel, Forest Rangers to Guard U. 8S. For- 
ests, Special Agents, make Investigations. Big 
Pay. rite, Ozment The ‘Coacher,’’ 340, St. 
Louis, Mo., quickly. 





Make money at home. Write Showcards for 
us. We instruct and provide work. Particulars 
free. Kwik Showcard System, 61Q Bond St., 
Toronto, Canada. 


| 





HELP WANTED 





Clothing Sensation! New Line of Men’s 
clothes. All wool suits, all at one low price of $23.50. 
Nothing higher. We pay biggest commissions cash 
with order, supply finest selling outfit and give 
powerful cooperation. 3 to 6 orders a day give you 
income of $60.00 to $125.00 a week. Experience 
isn’t necessary. If you're honest, earnest and will- 
ing to work we'll train ycu. Address Dept. 266, 
William C. Bartlett, Inc., 337 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago. 





Agents— Write for free samples. Sell Madison 
**Better-Made” Shirts for large Manufacturer direct 
to wearer. No capital or experience required. Many 
earn $100 weekly and bonus. Madison Mills, 
564 Broadway, New York. 





Salesmen: Sell Four Square Suits $12.50. 
Five patterns, $3.00 to $5.50 each sale. Profits in 
advance. Complete line coats, vests, pants, riding 
pants, overcoats, slipons, caps. One day delivery. 
4. B., Stone-Field, 2556 Wabash, Chicago. 





Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unnecessary. 
Copyright book free. Press Syndicate, 1183, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Old Money Wanted. We paid $2,500.00 for 
one silver dollar to Mr. Manning of Albany, N. Y. 
We buy all rare coins and pay highest cash pre- 
miums. Send 4c for large Coin Circular. May 
mean much profit to you. Numismatic Bank, 
Dept. 441, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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75£ 


with mirror 


PERFECTLY 
NATURAL 


\ | 
| \ You can get this 
wonderful rouge at all Owl Drug 


Stores and at the toilet counters 
of nearly all good drug or 
department stores, 

or by mail, prepaid, for 7c. 
Address The Owl Drug Company, 

611 Mission Street, San Francisco 

6th and Broadway, Los Angeles 


Clark and Madison, Chicago 
230 West 17th Street, New York 


One shade for 
all complexions 
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